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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


LET an artist employed on a work requiring sound vision, steadiness of 
hand, and exquisite nicety of touch —putting together a chronometer for 
example—be supposed at the same time standing upon an inclined plane 
of ice, and struggling to keep his footing : such a similitude explains the 
position of the leaders in the affairs of a great nation. If the artist do 
not give his chronometer the perfection it ought to possess, his excuse 
will be the position which the authority of his employer has forced him 
to take while pursuing his labour. He obeys the necessity of the circum- 
stances in which he is placed. There is nothing like plain truth, however 
disagreeable to multitudinous self-love. The head of each state depart- 
ment struggles, in the midst of onerous labour, daily and hourly with the 
solicitations of too many parliamentary representatives, seated under the 
lapse of popular duties in their selection. In the choice of high-minded 
and well-qualified representatives there is a fearful laxity among electors, 
who, in too many cases, have not the smallest conception of an imperious 
duty. The root of the evil lies in the gross mistake which presumes that 
in politics integrity is always on the side of the many. Discriminating 
persons support the suffrage of the many against that of the few, only on 
the ground that multitudinous suffrages present the best obstacle in the 
path of corruption. It is the physical not the moral benefit that rules 
here ; the money difficulty of enlarged corruption, not the superior virtue. 
In matters of feeling, the many are generally right; in those of reflection 
and reason, they are wrong nine times out of ten; and in pursuing self-in- 
terest, as warm as the most devoted grubbers of ’Change-alley, having no 
superior consideration. A glance at an abstract truth is taken by the 
masses ; its full realisation becomes the object in undisciplined minds ; 
that maximum of excellence being deemed attainable, which if attainable 
in mundane things would remove the barriers between earth and heaven. 
The very right of self-government depends upon that of personal freedom 
and the security of property, through selected individuals adequate to 
promote those ends, not upon the intellectual powers or legislative ability 
of the electors, for whom the former should act as trusts. The opposite 
idea is fatal to true freedom—as fatal as the will of a lawless aristocracy or 
democracy. If political integrity were with the many, we should not see 
men utter strangers to constituencies empty shallow purses into the electors’ 
pockets in exchange for seats to push their own fortunes, careless of the 
national weal, hungry after places for dependents and themselves, forcing a 
minister to pass over merit in order to strengthen his footing upon the ice, 
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and acting as a grievous impediment to his attention in ing out his 
own official duties. Theoretically, none but the wisest and best-adapted 
individuals sit in parliament ; practically But we must be careful of 
the serjeant-at-arms! Happily, Whig, Tory, and Radical can understand 
what we might say to complete the sentence, if we said that our ultra- 
patriotic constituencies, or those which exhibit a vigour below all consti- 
tutional limit, besides neutralising honest constituencies, no matter for the 
party, look only to their own selfishness, making a private of a public 
trust, deciding the fate of administrations, and disturbing the action of 
the heads of offices by ravening for themselves, Thus, too, are excluded 

ualified individuals, as well as those unqualified, if we may judge from 

e apprehension of Lord Cecil the other day lest Government might 
give any place to a literary man, because, we presume, literary men could 
yer the duties so admirably performed now as to make a change 
needful, A minister said but a little time ago much what Falstaff said of 
his ragged regiment, “He was ashamed of those who could not perform 
the little official duty they had to do accurately.” Now, if out of 
seventeen thousand places at the disposal of Government half a dozen had 
been given to literary men—and unless we go back for a series of years 
we cannot reckon up half a dozen such instances—his lordship need not 
grieve over the matter. A celebrated man—to find an equal for whom Lord 
Cecil’s house must travel back two hundred and fifty years, to its sole 
name of note on record—a celebrated man wrote that a literary man “ is 
not incapable of every-day business ; he may be above it. A blood-horse 
may carry a ao dle as well as an ass, but he is too good for it.” No 
doubt his lordship intended to benefit the public by his superfluous obser- 
vation, but we must not endeavour to convince people even of salutary 
untruths for a good end. 

The heads of the administration do not take office from pecuniary ob- 
jects. This is one thing left that is a benefit, m a time when sordid 
motives rule so extensively ; ambition, distinction, family connexion, 
desire of influence, or party spirit, are in general motive causes for hold- 
ing office, and all are better than sordid pecuniary gain. Some public 
men have ruined their fortunes by place, and the incomes of the heads of 
departments does not defray their expenses, nor, indeed, equal in amount 
those in subordinate situations. This is so far fortunate, when the prime 
object of most others, in as well as out of office, has descended to the cate- 
gory described in Scripture, “ The heads of the land judge for reward, and 
the people thereof judge for hire.” 

It is easy to imagine after this how many incompetent persons have 
got into public offices, and how the heads of departments are kept in a 
struggle on the ice while they should have no cares but those which their 
duties to the country necessarily require. When placed in their posts, it 
was not easy to exact duties from those who were often as idle as they 
were incapable, and thus the routine system became the only resource, 
acting like the harness to the horse in the mill. It is hard to say what 
om else could have been devised to keep a machine going so ineffectively 
1orsed. Emulation, qualification, and the desire to be useful, must fall 
into the same system that alone makes the lame horse go, and find no 
better reward. No minister can afford to lose a vote ; he must be politic, 
and though placing the sapient son of the venal member for Noddle- 
borough in a Government office may be against his grain, it must be done. 
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«“ No government,” said the great Frederick of Prussia, “can be carried 
on without corruption.” The member corrupts the electors, and we in- 
sist, therefore, that the electors should cleanse their hands to commence 
the alteration. This, we fear, cannot be, and we have no resource but 
to turn to the due qualification and undoubted efficiency of those who are 
to be employed in the public service. We must enable the minister to 
meet the evil half way, and in place of being crushed by the interest made 
for in noodles and doodles, to put in only well-qualified persons, 
by which the public service will not in future suffer. It can little matter 
if the instruments be efficient and the duty be adequately neta 
whether the son of Billy Button, Esq., the manager of the borough of 
Noddleborough, or the Honourable Laurence Lanky, the son of 
Leatherhead, be installed tyros in the Tax or War-office, provided they 
have been rigidly examined and proved capable. The nation suffers from 
the incapables. Ireland is said just now to lay the heads of the state 
departments largely under contribution this way. Sent back for incapa- 
city, they have been again pressed forward in some instances, and again 
been subjects of complaint. What is tobe done? Let it not be supposed 
we do not think some change necessary. The public service exhibits 
evidence enough of this fact. When the whole mass of the community 
is advancing, no one can hesitate to say advance must be the rule here. 
The present system is not the chosen system of the Government, which, 
trammelled by incompetent officials, and well aware of it, could not chan 
the aspect of things without bringing popular opinion to bear upon it. 
Every minister, no matter of what party, would avoid the risk of damaging 
his credit, of seeing his plans bungled out, of being exposed to the censure 
of political opponents, if he could, for he must be the scapegoat for all 
that goes wrong—no errors are “ excepted” in his case. There is charity for 
all things but a prime minister; his bones are not canonised even after 
martyrdom. There was a time when ignorance was a venial thing in 
public life; we remember the history of a chairman of the House of 
Commons, which might be a useful study for Lord Cecil, whose objection 
to literary men is, perhaps, that they know too much. We speak of a 
Lord William Poulet, whose knowledge went as far as was requisite in 
his time, more than half a century ago it is true, and who could scarcely 
read—who saw in “equivalent’’ the animal denominated an ‘elephant ;” 
and being required to give a written denial that he was the writer of a 
certain pamphlet, began, “This is to seratify, that the buk called the 
Snak——-”  “ Hold, my lord!” cried the requisitionist, “ that is enough. 
Your lordship did not write the pamphlet, I am convinced.” Sir J 
Germain believed that Sir Matthew Decker wrote the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. It was but the other day, at a military examination where 
the questions and answers were ~wenennnen ! written, we were informed 
that the question, “ Where are the Pyrenees ?” was answered, “ In India.” 
Yet the Queen’s commission had been borne by the answerer several 
a A boarding-school girl would have answered the question correetly. 
e knew of a case just after the recent order came out that officers were 
expected to read and make themselves acquainted with history, or to the 
same effect, that a youth of the Guards entered a bookseller’s shop in 
Pall Mall, and in the course of conversation asked the bibliopolist what 
he would recommend him to read, “such a bore of an order having come 
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out.” * Really I can’t say,” was the reply ; “that book close to you is 
a very entertaining om.” What i isit?” ‘ Boswell’s Johnson.” Oh, 
I read ‘ Boz’ some time ago.” We have heard of twenty young officials 
being asked if they had read the “ Vicar of Wakefield ;” only two had 
Seale so, but all had read the vile “ Mysteries of London.” 

It is a great misfortune that when youth is instructed in the elements, 
of education, it ceases. No course of useful direction leading to reflection 
follows ; no attempt to create those habits which render reading really 
beneficial. Hence it is that the spread of education has had little or no 
effect on the public mind, nor will it have any beyond creating a belief 
that reading is designed solely for amusement. Books of mere amuse- 
ment are complete barriers to mental progress ; other works are considered 
too dry and uninteresting after them. Professing to remedy all the 
foregoing evils, there was started in the City the new Administrative 
Reform Society. Established now a considerable time, it has not yet 
discovered the talisman which is to infuse into the senility of the public 
service the strength of the young eagle. 

It was once rumoured in the ancient town of Plymouth that the 
skipper of a bark, well inured to navigation by twenty years’ probation in 
all weathers, who knew, as well as he knew his vernacular tongue, every 
creek, rock, shoal, sounding, and bearing on the northern coast, must 
necessarily be one of the most experienced of seamen in general naviga- 
tion. If a certain local experience would answer for every coast, this was 
no doubt correct, and Mr. Bobstay merited the encomiums he received. 
He had never navigated the Channel, but had occasionally “ sighted” 
the Foreland; Dungeness was to him an unknown shore, and the bearings 
of Portland, for all he knew, were those of Cape Blanco. None ever 
handled a collier between the Tyne, Tees, and Thames in a more sailor- 
like manner, Fame was thrust upon him. The adroit mastership dis- 
played between the Tyne and the Thames, in vulgar opinion equally 
entitled him to the priority in seamanship off the coast of China in a 
typhoon, or St. Lucia ina West Indian hurricane. The result was that 
Bobstay obtained the command of a noble merchant vessel in Catwater, 
and taking a hurried leave of the black diamond traftie, qualifying his 
cuticular condition by a generous use of the lavatory, he set sail from the 
famed port of the Hawkins and Drakes, bound to Newfoundland. He 
was spoken with, all well, off the Lizard. The owners at Plymouth had 
an anticipatory dinner, to which, according to the papers, all the regions 
of the globe contributed their varieties, and where the departed Bobstay, 
unconscious of the honour, was toasted with three times three. Time 
flew—months passed. ‘The owners awoke as usual under the pressure of 
a golden nightmare, when one morning Bobstay and his vessel were dis- 
cerned quietly at anchor i in the Sound. 

“How is this?” the startled owners inquired, scarcely out of their 
golden dream—‘“ sprung a leak?—run from a pirate ?—what is the 
_nrvenet a 

‘No, gentlemen, ship and cargo all right,” replied the master; “I 
put back because I have beat about and about, and for the soul of me I 
can’t discover where Newfoundland is—gentlemen, I can’t find it.” 

Such nihility where confidence ran high is not mortifying alone to 
mercantile flesh. To see a lofty reputation like an inverted cone—a 
pyramid in place of receding course after course, threatening the scalp 
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by its impending shadow—is too bad. Spectators would smile at archi- 
tects who, in seeking a right royal road to reputation, begin their edifices 
with the apex downwards. Yet, if there be such, they must not be dis- 
couraged, for happily, as with the skipper Bobstay, the world every day 
gives credit for the power of performing great feats to those whose utmost 
efforts have never been able to go beyond very little ones. 

The profuse promises of the administrative reformers have, it is to be 
feared, terminated like Bobstay’s voyage. It would do the seaman and 
committee injustice to analyse their qualifications in regard to the duties 
they undertook, those duties being dissimilar. The society—perhaps it 
should be “company,” from starting into existence beneath the fostering 
shadow of Gog and Magog—at present tremorish from dread of reform 
themselves—the “company” exhibited symptoms of weakness at its first 
meeting. The shares were never at par. The reasons may not all be 
clear, but there was the fatality that no duke was in the chair, nor even a 
baron as a pis aller. Mr. Bull regards this as an omission not to be 
overlooked. Bull and his family are sensitive in the matter of “re- 
spectability”—a canting, indefinable term in great favour with them. 
Unless Bull is able to see that word in large letters, and he is thus certain 
his orthodox servility is secured, he will not sanction any novel proposal 
under the head either of faith, hope, or charity. His rule of life is me- 
chanical ; he lives upon the sayings and notions of others. Reasoning is 
a superfluous commodity with him. The matter is cut short at once by 
a coroneted chairman, for there is then the stamp of “ respectability,” 
with a list of subscribers in the papers, where Bull, his wife, and pro- 
geny, may conspicuously appear with their subscriptions, the parent 
pair having a wonderful knack at propagation. Without those ante- 
cedents secured, or anticipated on sure ground, there is no chance of 
a family donation even in the most tragical of cases. With those 
antecedents, father, mother, and the whole brood, with eyes on the 
chair, ears dreading to lose a word, and mouths expanded, will whine 
and blubber in full chorus. Such is the effect of a politic regard to a 
titled chairman in filling subscription-lists and lachrymatories. We 
fear the truth is that the committee at its first meeting were afraid of a 
rebuff had they solicited a man of high rank to act on an occasion of that 
peculiar kind. He must have exhibited, they imagined, rather a grotesque 
ambition in taking the place of honour on such an occasion, especially if 
he were a borough patron. ‘They forgot that in these times peer and 
peasant agree that progress is reform. Not only was there the above 
defect, but Bull was not quite satisfied about what he should gain b 
this City committee. He must see a direct advantage, clear to himself if 
to nobodyelse. ‘This conviction might have beer produced had a dinner 
been announced after another meeting, where Bull might dine himself 
into an easy, intermediate state of being, awaking peculiar kindliness, 
until his maudlin sympathies changed him from bigotry in creed to the 
most generous of universalisms, from infrigidation to the most emollient 
charity. Virtue with him cannot, inside the London Tavern, be sus- 
saleak free of venison on any occasion. His entrance there on all busi- 
ness implies edacious conditions: these things go pleasantly from having 
his reasons under hand. ‘“ Administrative reform!—meeting at the 
London Tavern—no dinner!” There appeared nothing personally pro- 
fitable in the thing. What did Bull ever care for other people now, or 
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for posterity hereafter, unless when his virtues were upheaved by port 
and turtle, when his gastriloquism finds vent in the pathetic-social. So 
he shook his head and broad shoulders, and said he could not understand 
it. ‘ What was the administration of a purge to the College of Phy- 
sicians to him? What good would it do him analysing the draughts of 
the apothecaries? What should he get by moderating the gurgitation 
of Morison’s entrail-destroying drastics ? Was it reforming supernu- 
m church offices ?—Chancery proceedings? Was the concoction 
and administration of the Mansion House turtle to be regulated ? Was 
the marrow-pudding to be in future submitted to their sublimities the 
Court of Aldermen before the feast, to prevent that civic bonne bouche 
from being brought into contempt? Was that distinguished adminis- 
trator of the law, Mr. John Ketch, to be reprehended or retire on a 
pension ? Was the corporation of London to be amended, and the false 
pretence of its corporate representatives being those of the metropolis of 
England to be set aside ?” Bull could not find anything definite in the 
loose proposals with which the committee, like another Pallas, started at 
once into maturity from the halls of the London Tavern. No other reason 
has yet been publicly ascertained for Bull’s neglect except the neglect of 
the titled chairman, and the self-evident deficiency of the gastronomical 
induction of the subject. Bull agreed that he scented a disagreeable 
odour as well as a good many others of her Majesty’s subjects, but he 
discovered that the committee had not, or could not, point out a dis- 
infector. 

The committee were, no doubt, in earnest, and so was honest Sancho 
about his government of Barataria. They might not have been at all 
deficient in those pedestrious conveniences with which certain divines tell 
us that in one particular hell is made as comfortable for a promenade as 
Regent-street ; but they have left us in the dark upon all the other 
points but their good intentions. We want details ; we wish to learn 
what are their plans for storming the public offices, and to be able to 
judge whether there is any probability of success, and whether the return 
of the Guards from the Crimea may not become an obstacle to their 
assaults upon Somerset House and the Treasury. It is to be feared they 
did not start masters of their subject. They built too much upon trut 
being on their side, not at all recollecting that at present, as in the past 
time, people will sooner begin the foundation of an edifice upon sand 
than upon truth. They expected the lady of that unhonoured name 
would come up from the bottom of her well to kindle their tiny lucifer 
match, and blow it up into a flame that should enlighten England from one 
end to the other, while they placed the hopeful young nominees of peers 
and M.P.’s in the fire of purification, they themselves acting the part of 
priests of Moloch in putting the children through the fire. But the 
forms and ceremonies on so momentous an occasion? These seem 
abandoned to accident, it is to be feared from lack of having secured the 
details from the Philistines, out of the archives of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Under such a happy species of purification, like a Salic law 
acquittal, we should no doubt find Euclids in our gaugers, Justinians in 
our lawyers, St. Pauls in our chaplains, Solons in our rulers, and correct 
spelling, with some adaptation of things to proper times and circum- 
stances in our Horse Guards éleéves. 

The foregoing patriotic hopes on the part of the public will, we fear, 
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remain in suspension for some time to come. Many men of great note 
in the City possess credit without esteem; the committee may have 
esteem without credit for the extent of their services. It is, as appears 
to us, gone back from where it set out, its Newfoundland being still 
unfound. Have they no spurs to “prick the sides of their intent 
withal?” They do not mean, like the Flying Dutchman, to be ever at 
sea out of sight of land? It is better they should anchor alongside their 
ledgers in Mark-lane and Thames-street, than not give us some account 
of their progress, if it be not an Eastern Counties Railway statement. 
We want to know their rolling stock, their motive power, the means 
they possess for grinding old stiff official incorrigibles into new and 
effective elasticities, to see that the drivers of the office engines are duly 
qualified, and that time be at last so properly valued in public offices, 
that half an hour be no more consumed in answering the question of 
“What's o'clock?” In short, we must have specifications and plans to 
strengthen our faith, that it may be known what there is to - % of some 
good crawling out at last, or whether we are to consider it all a “ Bob- 
stay’s Voyage,” after the City, from Bishopsgate to London Bridge, has 
been so long aching on the tiptoe of expectation. 

Is the committee content with its past exertions, and does it intend to 
leave the question as it is, having burned priming? The Parliamentary 
committee upon civil service qualification - perhaps, they think, taken 
the matter out of their hands; but the objects of that committee go not, 
it is reported, beyond the limit of the above service. If the City com- 
mittee have so resolved, it is to be commended for that valuable qualit 
possessed by prudent people in passing through a troublesome woitl, 
valuable more especially where sagacity and genius are re we 
-mean discretion, a sort of second-rate prudence, excellently well adapted 
for beating a retreat when advance becomes hopeless. 

The committee was surely not ignorant of the qualifications required 
in the different departments of the Government. On starting similar 
objects, too much is sometimes taken for granted, and the chapter of 
accidents is left to work out the operation. The measure being bene- 
ficial, the mode of action will come, it is supposed, from chance quarters, 
and thus things will slip into their right places in the end. Did the 
City committee master the views and examine the evidence of the Par- 
liamentary Civil Service Committee? Did it coincide or not as to the 
requisite degree of information or instruction which should qualify candi- 
dates for places? The City committee could not expect to compass its 
end destitute of means. 

If under the departmental heads, rigid, unsparing, unbending exami- 
nations were exacted free of favour or affection, no Oxford or Cambridge 
practices being permitted, so that a minister may say to a hungry M.P. 
who must have his nominee from the bogs of Munster or Connaught, 
under penalty of his anti-ministerial vote, safely housed in the Tax ; 
or daily refreshed with the odour of whisky at the Customs freshly 
imported, “Master Pat shall have a place if you will bring me the 
necessary certificate of his ability, without which you are aware I can do 
nothing,”— if this answer could be given rigidly in all cases, the public 
would be protected, and a change for the better would follow. The son 
of the peer or t, under an examination equally stringent, would 
then be qualified for serving the public, and the public, clear upon this 
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oint, would not care which it was. At present the appointment of 
inefficient persons is not dependent upon the choice of the minister, for 
he cannot refuse without hazard, i one of those necessities which in 
every position of society is more or less the ruling principle, whatever 
evil it may involve, besides subjecting the heads of departments to the 
accusation of that corruption, which in private business is, from choice, 
daily practised, but which is here a species of self-defence. 

It can be deemed no advantage to any administration that blockheads 
should be pitchforked into subordinate offices, when it must look to them 
for the punctual fulfilment of its orders. When Lord Aberdeen,’ the 
Duke of Newcastle, and their friends, ordered the expedition to the 
East, they had a just right to suppose that in a country like this, so 
powerful in means under all the different branches of the service, they 
would find them every way efficient. It was not so; the inefficiency of 
the leaders of jthe army under a system which the ministry did not 
create, ruined that ministry. There was nothing unconstitutional in 
this result; all ministers are answerable under similar circumstances. 
But can it be conducive to the well-being of any administration to be 
. ill served in its inferior departments, and lead in the end to these results ? 
The evil had become ingrained, and only recent revelations connected 
with the Crimean expedition forced it into notice. No administration 
can remedy such a mischief unless it be supported by public opinion, and 
upon that object it would have been difficult to fix public opinion, unless 
its deformities were strongly revealed, as by accident they have been. 
Those who used the system for their own advantage would not have 
hesitated to show its insulated promoters marks of their distaste. By 
insulated” we mean any individual minister or man who instituted a 
searching inquiry into the fitness of placing matters in a state equally 
just to merit and to the public. Because the selected legislators themselves 
make their profit out of the system existent, why disguise the truth ? 
The coldness with which schemes for the extension of parliamentary re- 
form have been recently received originated in the observation so noto- 
riously true, that the “ last state of too many who get into parliament 
is exceedingly better than the first.” Let the elastic political morality 
of the people be exchanged for the strict rule of duty to their country, 
and there will not be much longer any complaint on the score of official 
imbecility. Let those who go with the multitude to do “ good,” sus- 
pend the enjoyment of exalting its reputation until it changes its prac- 
tice of accepting for legislators the first comer, any body—we had almost 
suid any “ thing”—from some preponderating motive, not always founded 
on direet corruption, but such as the support of a railway job or a 
speculative company, under all which considerations the true legislative 
duties of a representative, in connexion with a great nation, are but a 
secondary affair. The sin under this head—not to speak of still lower 
considerations—is enormous. A great minister of England once said, 
“It was fortunate so few men could be prime ministers, as it was best 
that few should thoroughly know the shocking wickedness of mankind.” 

Those who form committees, however laudable in object, are bound, be- 
fore they bring them out, to make their business clear in all its bearings, 
so as to exhibit the remedy for the cure of the disease of which they com- 
plain, Doctors of medicine exhibit bread-pills sometimes ; not knowing 
what to administer, they take care to give something. We do not get 
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even bread-pills from the committee. It does not seem that the Ad- 
ministrative Reform body have proposed a palliative of any similar kind 
to the expecting public if they cannot manage acure. We fear they 
did not study the case before they offered to effect a cure, or they would 
have proposed a mode of treatment in detail. The sanguine feeling of 
the Peace Society, which is a society, too, that sustains itself upon taking 
things for granted in the way of remedy, got a cruel truth from Lord 
Palmerston the other day, when he undeceived them in their project of 
keeping peace in Europe by national arbitrations. Despite the immortal 
pilgrimage to St. Petersburg, they persist in poms the end without 
the meaus. They presume that courts which rule nations and their 
destinies can be got to settle national disputes by arbitration; a species 
of amiable simplicity of belief and of good intention, at the expense of 
all past experience, all past knowledge of courts, all hope among those 
who know the “ inborn” flagitiousness of the powers which be, and their 
concentration of every tendency to evil found in human nature—* ten- 
dency to”’ (it should be “ practice of ”) all possible vices. The individual 
criminal is repressed by laws which he has been accustomed to obey ; 
courts know no law, human or divine; the fear of some hostile brute 
force alone restrains them. Jealousies, hatreds, hypocrisies, murders, in- 
justices of every kind mark their career. Domestic rebellion appre- 
hended, or the dread of a neighbour equally powerful, not moral restraint, 
holds them in; no shuffle is too mean, no resource of low cunning be- 
neath their adoption. The colour or contour of a crime never troubles 
their slumbers. Sully—and his experience cannot be denied— Sully says, 
‘The grandest and most serious afiairs of state derive their origin and 
their most violent movements from the silliness, jealousies, envies, and 
other whims of a court, and are rather regulated by those than by medi- 
tations and well-digested consultations, or by considerations of honour, 
glory, or good faith!” Let us imagine Russia arbitrating between 
Austria and Prussia, or the Pope between Sardinia and the last and 
worst of the Bourbons at Naples, what a melancholy farce would it be! 
Would to God, for the sake of mankind, for the sake of the peace and 
happiness of Europe, such a scheme were practicable, to preserve us from 
the calamities of war in future! Would to God the Peace Society were 
right, and the experience of all time, past and present, on the feasibility 
of the means they advocate were wrong. ‘Those who mean well are 
often unaware, in their desire to do good, of the insurmountable ob- 
stacles in their way. There was once an hereditary professor of divinity 
at Hamburg. Franklin talked of hereditary mathematicians, after the 
example of the practice of our House of Lords as hereditary judges. We 
fear our numerous successions of reformers resemble these hereditary 
absurdities in their continued successions, without a more efficient fulfil- 
ment of their objects than if they were continued from sire to son, The 
truth is, they set out wrong in supposing the multitude always right ; 
whereas the mischief begins in the venality of the people, and naturally 
shoots upward. ‘The leaven of virtue in the masses is neutralised by the 
amount of their unleavened evil, and there is, over and above, a surplus 
number besides, to whom their superiors, rightly or wrongly, when 
vituperated to the colour of midnight, might reply in the well-known lan- 

e of the pot to the kettle, which, however to the point, savours too 
oe of that of the scullion to adopt for the decoration of these pages. 
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THE MISSING LETTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“‘THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


Ir was the dinner-hour at Hill House Farm, an hour after mid-day. 
Mr. Sterling, the farm’s occupant, and his daughter sat down to it alone. 
The farmer was sinking into years, and latterly he had been full of ail- 
ments, had grown short of breath and wheezy on the chest, and could not 
look after his out-door pursuits as formerly. His daughter was of quiet, 
gentle manners, not beautiful, but full of earnest truth and kindness. It 
was singular that the farmer’s only child, who was admired wherever she 
was known, and who would be the inheritor of his substance, should have 
gained her six-and-twentieth year without having changed her name, but 
she laughingly answered, when joked about it, that she could not afford 
to leave her father and mother. 

“ Shall I carve to-day, father, or will you?” inquired Anne. 

* You carve, child. Cut for your mother first.” 

But Anne chose first of all to help her father. The dish was boiled 
beef, and she was careful to cut it for him as he best liked it. Appetite 
never failed with Farmer Sterling. She then rose to take up her mother’s 
dinner. 

“ Hallo, Anne !” cried the farmer, “what are you leaving the table 
for? Where’s Molly, that she can’t take that up?” 

“Molly has so much to do to-day,” was his daughter's reply. 
“'There’s Martha’s work, as well as her own; and with her weak knee 
she will not be able to stir when night comes, if she has to run up and 
down stairs. I shall be there and back in a minute.” 

When dinner was over, the farmer drew his arm-chair close to the fire. 
Anne gave him his pipe and tobacco, set his jug of ale beside him, and 
then went up to her mother’s chamber. She smoothed the bed and the 

illows, or mam oe her mother’s cap for a smarter one, in case any neigh- 
in, put some lavender-water on her handkerchief, and gave 
her he mr little glass of wine. 

“ What else can I do, mother ?” she asked. 

“Nothing, my dear. Sit down and be still. You must be tired, 
helping Molly so much this morning. Unless you will read a psalm. 
The book is here.” 

Anne Sterling took the Prayer-book, and read the evening psalms for 
the day. Her accent and manner of reading were those of a gentle- 
woman, practically inured, as she was, to inferior household occupations. 
She then sat talking, till, after a while, her mother seemed inclined to 
sleep ; so Anne softly left the room, and went down stairs into the kitchen. 
It was then four o’clock. 

“Well, Molly, how are you getting on?” 

“Oh, pretty well,” fone responded the old servant, who was a fixture 
in a family. «Martha adn't. need to go gadding out for a holiday 

ary day, gh. I'm off now into the dairy.” 
s my father gone into the fields ?” inquired Miss Sterling. 
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“ ] ha’n’t «een nor heer’d him since dinner.” 

“ What, all this while! Then he must have dropped asleep.” 

As Anne spoke, she went along the passage to the sitting-room, and 
soon a wild shriek reached Molly’s ears. The latter ran after her, as well 
as her lame leg would allow. 

Farmer Sterling was in a fit. His pipe lay broken on the ground, and 
his head had fallen on the elbow of his chair, his eyes starting, and 
froth issuing from his lips. Molly screamed out that it was apoplexy. 

‘He'll be gone,” she uttered, “ unless something can be done, He's 
going fast. However can we get the doctor here in time?” 

Anne Sterling, pale as a sheet, gathered her scared senses together. 
“ T will run into Layton for the doctor,” she said; “ you would never get 
there. Hold his head up and rub his hands while I am gone.” 

She darted off without bonnet or shawl across the fold-yard into the 
‘ Jane, which was the nearest way to the little town of Layton, flying along 

as if for her life. It was dirty, and the mud splashed up with every step. 
A labourer, in a smock-frock, who was at work in a contiguous field 
stared at her with astonishment, and strided to the stile to look at her as 
she passed, 

“Oh,” she cried, as she darted up to him, her heart leaping at the 
sight of a human being, one who might perhaps be of service, “ if you 
can run quicker than I, pray go for me into Layton. My father I 
—I did not notice that it was you,” she abruptly broke off; “I beg your 
pardon.” And, swifter if possible than before, she few on her way down 
the lane. 

He was scarcely more than thirty years of age, yet lines of care were 
in his face, and silver was mixed with his luxuriant hair, but his counte- 
nance was open and part to look upon. He was a tall, agile man, 
and he leaped the stile and overtook Anne, 

‘* Miss Sterling ! Miss Sterling!” he impressively said, as he came up 
with her, and, strange to say—strange when contrasted with his dress and 
his menial occupation—his words and bearing were those of an educated 
and refined man,—“ you are in some distress. ‘Though it is I—myself : 
though I am a banned, persecuted outcast, need that neutralise any aid I 
can render? Surely no curse will follow that. What can I do for you?” 

She hesitated. Her breath was getting short, her legs were aching, 
and she felt she could not keep up this pace long. What though he was 
pointed to amongst his fellow-men as a criminal who, by luck, not merit, 
had escaped the hulks, was not her father dying for want of aid? Yes, 
she would waive prejudice at this time of need. 

“My father is in a fit,” she panted. “Ifyou can get Mr. Jelf to 
him quicker than I can, we should be ever thankful to you. I fear it is 
apoplexy.” 

“Apoplexy!” he repeated; “then no time should be lost, Miss 
Sterling. It must be half an hour before Mr. Jelf can be with him, even 
should he be at home. He must be bled instantly, Is there no one in 
the house who can do it ?” 

She shook her head as she ran on, for she had not halted in her pace. 
‘‘ Not a soul is in the house but Molly. Save my mother—who is bed- 
ridden.” 


‘Then I had better go back to your house—if it may be permitted me 
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to enter it;” and he spoke the last words with conscious indecision, “I 
may be able to do something : if you ean go on for Mr. Jelf.” 

“ Be it so,” she answered. ‘ Lose no time.” 

He sped back swiftly, and entered the house by of the kitchen. 
He knew the locality well. There was no one about, teat he heard the 
voice of Molly—he remembered that well, also—calling out in a sobbing. 
startling tone, to know who was there. 

She started much more when he went in and she saw who it was. A 
look of blank dismay, not unmixed with resentment, overspread her 
countenance. 

“What do you want, Master Ledbitter? What brings you hete ?” 

“T come to render aid—if any be in my power. By Miss Sterling’: 
desire,” he added, distinctly. “By the time the doctor got here he 
would be past aid,”’ he continued, looking at the unfortunate man. “ Get 
me a wash and-basin, and some linen to make a bandage. Have youany 
hot water ?” 

“Yes,” sobbed Molly, “a biler full. I put it on to wash out my 
kitchen.” 

“Then get a bucket of it, and bring in all the mustard you have in 
the house, while I take off his shoes and stockings. Make ‘haste. We 
may restore him yet.”’ 

John Ledbitter spoke with an air of authority, and Molly, to her own 
astonishment, obeyed, much as she despised him. Little time lost he. 
There was no lancet at hand, but he bared the farmer’s arm, and used his 
own sharp penknife. He was an intelligent man, knew something of 
surgery, and when Anne Sterling returned she found her father had been 
rescued from immediate danger. Mr. Jelf was not with her: he was on 
the other side Layton, visiting a patient, but they had sent after him. A 
neighbour or two returned with Anne. 

“ He ain’tin no favour with honest folk, that John Ledbitter,” remarked 
Molly to Miss Sterling, when she came in, “but as sure as we are sinful 
creatures, you may thank him, Miss Anne, that you have got a living 
father. He was at the last gasp.” 4 

He did more besides restoring him. He was strong and active, and. 
with a little help from the women, he got Mr. Sterling up-stairs, undressed 
him, and placed him in bed. “I will remain and ne 6 him, with your 
permission,” he said, looking at Anne, “ till the surgeon comes.’ 

“Tf you will kindly do so,” she answered. “I am very grateful to 
you, indeed I am,” she added, through her tears, as she kindly held out 
her hand to him. ‘ My mother will not know how to thank you when 
she hears that to you, under Heaven, he owes his life.” 

Mr. Ledbitter did not take her offered hand. He extended his own. 
and turned it round from side to side, as if to exhibit its horny, roug!: 
texture, bearing the impress of hard, out-door work, whilst a “peculiar 
smile of mockery and bitterness rose to his face. “It is not so fitting as 
it once was to come into contact with a lady’s,” he observed; “these last 
six years have left their traces on it. Yow would say also, as the world 
says, that worse marks than those of work are on it—that it bears the 

impress of its crime, as Cain bore his.” 

She looked distressed. What was there that she could answer ? 
“And yet, Anne—pardon me, the familiar name rose inadvertently. 
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not from disrespect: I used to call you so, and you have never since, in 
my mind, been anything but Anne Sterling—what if I were to assert 
that the traces of rough usage are the worst guilt of which that hand ean 
righteously be accused—that it is dyed with no deeper crime? What 
then ?” 

**] don’t know,” she faltered. 

“I do,” he answered. ‘‘ You would throw my assertion to the winds, 
as others did, and leave me to toil, and blanch, and die in them, rather 
than accord me the sympathy so necessary from man to man, even though 
it were but che sympathy of pity. A messenger of Heaven might whisper 
such to a fallen angel.” 

The reproach of crime had lain upon John Ledbitter for more than 
six long years. One of a large family, and of highly respectable parents, 
he was brought up a land-agent and agriculturist, and became the 
manager of an estate in the county. Subsequently the property changed 
owners, and John Ledbitter, whilst looking out for another situation, un- 
dertook to drive the mail-cart from Higham to Weirford and Layton. It 
was regarded as a young man’s freak by his acquaintances, and they 
used to salute him as the “‘ gentleman-driver.” John himself said he did 
it to steer clear of idleness and mischief. Before he had driven it three 
months, a letter was abstracted from the Layton bag, in a mysterious 
manner; and it would seem that the culprit could not, by any possibility, 
have been other than John Ledbitter. The Higham postmaster, Mr. 
Grame, had put this letter into the bag with his own hands, secured the 
bag (with string only—the custom then), and delivered it to Ledbitter. 
The latter locked it in his mail-cart, drove to Layton, and handed the 
bag to the postmaster of that place: but the letter was then gone. 
There could not be a more palpable case, and conviction of the gentle- 
man-driver’s guilt was forced on every breast. The letter was for 
Farmer Sterling, and had contained a fifty-pound note; which fact was 
previously known, a similar letter and enclosure being forwarded to the 
farmer every Christmas. Ledbitter was not prosecuted, either by Farmer 
Sterling or the government; but he had since been a proscribed man 
amongst his fellows. It appeared an unaccountable fact that he should 
have remained in the locality where his crime was committed: better for 
him to have gone where he was not known, and begun life again, a free 
man. Employment in his own sphere was denied him—-who would trust 
a thief ?—and, from that day, had John Ledbitter, by manua! labour as 
a husbandman, kept body and soul together. 

At the time the crime was committed an attachment existed between 
him and a niece of Farmer Sterling’s, a Miss Cleeve. It was instantly 
and rudely broken off by the young lady, and she had become the wife 
of the postmaster of Higham, son to the gentleman spoken of above, 
who then held the situation. And when John Ledbitter went to the 
farm, this afternoon, to the succour of Mr. Sterling, it was the first time 
he had entered it for these six dreary years. 
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II. 


PARMER STERLING got better, but for a time, and a very short 
one: hardly long enough, as the old gentleman himself said, to make his 
peace with his Maker, He never left his bed again. Mrs, Sterling, 
whose disorder appeared to abate, and her ereogeh to revive with the 
necessity of the case, now managed to reach her husband’s room daily, 
and to sit with him for several hours. 

About three weeks subsequently to the farmer's attack, his daughter 
went to Higham by the morning coach, to see her cousin, Mrs. Grame. 
As she entered the passage of the house, the office was on her right, and 
Mr. Grame was there, stamping some letters. Anne waited a moment, 
~ might see her, and she observed that his eyes were red, and 


“ Good morning, Walter,” she said, at length. ‘Is Selina up-stairs ?” 

The postmaster looked up. ‘What, is it you, Anne? You have 
just come, I suppose. How is the old gentleman ?” 

“ He is better, but gains no strength, and does not get up. This is 
the first day he has seemed sufficiently comfortable for me to leave him, 
or I should have been in to see Selina before,” 

“ And I have been so bothered with one thing or other that I have 
not had a minute to ride over. What tale’s that, about Ledbitter having 
saved his life ?” 

“He certainly did. My father must have been dead before the 
surgeon came, had it not been for John Ledbitter. He applied the 
necessary remedies, and bled him, as handily and effectually as Mr. Jelf 
could have done.” 

“Ah, women are easily frightened,” carelessly repeated the post- 
master. ‘‘ You came across him, we heard, as you were running into 
Layton, for Jelf.” 

** It was so.” 

‘Well, then I must tell you, Anne, that I contradicted that report. 
For I never could believe you would have permitted yourself to hold 
speech with such a character, still less to admit him inside the house.” 

* Not to save my father ?’’ returned Anne. “ I would use any means, 
any instrument, when his life was at stake.” 

‘You did not know it would save his life,” persisted Mr. Grame. “I 
am astonished at your imprudence, Anne.” 

“ My father was dying for want of assistance,’ she retorted, warmly. 
“T am thankful that Providence threw even John Ledbitter in my way 
to render it.”’ 

“ Providence !” sarcastically ejaculated the postmaster. 

“ Providence,” quietly repeated Anne. ‘ The longer I live, the more 
ay do I see the hand of Providence in every action of our lives. 

ven in those which to us may appear insignificantly trivial, at the 
moment of their occurrence.” 

* You'll avow yourself a fatalist next,” rejoined the postmastér. 

“ How is the baby ?” inquired Anne, by way of turning the conver- 
sation. | 
“Oh, it’s well enough, if one may judge by its squalling. I never 
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heard a young one with such lungs. I think Selina must manage it 
badly. You'll find them all up-stairs.” 

Miss Sterling ascended to.an upper room, Mrs. Grame’s bed-chamber, 
and knocked at the door. But there was so great a noise inside of children 
crying, that she found little chance of being heard. She opened it. Mrs. 
Grame sat in a rocking-chair, in an invalid wrapper and shawl, her 
countenance ghastly from illness, presenting so painful a contrast to 
the once blooming and lovely Selina Cleeve, that few could have traced a 
resemblance. The infant in her arms was crying, as if in pain; another 
little fellow, of two years, stood by her knee, roaring also, from temper. 

Anne went up and kissed her. ‘“ What are you doing here, with these 
crying children, Selina?” she said. 

“Oh dear, do try and quiet them, Anne!” Mrs. Grame helplessly 
uttered, bursting into tears; “my very life is harassed out of me. Since 
the nurse left, I have the trouble of them all day.” 

Miss Sterling threw her bonnet and shawl on the bed, and taking a 
paper of home-made cakes from her pocket, drew the elder child’s eye 
towards them. The tears were arrested half-way, the mouth remained 
opened, and the noise ceased. 

“These cakes are for good little boys who don’t ery,” said Anne, 
seating the young gentleman on the floor, and putting some into his 
pinafore. Then she took the infant from its mother, and carried it about 
the room. When soothed to silence and sleep, she sat down with it on 
her knee. 

“ Selina,” she began, “I am not going to tell you now that you are a 
bad manager, for I have told you that often enough when you were well. 
But how comes it that you have no nurse ?” 

“Ask Walter,” replied Mrs. Grame, a flood of resentment escaping 
with her tone. 

“ Now be calm, and speak quietly of things. You surely purpose taking 
a maid for the children ?”’ 

‘« TJ purpose!’’ bitterly retorted Mrs. Grame ; ‘it is of very little use 
what I purpose or want. Walter squanders the money away on his own 
pleasures, and we cannot afford to keep two servants. Now you have the 
plain truth, Anne.”’ 

‘“‘T have thought,’ resumed Miss Sterling, after an awkward pause, 
“that you have sometimes appeared not quite at your ease as to money. 
But a case like this is one of necessity: your health is at stake, and it is 
Mr. Grame’s duty to provide an additional servant, if only for a few 
months.” 

“‘ Listen, Anne,” resumed Mrs. Grame, speaking with an excitement 
her cousin in vain endeavoured to arrest. “ You thought I married well : 
that if Walter had been living freely, as a young man, and anticipated 
his inheritance, he was steady then, had a good home to bring me to, and 
a liberal salary. You thought this—my uncle and aunt thought it—I 
thought it. But what were the facts? Before that child was born”— 
and she pointed to the little cake-eater—‘ I found he was over head and 
ears in debt, and they have been augmenting ever since. His quarter’s 
salary, when paid, only serves to stop the most pressing, and supply his 
private expenses, of which he appears to have abundance. Such expenses 
are shameful for a married man.” 
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. “Becalm, Selina.” 
“Calm! how can I be calm? I wish I had never seen him"! I wish 
lh 


ébeen:a thousand miles off, before I consented to marry him! [| 

ove him. Don’t look reprovingly! at me, Anne; it is ‘the 

~—— p. . Tioved but one,:and that was John Ledbitter. When he turned 
wo I thought my heart would, have broken, though I carned 

it off with a high hand ¢o Aim, for I was bitterly incensed against him. 
Then came Walter Grame, with his dnsinuating whispers and Ins hand- 
some person, and talked me into a liking for him. And then into a 

“ Selina,” interrupted Miss Sterling, “you should not speak so of your 
husband, even to me.” 

“I shallepeak to the world, perhaps, by-and-by : he goads me enough 
for it. Night after night, night after night, since from a few monthe after 
our marriage, does he spend away from me. In what society, think you ? 
He comes home towards morning, sometimes sober, and then I know 
where he has been, for I have heard ; but oftener he comes staggering 
home from the public-house, primed with drink and smoke. Beast!” 

Miss Sterling wrung her hands, but she could not stem the torrent of 
w 

“JT should not so much care now, for I have grown imured to it, and 
my former reproaches—how useless they were !—have given place to 
silent scorn and hatred, were it not for the money these habits of his con- 
sume. Circumstances have grown very bad with us; of money there 
seems to be none; and it is with difficulty we provide for our daily wants, 
for tradespeople refuse us credit. How then can I brmg another servant 
into the house, when we can hardly keep the one we have ?” 

“ This state of things must be killing her,” thought Anne Sterling, as 
she listened and shivered. 

“‘ What it will come to I don’t know,” proceeded the invalid, “but a 
break-up seems inevitable, and then he will lose his situation as post- 
master. In any case, I don’t think he will keep it long, for if he could 
stave off pecuniary ruin, his health is so shattered that he is unfit to hold it. 
I now thank my dear aunt that she was firm in having my 150047. settled 
on myself. The interest of it is not much, but, if the worst comes to the 
worst, it may buy dry bread to keep me and these poor children from 
starvation, and pay for a garret to lodge in.” 

* Qh, Selina !” uttered Miss Sterling, as the tears ran down her cheeks, 
“how terribly you shock me !” 

“T have never betrayed this toa human being till now. You may 
have thought me grown cold, capricious, ill-tempered—no doubt you 
have, Anne, often, when you have come here. Not long ago, you said 
how marriage seemed to have altered me. But now you see what I have 
had to try me, the sort of existence mine has been.” 

“What can I do for you? how can I help ?”’ inquired Anne. “ Were 
my father well, I would take little Walter home with me, and relieve you 
of lim for a time, but his state demands perfect quiet m the house. 
Money, beyond a trifle, I have not, of my own, to offer: aps m 
mother, a she knows, will———” 4 ee 

“She must not know,” vehemently interrupted Mrs. Grame. “I 
forbid you to tell her, Anne—I forbid you to tell any one. As to 
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money, if you were to put a hundred pounds down before me this minute, 
I would say, throw it rather into the first ditch you came to, for it would 
only be squandered, by him, on his orgies and his debts. No, let the 
crisis come: the sooner the better: things may be smoother after it, at 
any rate quieter ; for, as it is, the house is dunned by creditors. Qh, 
Anne! if it were not for these children I would come back and find 
peace at the farm, if you would give me shelter. But now—to go from 
my own selfish troubles—tell me about my ancle. To think that it 
should be John Ledbitter, of all people, who came im to his help! Walter 
went on in a fine way about it, in one of his half-tipsy moods. He has 
an unconquerable hatred to him, as powerful as it is lasting. I suppose 
it arises from knowing I was once so attached to him.” 

“ Selina,” returned Miss Sterling, lowering her voice, “ you will say it 
is a strange fancy of mine, but from a few words John Ledbitter spoke 
to me, the evening of my father’s attack, I have been doubting whether 
he was guilty.” 

“What can you mean?” demanded Mrs. Grame, with startling fervour ; 
“what grounds have you? did he assert his innocence ?” 

‘Qn the contrary, he seemed rather to let me assume his guilt. He 
said, that of course I believed him guilty, like the rest of the world did ; 
and then followed a hint that he could assert his innocence. But his 
manner said more than his words. It was so peculiar, so haughtily 
independent, betraying the self-reliance of an innocent man, smarting 
under a stinging sense of injury. I do believe——” 

“ Don’t go on, Anne,” interrupted Mrs. Grame, with a shudder. “If 
it should ever turn out that John Ledbitter was accused unjustly, that I, 
of all others, helped to revile and scorn him, my sum of misery would be 
complete, and I must go mad or die. I suppose you have seen him but 
that once.” 

“Indeed we have. He called the next day, and Molly let him go up 
to see my father.” 

“In his smock-frock,” interposed Mrs. Grame, in a half derisive tone. 

“ We have never seen him in anything else, except on Sundays, and 
then he is dressed as a gentleman. He comes every day now.” 

“Ha!” 

“ He proffered his services to me and my mother, if he could be of any 
use about the farm. We were at terrible fault for some one to replace 
my father, and a few things he undertook were so well executed that 
they led to more. Now he is regularly working for us.” 

Mrs. Grame leaned her head upon her hand and mused. “Is he 
much altered ?”’ she asked. ; 

“Oh yes. His hair is going grey, and his countenance has a look of 
care I never thought to see on one so smiling and sunny as was John 
Ledbitter’s.” 

Miss Sterling returned to Layton that evening with sad and sorrowful 
thoughts ; the more so, that she was forbidden to confide them, even to 
her mother. But she had little leisure to brood over them in the weeks 
ensuing, for a change for the worse occurred in her father’s state, and it 
was evident that his thread of life was worn nearly to its end, The 
farmer held many an anxious conversation with his wife and daughter, 
touching his mes fs affairs. It was intended that the farm should be 
L2 
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given up, after his death, but several months must elapse before that 
could be effected, and who was to manage the land in the mean time? 
One Sunday evening, in particular, the farmer seemed unusually restless 
and anxious on this score. His wife in vain besought him not to disturb 
himself—that she and Anne should manage very well. 

“T should have died more at ease, I tell ye, if I could have left ye 
with a trusty bailiff and overlooker,” persisted the farmer. “Anne has 
got her head on her shoulders the right way, I know; but women can’t 
see much to out-dvor things. If that John Ledbitter had not got the 
mark upon him, there’s not a man I’d so soon have left as him. He's a 
downright good farmer.” 

Anne cleared her throat and spoke up timidly. “ Father,” she said, 
‘IT by no means feel sure, now, that John Ledbitter was guilty. A few 
words he let fall, the night he was taking care of you, gave rise to a 
powerful doubt of it in my mind.” 

“ Eh, girl?” cried Farmer Sterling, in bewilderment. 

* It would not surprise me to find that he was innocent. Of course—— 
There he is,” broke off Anne, seeing John Ledbitter advance, from her 
seat by the window. “I dare say he is coming here to inquire after 

ou.” 
we Let him come up,” rejoined the farmer. 

Mr. Ledbitter entered. None, looking at him now, could suppose he 
had the brand of a thief upon him, still less that he was a common day- 
labourer. For he bore the stamp of a gentleman in his dress and manner 
—in his superior black clothes and his manly form and countenance. 
Mr. Sterling asked him to take a chair, and Anne pushed one forward : 
the first time for many years that he had been invited to a seat in that 
house. 

“ John Ledbitter,” began the farmer, “ since I lay here I have had a 
many things in my mind, that old business of yours is one of ’em, and 
something Anne has just been saying has brought it back again. “So 
when you came to the door, in the very nick o’ time, the thought came 
over me that I’d ask you, once again, if you could, or would, make things 
clearer. It’s all over and done for now, however it might have been, but 
I should like to know the truth. I’m a dying man, John Ledbitter, 
and it would be a rest to my mind.” 

A deep crimson hue dyed the face of John Ledbitter. Once, twice, 
he essayed to speak, and no words came, but when he did find speech it 
was that of a truthful, earnest-minded man. 

‘Six years ago—more now—when that happened, I denied my guilt 
to you, Farmer Sterling. I told you that I was innocent as you were ; 
but you answered me derisively, and sneered me to silence. I was inno- 
cent.” 

‘What !” gasped the farmer, whilst Mrs. Sterling rose into a more 
upright position on her pillowed chair. 

“T have not often been guilty of telling a lie: never that I can now 
recal to my recollection. But I could no more dare to assert one to you, 
hovering on the confines of the next world, than I could, were I myself 
on the brink of it. Farmer Sterling, as I said then, I repeat to you 
now—I never knew what became of the letter or the money; I never 
touched either. In the presence of God I assert this.’’ 
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“ Then who did take it ?” inquired the amazed farmer. 

“T cannot tell ; though my nights have been sleepless and my hair has 
wn grey with anxiety over this very point. Old Mr. Grame affirmed 
letter was in the bag when he delivered it to me ; Mr. Marsh affirmed 

it was not in it when I delivered it to him. They were both to be 
trusted ; they were both above suspicion: but I will affirm that the bag 
between those points was never opened or touched, or the box of the mail- 
cart unlocked. It is a curious mystery, but a certainty has always rested 
upon me that time will unravel it.” 

“ But why not have proclaimed your innocence then, as you do now ?” 
inquired Mrs. Sterling. 

‘Dear madam, I did proclaim it,’’ he answered with emotion. “To 
my relatives, to my friends, to the postmasters, to Mr. Sterling; as 
earnestly, as solemnly, as I now assert it this day. Not one listened to 
me. I met, even from my brothers, with nothing but disbelief and con- 
tumely. They were impressed with the conviction that my innocence was 
an impossibility. Ido not blame them: I should myself so have judged 
another, accused under the same circumstances : oe even she, who was 
more to me than my own life, joined in the scorn and shook me off. I took 
an oath, a rash one, perhaps, that I would never leave the county till my 
innocence was established. So I have lived since by the sweat of my 
brow, shunned by, and shunning my equals ; never ceasing, in secret, my 
endeavours to trace out the lost note, but as yet without success. I have 
spoken truth, Farmer Sterling.”’ 

“IT do believe you have,’’ murmured the dying man. ‘ May God 
make up to you the persecutions you have endured, John Ledbitter !”’ 

Farmer Sterling died a man of substance, worth several thousand 
pounds, and John Ledbitter discarded his smock-frock when he was ap- 
pointed manager of the farm by Mrs. Sterling. And thus a few uae 


went by. 
III. 


Tue post-office at Higham was closed for the night, and its master 
sat drinking var ay a 4 in his sitting-room. It was only ten 
o’clock, very early for him to be at home, but he had come in, saying he 
was not well. Mrs. Grame sat by his side in a sullen state of rebellion. 
He had received his salary two days before, had locked it up in one of his 
iron safes, and had given her none. A desperate resolution was stealing 
over her—and the reader may justify or condemn her according to his own 
opinion—that as soon as her husband should sleep she would go down to 
the office, and take some of this money for her pressing necessities. 

‘‘ Where’s the sugar ?’’ inquired Mr. Grame. 

“T have no sugar for you,” she resentfully answered, “I told you 
there was none for the baby to-day.” 

The postmaster, in a jocular tone, for he had taken enough a 
consigned his wife and child to a very far-off place, drank some brandy 
neat, and pulled open the sideboard-cupboard in search of the sugar-basin. 
There it stood, full of sugar. So he paid his wife another worthy com- 
pliment. 

“Tt is not yours,” she exclaimed, ‘‘or meant for you. My cousin 
Anne was here to-day, and bought it for the baby.” 
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He answered by dropping some into his glass. “And what news did 
Anne Sterling bring?” he said, in a mocking tone, as he lighted a 
cigar: “fresh praises of their new manager, the thief Ledbitter ?”’ 

“Tt was not itter who was the thief, she told me that news,” Mrs. 
Grame replied, in a raised, and almost am hysterical voice ; for the infor- 
mation had had its effect upon her. “John Ledbitter was innocent, and 
arom was committed by another. J ought to have known that from 
the ”? 

A fearful change came over Walter Grame. His face turned to a 
deadly whiteness, his cigar fell from his lips, and his teeth chattered in 
his head. ‘“ Ledbitter innocent!” he gasped forth, “Did she say who 
took it? How did it come to light ?” 

“ What is the matter with you?” cried Mrs. Grame, in astonishment. 
“ Are you so full of hatred to John Ledbitter, that the hearing of his 
innocence should affeet you in this manner?” 

“ Woman!” he retorted, in the extreme of agitation, “1 ask you how 
it came to light ?” 

“ Nothing has come to light, except that Ledbitter assured, and econ- 
vinced, my uncle of his innocence, just before his death. I wish the 
real iedaal was discovered,” she impetuously continued: “I, for one, 
would aid im persecuting him to the death. Whoever he may be, he 
has been hugging himself under the ruin of poor John Ledbitter.”’ 

Mr. Grame laughed, a forced laugh, and stooped to pick up his 
crushed cigar, for he had put his foot on it when it fell burning to the 

t. “That’s his sort of innocence, is it,” he derisively observed ; 
‘his own assertion! Honest men want something else, Mrs, Grame.” 

But Selina saw that his teeth chattered still, and his hand shook so as 
to scarcely lift the bottle, draughts from which he kept pouring into his 
glass. “How very singular!” she repeated to herself. 

The spirit at length told upon Mr. Grame, and he sank dowm upon 
the sofa and slept, an unconscious man. T hen, her lips pressed together 
with angry resolution, Mrs. Grame possessed herself of his keys and the 
key of the private office, which he always kept in his pocket, and she 
stole down stairs. 

She stood before the iron safe, the smaller safe—his, in his father’s 
time—and tried the keys, several of the bunch, before she came to the 
right one. The moment it was unlocked the door flow open and struek 
her on the forehead. A large bump rose instantly: she put up her 
hand and felt it. At any other time she would wey been half stunned 
with the shock ; it was not heeded now. 

Two enah-bones, and three small drawers were disclosed to view, and 
she had to try the keys again; each drawer opened with a different key. 
The first drawer was full of papers: in the seeond, as she drew it open, 
she saw no money, only one solitary letter lying at the end of it. An 
old ea tting yellow now ; still folded, but its seal broken and its 

« Mar. Sterling, Hill House Farm, Layton, Highamehire.” A 
mee 3 curiosity excited her: she had recoguised the af her 
own father: what should bring a letter ef his, to her uncle, m secret 
safe of Walter Grame’s? As she opened the letter, something: fell from 
it, and Mrs. Grame sank almost fainting on a chair. 

It was the long-lost letter and money, which John Ledbitter had been 
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aceused of stealing, the bank-note for fifty pounds. “ Had the letterbeen 

mislaid by old Mr. Grame, and overlooked till this day?” she asked, in 

the first bewilderment of eneg “ Or had Walter <— = = s 

to bring disgrace ur bitter? The latter, oh! t r,” 
7 convulsively uttered, ie reason asserted its powers; “and I, who 
onee so truly loved John Ledbitter, discarded him for this man !” 

She made no further search for the gold—this discovery absorbed 
every care and thought. Securing the letter and note upon her person, 
she locked the safe again, sped up-stairs, and shook her husband — 
pouring forth her indi accusation. He struggled up on the sofa, 
and stared at her: she herself was a curious object just then, with that 
dark mound standing out on her forehead, and her dangerous excitement. 
Then he began to shake and shiver, for he comprehended that the officers 
of justice were after him. ‘The fright partially sobered him, but he was 
stupified still. 

“Nobody can prosecute but you, Selina,” he abjectly stammered, in 
his confusion. “ You will not refuse to hush it up for your husband.” 

“Tell me the truth, and I will not prosecute,” she vehemently 
answered, humouring his fears. ‘Did you do it on purpose to ruin 
Jobn Ledbitter ?” 

“‘ No, no,” he uttered; “ I was hard up, I was indeed, Selina, I did 
not know where to turn for money, and if my debts had come to the 
knowledge of the old man he would have disinherited me. So when 
this fifty pounds came, like a temptation, before me, I took it. That's 
the whole truth.” 

“ You took it!” she repeated. “After it was given to John Led- 
bitter ?” 

“Tt never was given to him. As the old man dropped it into the bag 
some one came to the window, and my father turned to answer. It was 
Stone the barber. I twitched the letter out then, and the old governor 
closed the bag and never knew it. But I did not use it, Selina; the 
money’s there now; I could not find an immediate opportunity of 
changing it away, and then there was such a hubbub struck up that [ 
never dared to.” 

“And I could make this man my husband!” she muttered—*“ the 
father of my y children! Traitor! coward! how dared you 
thaust. yourself into the society of honest people ?”’ 

His only answer was to stagger to the table, and drink a deep draught 
of the spirit still on it. It revived his courage. 

“ Ha! ha! my old father had a dream a night or two before he died. 
He dreamed that Ledbitter was innocent, and charged me to make it up 
to him. Me! as if some inkling of the truth had penetrated to his 
brain. I did not like that dream: it has cowed me, since, whenever I 
have thought of it, and now it has come out. But there’s one 
Selina, which is glorious to think of still—that I outwitted him of his, 
bri ” 

She might have done him an injury had she remained in the room 
longer, for her feelings were worked up to a pitch of exasperation border- 
ing upon madness. She went. up-stairs, bolted herself in the room with 
her children, and threw herself, undressed, on the bed. Her husband 
did not attempt to follow her. 


.* 
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The next afternoon she was at Layton, entering the Hill House Farm. 
Near the front gate she encountered John Ledbitter. “It is you I have 
come to see,” she said. 

Not for years had they met, and she spoke and looked so strangely, 
that, but for her voice, he would scarcely have recognised her. He 
followed her in. Anne Sterling, who was in the parlour alone, rose from 
her seat in surprise, and inquired if all was well at Higham. 

‘*Examine this, Mr. Ledbitter,” was Mrs. Grame’s only answer, 
drawing from her pocket the fatal letter. ‘Do you recognise it ?” 

Not at first did he understand ; but when a shadowing of what it was 
burst upon him, he was much agitated. “Am I to understand that this 
has been lost—mislaid—all these years?” he inquired. And it was a 
natural question, seeing the note intact. 

“ Mislaid !” burst forth Mrs. Grame, giving way to her pent-up ex- 
citement. ‘It was stolen, Mr. Ledbitter—filched from the bag before 
it went into your charge. And the thief—thief and coward—trembled 
at his act when he had done it, and dared not use the money. He has 
kept it since from the light of day. Look at it, Anne.”’ 

“ And this was—— ?” 

“Walter Grame. To you I will not screen him, though I am his 
wretched wife. To the world it may appear as was your first thought 
now—if you, Mr. Ledbitter, will show mercy where none has been shown 

rou. I would not ask it but for his innocent children. I have not seen 

him since last night. He is nowhere to be found. Everything is in 

confusion at home, and the letters this morning had to be sorted by a 
man.” 

“* Where is he ?” uttered Anne. 

“*T know not: unless this diseovery has so worked upon his fears that 
he means to abandon his home and his country. I pray it may be so : 
I shall be more tranquil without him.” 

“You are not goimg? You will surely stay for some refreshment,” 
reiterated Miss Sterling, as Mrs. Grame was about to leave, in the same 
abrupt manner that she had entered. 

“T cannot remain, Anne, I must go back to Higham ; and for refresh- 
ment, I could not swallow it. A friend of mine drove me over in his gig, 
and is waiting for me at the gate. You will explain things to my aunt. 
I have only one more word to say, and that is to you, Mr. Ledbitter. 
Will you—will you , 

John Ledbitter took her hands in his, looking down compassionately 

upon her, for her emotion was so great as to stop her utterance, and the 
corners of her mouth twitched convulsively. 
“Will you forgive me ?—it is that I want to say,” she panted—“ for- 
ve my falee heart for judging you as others did? In our last interview— 
assy in this house—you said if we ever met again, it should be under 
different auspices. The auspices are different.” 

What he answered, as he led her to the gig, was known to themselves 
alone. Her tears were flowing fast, and her hand was clasped in his. It 
may be, that in that brief moment, a trace of his once passionate tender- 
ness for her was recalled to his heart. Anne Sterling was watching them 


from the window, but she never asked a question about it, then or after- 
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IV. 

Ir was rare news for Higham. Walter Grame, what with his unfor- 
tunate debts and his unfortunate habits, had found himself unable to 
make head against the storm, and had started off, poor fellow, and taken 
ship for America : and in the search, which followed, his wife had come 
upon the missing letter and money, amongst some old valueless papers. 
In what unaccountable manner it could have been mislaid, was useless to 
inquire now, since old Mr. Grame was dead and gone: but that no fraud 
was committed by any one, was proved by the money being safe. So 
reasoned the town, as they pressed in to the post-office to curiously 
handle the letter and note. 

But John Ledbitter? Higham went very red with shame when it re- 
membered him. How on earth could he be recompensed for all he had 
endured ? Three parts of the city, rich and poor, flocked over to Layton 
in one day: some in carriages, some in gigs, some on horseback, some 
in vans, and the rest on Shanks’s pony. Old Mrs. Sterling, when she saw 
the arrival of these masses, from her bedroom window, screamed out to 
Molly and Martha, believing the people must see a fire on the farm, and 
were coming to put it out. John Ledbitter’s hands were nearly shaken 
off: and many a bold voice, at other times, was not ashamed of. its own 
emotion, as it pleaded for forgiveness and renewed friendship. Everybody 
was for doing something : some were for drawing John into Higham in 
triumph, and then chairing him round the town, as they did the cit 
members ; a few thought of asking the king to knight him, and John’s 
brothers—who had got on in the world—whispered that the money to set 
him up, in any farm he chose to fix on in the county, was at his com- 
mand. John good-humouredly thanked them all, and towards evening 
the last visitor was got rid of. He then turned to Miss Sterling. 

“ They have been speaking of a recompense,” he said to her, in a low 
tone: “there is only one thing that would seem such to me ; and that is 
not in their power to give. It is in yours, Anne.”’ 

Miss Sterling’s eyes fell beneath his, a rich, conscious colour rose to 
her cheeks, and there was the same expression on her face that John 
Ledbitter had never seen but once before, many years ago, before he had 
declared his love for Selina Cleeve. He had thought then—in his vanity 
—that it betrayed a liking for him; and he thought it—not in his 
vanity—again now. 

“Anne,” he tenderly whispered, drawing her to him, “ that dreadful 
misfortune, which, when it overwhelmed me, seemed far worse than death, 
was sent for one wise purpose: perhaps for others, though we may not 
yet see it. But for that, I should have linked my fate with your cousin’s, 
and neglected you—most worthy, and now, long best-beloved. Will you 
forgive my early blindness—which I have lately wondered at—or will 
you shrink from bearing the name of one, who has been branded through 
the county as a felon?” 

Closer and closer he drew her to him, and she suffered herself to remain 
there, nestling in his arms. No words escaped her, but she was inwardly 
resolving, in her new =a glimpse of which had recently hovered 
on her spirit—that her love and care should make up to him for the 

‘‘ Hooray!” shouted old Molly, when she heard the news, “ we t 
be to give up the farm now, for Mr. John will take it on his own hands, 
Dear missis, I shall say my prayers to-night with a thankful heart.” 
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SCISSORS-AND-PASTE-WORK 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Ti.—Menrrvate’s Romans unper THE Eyrrne.* | 
[ BIRST NOTICE. } 


Mr. MERIVALE is now fairly launched on the roy deep of his great 
subject. His fourth and fifth volumes comprise the History of the 
Romans under the empery, or principate, of Augustus and his three im- 
mediate successors. at five volumes of the History, however, should 
bring us no further down than to the death of Claudius, may imply, in the 
judgment of many, a degree of diffuseness in the historian that verges, to 
say the least, on the faulty. But, apart from considering the preliminary 
character of the opening volumes, there is such admirable arrangement 
in the narrative, such breadth of view and completeness of — ; 
sagacity so penetrating in its analysis of men and manners, industry o 
ea | so Fnanifest in the collating and sifting of authorities, so inde- 
pendent, generally impartial, and often original an exercise of the 
critical faculty, and so unusual an animation of style and richness of 
colouring, in a work which establishes Mr. Merivale’s right to a place in 
the first class of historians, that any complaints on the score of prolixity 
are like, after all, either to be faint and few, or to come from those who 
have not actually read the work they disparage. In the one advantage of 
an animated, variously graphic, now gravely impressive and anon plea- 
santly piquant style, this History may fairly count on a much larger 
audience and wider welcome than almost any recent work on any cognate 
theme, Greek or Roman ; as every reader may infer for himself who will 
invidiously compare, or contrast, it in this respect with the “execution” 
of, for instance, Mr. Grote, of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, and of Dr. 
Liddell. Nor is this attraction in the manner gained at the cost of the 
matter: brilliant the author may be justly pronounced, in passages deal- 
ing with fit topics for rhetorical display, = he is never flashy, flatu- 
lent, or forcible-feeble ; we feel ourselves throughout under the guidance 
of a competent master, duly seasoned in the art he professes, carefully 
uipped for the large enterprise he has undertaken, and equally an 
adept in the what to teach and the how to teach it, iz modo and in re. 

e policy of Augustus is most ably and elaborately discussed in the 
former of the two volumes just published. The fundamental principle of 
the Roman religion was still surviving. Notwithstanding the signs, and 
worse, the sense, of material and moral decay, and amidst the desolation 
which resembled a darkness that might be felt, brooding over and blight- 
ing the City of the Seven Hills, there yet remained a powerful sentiment 
to which a thoughtful legislator might appeal with signal effect. 

Augustus did so. It was the = Mr. Merivale says, of the new 
master of the republic to throw himself upon this deep conservative feel- 





* A History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, B.D., 
— of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vols. IV., V. Longman and Co. 
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ing—the feeling, namely, that Rome owed its ity to the divine 
principle of ito constitutiow—that the empire Y; eos dentien 
evidence to the truth of the Roman religion, in its widest sense, as the 
foundation of its Jaws and usages. “The conqueror commenced his 
career of empire by the restoration of the ancient cult. Religious forms 
were entwined about all the publie and private life of the primitive 
Roman ;”—and Augustus perceiving, with unerring sagacity, the direc- 
tion of the popular sentiment, whieh willingly ascribed the sufferings of 
the commonwealth to the impiety of the previous generation,* at once 
placed himself at its head ; assuming the duty of renovating the temples, 
and restoring the popular worship of the Lares. Indeed, at a later period 
in his reign, he seems to have “so far yielded to the irresistible. pro- 
pensity of Fis people to make him an object of worship, as to have allowed 
his own name to be associated with these semi-divinities,” the Lares, 
guardians of the domestic hearth,—sanctioning the erection of his image 
along with theirs, and that of the faithful dogt who watched together 
with the Lares and himself over the household security of the citizens. 

On the strength of this zeal for religious revival, Augustus could 
allege that he had secured the stability of Roman institutions by his piet 
to the gods. ‘‘ He had bribed Olympus by gifts in which the immortals 
delighted. He had set up their fallen altars, repaired their temples, re- 
vived their services, and rekindled the flame of devotion in the heart of 
the nation. To his own fortunes and to the fortunes of the state, he had 
attached the powers of heaven for ever. From the gods he had descended 
to rehabilitate the ancient heroes of his country, restoring their monu- 
ments, re-erecting their images, surrounded with triumphal ornaments, 
and placing them under the colonnades of his own spacious forum, as the 
witnesses and patrons of the glory he had achieved. The city itself had 
participated in his pious solicitude. He honours her as a mother and a 
tutelary influence, almost as a goddess herself. For her embellishment 
he constructs many magnificent works, and requires the wealthy and the 
noble to follow his example; for he is not an Oriental potentate, but 
only the first of his own rank of citizens.” 





—_— ——— _ —— ee 


* So Horace: 
“ Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donee templa refeceris . . . 
Dis te minorem quod geris imperas.” 
Od. TIT. 6, 
The admonitions of the poet, says Mr. Merivale, were hailed with general ac- 
clamation when he reminded the commonwealth, that it was the lord of mankind 
only because it was the servant of the gods. “This pious acknowledgment, said 
Horace, was the beginning and end of all its greatness.” 
t The historian quotes Ovid, 


“ Et canis ante pedes saxo fabricatus eodem.. . . 
Mille Lares Geniumque Ducts qui tradidit illos 
Urbs habet, et vici numima ina colunt;” 
(Fast. V. 129, 6q4-) 
and refers to the numerous votive inscriptions, Laribus Augustis. He properly 
distinguishes, however, between the worship of Augustus (or rather perh of 
the Lar of Augustus), as a demi-god, or genius (gentumque ducis), and the 
worship (“ent”) of the Crsars as deities, which Augustus himself interdicted, at 
east in Rome. 
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These citizens took very quietly the primacy of their wily lord and 
master. No Oriental potentate he, in outward semblance; only primus 
inter pares, Of all things, let them avoid the notion of his affecting 
supremacy, or aiming at a revolution in the constitution of the state. No 
av was lost of impressing upon them the pleasant-tllusion, that 

eir Emperor in fact was nothing of the kind—not even a Citizen King 
—merely First Citizen. “Are there,” asks a British poet,* 

Are there, approved of later times, 
Whose verse adorned a tyrant’s crimes ? 


Who saw majestic Rome betra 
And lent the imperial ruffian aid P—&c., 


meaning by the imperial ruffian and betrayer of majestic Rome, the 
placid, smooth-spoken Octavianus Cesar. Romans of the Augustan era 
did not see matters in the same light with the British poet. When 
moulding for his future purposes the form and constitution of that supre- 
macy which he had obtained by inheritance and by arms, Augustus pro- 
ceeded, as Mr. de Quincey observes, with so much caution and prudence, 
that even the style and title of his office was discussed in council as a 
matter of the first moment ; the principle of his policy being, to absorb 
into his own functions all those offices which conferred any real power to 
balance or to control his own. Hence he appropriated the Tribunitian 
power, because that was a popular and representative office, which, as 
occasions arose, would have given some opening to democratic influences ; 
whereas the Consular office te left untouched, because all its power was 
transferred to the Imperator, by the entire command of the army, and by 
the new isation of the provincial governments. 

The ancient law in force at Rome, by which any person who attempted 
to establish the royal power, was liable to capital punishment, with 
forfeiture of goods, may probably be considered, as Sir G. C. Lewis says, 
a reminiscence of the time when kings existed, and of the feeling of re- 
pugnance with which their memory was regarded; similar to the laws 
against rvpayus, or despotism, at Athens. Sp. Cassius, Melius, and 
Manlius, we are reminded, successively lost their lives for attempts to 
make themselves kings: the tumult which ended in the slaughter of 
Tiberius Gracchus began, according to Plutarch, by a gesture of 
Gracchus, who pointed to his own head—a gesture misinterpreted by his 
opponents into a demand for a diadem, and thus occasioning the fatal 
attack on his person. The ill-will which Cesar drew upon himself by his 
encouragement of the attempts to invest him with the dignity of king, is 
well known; and its importance in contributing to the conspiracy for 
murdering him, is attested by the scrupulous anxiety with which Augustus 
avoided the assumption of the royal honours, title, or insignia.t 





* Akenside. 

t “In no point of his policy was the cunning or the sagacity of Augustus so 
much displayed, as in his treaty of partition with the Senate, which settled the 
distribution of the provinces, and their future administration. Seeming to take 
upon himeelf all the trouble and hazard, he did in effect appropriate all the power, 
and left to the Senate little more than trophies of show and ornament.”—Der 
Quincey: On the Caesars. Ch. vi. (1834.) 

¢ “The idea that a king was an absolute monarch, which prevailed throughout 
the later ages of Rome, was probably in part derived from the belief respecting 
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In reflecting, however, upon the easy acquiescence of the Romans 
under the royal tyranny of this same A tus, disguised under very 
transparent pretensions, we must not, says Mr. Merivale, forget that the 
were not in a position to anticipate the rapid decline in public spirit which 
from this time actually took place among them. The historian remarks 
with justice, that, apart from an antique prejudice, of which the wisest 
statesmen — have well been ashamed, royal rule could not imply, to 
their minds, degeneracy and decay. Had not the Macedonians under 
Philip conquered Greece ?—had they not under Alexander subjugated 
Asia? Had not Sparta flourished under a dynasty of kings; and even 
the Romans themselves first proved their youthful energies under the 
auspices of a Romulus and a Tullus? ‘They were far, therefore, from 
anticipating that the greatness and glory of their country would decline 
under a prince’s sway; it was only in the last agonies of an impracticable 
republic that their valour had earned them no triumphs.” Augustus 
studiously distinguished between the Imperator and the Princeps, in his 
personal habits and demeanour —disguising all consciousness of his deserts, 
and shrinking from the appearance of claiming the honours due to him. 
“‘ Amidst the magnificence displayed around him, which he chose to en- 
courage in his nobles, his own manners were remarkable for their sim- 
plicity, and were regulated, not by his actual pre-eminence, but by the 

ition he affected to occupy, of a modest patrician. His mansion on 
the Palatine hill was moderate in size and decoration, and he showed his 
contempt for the voluptuous appliances of patrician luxury, by retaining 
the same bed-chamber both in winter and summer. His dress was that of 
a plain senator, and he let it be known that his robe was woven by the 
hands of Livia herself and the maidens of her apartment. He was seen 
to traverse the streets as a private citizen, with no more than the ordinary 
retinue of slaves and clients, addressing familiarly the acquaintances he 
met, taking them courteously by the hand, or leaning on their shoulders, 
allowing himself to be summoned as a witness in their suits, and often 
attending in their houses on occasions of domestic interest. At table his 
habits were sober and decorous, and his mode of living abstemious: he 
was generally the last to approach and the earliest to quit the board.” 
His natural disposition favoured his artful policy. As he carefully avoided, 
so was he constitutionally indifferent to, the pomps and showy preroga- 
tives of imperatorial sway. 


Ne considérez point cette grandeur supréme, 
says the (very French) Cornelian Augustus, to Cinna,* 


Odieuse aux Romains, et pésante & moi-méme ; 
Traitez-moi comme ami, non comme souverain, &c., 


and Corneille’s version of the Emperor is not “ without book,” in these 
confessions and professions from the height of his grandeur supréme. 





———— en -_—— _—- —- 


the character of the last Tarquin’s rule, though it is inconsistent with their own 
history of their other kings. The Greek kings of the Macedonian period, and the 
barbarian kings, with whom the Romans came in contact, were, however, all 
absolute ; and it was from them that the later Roman idea of royalty was prac- 
tically taken.” —Sir G. ConnewaLL Lewis's Inquiry into the Credibility of Early 
Roman History. Ch. iv. sect. 3. 

* Corneille: “ Cinna,” II. 1. 
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In proportion to the and accumulation of power, in its sub- 
stantive and its ical forms, Augustus the more scrupulously 
ee ing equal of his 
iti > 


rejected j with si of horror, we are told, — 
aiicaiaeidilid ation’ Eettewn sometimes addressed to hmm; and 
once in the theatre, when a player uttered the words, “O just and gene- 
rous Lord,” and the rs applied it with acclamations to the 
emperor, he repressed their flattery with a frown and gesture of im- 
patience, and the next day issued an edict to forbid the use of a term 
which seemed to imply that the Romans were his slaves. When consul, 
he generally the streets on foot, nor at other times did he shut 
i up in @ close litter. In the senate he rejected, as far as possible, 
the distinctions of the consular dignity. The fathers were given to under- 


a crowd of illustrious attendants, nor would he let them rise from their 

when he entered the assembly or quitted it. As he passed along 

the streets he received petitions with equal affability. The Romans re- 

with delight his playful rebuke of a nervous suppliant, whom he 

ned to ® man giving a halfpenny to an elephant. They observed with 

, that when Augustus recommended a candidate for a magis- 

tracy, he conducted him always in person through the public places, and 

solicited votes in his favour—giving his own vote in his proper tribe, like 
& private citizen. 

To the counsels of Mzcenas, who was, during a long course of years, 
the closest and dearest of the emperor’s advisers, the Romans ascribed 
“the subtle policy by which Augustus gathered into his single hand the 
functions of the magistracy and the legislature.” They probably over- 
rated the influence of the confidant ; at least the emperor seems to have 
needed littl. prompting in this respect. It was among the first cares of 
Augustus, “on succeeding to his parent’s imheritance, to return to the 
principles Cesar had set forth,” in the popular privilege of election, 
whether of the higher or lower magistrates,—“ and restrict himself to the 
nomination of one half;” merely claiming the right of veto upon the 
nomination of unworthy candidates ; though, in effect, while he reserved 
to himself the decision of what should constitute merit or demerit, he re- 
duced the succession to all places of trust and power to a matter of 
personal favour. ‘Such was the pretended restoration of the prerogatives 
of the people, for which Augustus obtained credit : it was a part of the 
general system of dissimulation with which he imposed upon a people 
willing to be deceived, a system which could only succeed in the hands of 
one whose personal merits were far dearer to them than any consistent 
theory of government.” 

There is a class of characters, self-poised and harmoniously warm 
Mr. Merivale observes, in whom the possession of unlimited power (which 
intoxicates some men with pride, drives others to raging madness, crazes 
others with fear, or fevers them with sensual indulgence, or reduces them 
to absolute imbecility )—there is an order of men in whom it gives birth 
to a genume enthusiasm, a firm assurance of their own mission, a perfect 
reliance upon their own destiny, which sanctifies to them all their means, 
and imbues them with a full conviction that their might is right, eternal 
- —— The indignant conspirator of the poet may denounce 
with horror 
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—— tontes ces cruautés, 
de nos biens et de nos bibe 


La perte 
Le ravage des champs, le pillage des 
Et les proscriptions, et les guerres civiles 
which, with too mach justice, he affirms, 
Sont les degrés sanglants dont Auguste a fait choix 
Pour monter sur le tréne et nous donner des bois. 


But the emperor in his last hours appears to have been disturbed by few 
or no compunctious visitings. No remorseful “ rooted sorrow” embittered, 
so far as we can tell, his dying days, or wrung from him a piteous appeal 
to leech’s art, to 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 


Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous staff 
Which weighs upon the heart. 


Oa the contrary, at the close of his long career, he could look back, the 
historian writes, the horrors in which it had commenced, without 
blenching. ‘He had made peace with himself, to whom alone he felt 
responsible ; neither God nor man, in his view, had any claim upon him. 
The nations had not proclaimed him a deity in vain; he had seemed to 
himself to grow up io the full proportions the ascribed to him. Such 
enthusiasm, it may be argued, can hardly exist without at least some 
rational foundation. The self-reliance of Augustus was justified ont his 
success. He had resolved to raise himself to soantateed he 
He had vowed to restore the moral features of the me a me 
too he had, at least outwardly, succeeded.” Mr. Merivale adds, however, 
that while the lassitude of the Romans, and their disgust at the excesses 
of the times, had been the main elements of the emperor's success, another 
and more vulgar agent, which it might seem to need no genius to wield, 
had been hardly less efficacious; and this was simply his command of 
money; Augustus being enabled, throughout his long reign, to maintain 
a system of profuse liberality, partly by strict economy and moderation 
in his habits, but more by the eA anes Oe ee 
conquests. “ He was anxious to keep ~ springs of this abundance ever 
flow! ng, and he found means to engage t of his subjects to 
feed on with gifts and legacies. oThe oti were content to barter 
their freedom for shows and largesses, to accept forums and temples in 
place of conquests; and while their ruler directed his sumptuary laws 
agaimst the magnificence of the nobles, because it threw a shade over the 
oe NUNN gp required, he cherished the most 
luxurious tastes among the people end strained every nerve to satiate 
them with the aie of i indolent enjoyment, with baths and banquets, 
with galleries and libraries, with popular amusements and religious 
Rew of his escaped perhaps the of Augustus 
“ Yet the secret ps t 
himself, blinded as the aiden were by the fumes of zationdl i incense. 
Cool, sheowd, and the youth of nimeteen had suffered neither 


pnw ame Me arp the comasiamy of his judgments. The ac- 
designs was marred by no wandering 


His struggle for power was supported by no belief in a great destiny, but 
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simply by observation of circumstances, and a close calculation of his 
means. As he was a man of no absorbing tastes or fervid impulses, so 
he was also free from all illusions. The story that he -made his illicit 
amours subservient to his policy, whether or not it be strictly true, 
represents correctly the man’s real character. The young Octavius com- 
menced his career as a narrow-minded aspirant for material power. But 
his intellect expanded with his fortunes, and his soul grew with his 
intellect. The emperor was not less magnanimous than he was magnifi- 
cent. With the world at his feet, he began to conceive the real grandeur 
of his position; he learnt to comprehend the manifold variety of the 
interests subjected to him; he rose to a sense of the awful mission 
imposed upon him. He became the greatest of Stoic philosophers, 
inspired with the strongest enthusiasm, and impressed the most deeply 
with a consciousness of divinity within him. He ac not fac 
than a Cato or a Brutus, that the man-God must suffer as well as act 
divinely ; and though his human weakness still allowed some meannesses 
and trivialities to creep to light, his self-possession both in triumphs and 
reverses, in joys and in sorrows, was consistently dignified and imposing.” 
This is portraiture by no common painter. Nowhere, perhaps, is Mr. 
Merivale more vigorous and effective than in studies, like this, of human 
character. We might dwell on two other striking portraits, of men who 
flourished together with and by Augustus : the stern-looking but liberal 
and elegant Agrippa, whose whole career was devoted to consolidate the 
empire of his master, to which purpose he sacrificed the objects that a 
more selfish man would alone have regarded ; and Mzcenas, who for many 
years governed the republic in the truest interests of Augustus, by quietly 
removing from his path the opposition which might have stimulated his 
meaner ambition, and who taught the Romans to be content with the 
liberties they were yet able to retain and enjoy, thereby averting from 
them the further encroachments of despotism; a man whose manners 
were a mixture of nature and artifice ; for under the exterior of careless 
good-humour, Mzcenas concealed real shrewdness, activity, and vigilance 
—being fully of all the threads of party intrigue, and never un- 
pene at the fittest moment, to baffle any hostile preparation ; while 
employed, for the purpose of stifling the yearnings of ambition and 
the murmurs of discontent, the same lax tienen gilded with the 
brilliant name of Epicurus, which Caesar had used to quell the remorse of 
his followers, when urging them to trample on the sanctions which 
upheld the frame of the republic. But we pass on to the second emperor 
—the morose, but perhaps in some respects maligned Tiberius—of whom 
the portrait by Tacitus is known so widely, and so profoundly admired ; 
a portrait, however, which the present historian criticises and calls in 
uestion, as regards its deeper shades, and touches seemingly (if not 
) ecard rE introduced for effect—insomuch that the reader can hardly 
escape the conviction that Tacitus, though undoubtedly he has painted a 
very striking, indeed an immortal piece of art, has by no means given us 
a proportionably faithful likeness. | 
The tranquillity and contentment of the provinces under Tiberius bear 
witness, Mr. Merivale contends, to his merits as commander of the 
Roman armies. While Roman writers with whom we are most familiar, 
it is added, depict the character of this Caesar in the most hideous colours, 
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and only with manifest reluctance admit any circumstances which 
the moderation and equity of his rahe we have the inde- 
nt testimony of two provincial authorities combined to assure us, 
that in the provinces at least his administration was beneficent, and 
his memory held in honour. Thus Philo of Judwa speaks in glowing 
terms of the wisdom and mildness of the government of Alexandria under 
the auspices of Tiberius, and exalts still more eloquently the happy con- 
dition of the world at the moment of his demise; while Josephus applauds 
his reformation of the system of proconsular rule, as conceived in a spirit 
of equity, and intended to remove the main cause of the sufferings of the 
rovinces, in the ardour with which each new governor, annually changed, 
bad hastened to make his fortune, in the brief space allotted him. So again 
with this emperor's manner of dealing with the old plan of taxing the pro- 
vinces—a plan resembling in its details those now in force in Turkey and 
British India. Tiberius “deserves high credit for the firmness with 
which he is said to have resisted the temptations which commonly beset 
a government under this method of taxation. He refused to apply the 
screw to his financial agents, and require the larger return which he was 
assured might easily be extracted from them. A good shepherd, he was 
wont to say, must ow his sheep and not flay them.”” Nor was his case 
confined to the provinces. We find him devoting himself with untiring 
industry to the reform of abuses in the government of Italy, to assuring 
general security and tranquillity, and alleviating distress; protecting the 
inhabitants from robbers and banditti by the establishment of military 
posts, and stimulating the diligence of the city police; and devising 
temperate and well-considered measures for maintaining order in the 
capital. His attempts to impose restraints, of a sharp and stringent 
nature, on public immorality in its more shameless forms, have been 
scornfully wrested to tell against himself. What, it is asked, was the 
private character of the man who showed himself thus harsh and unbend- 
ing in his public capacity ? 

In meeting this question, Mr. Merivale warns us that the prejudices of 
the Romans were early excited against ‘Tiberius, and that no reliance can 
be placed on their malicious assertions that his natural reserve was 
assumed as a mask to conceal the grossest improprieties. As regards the 
period of his personal rule in the capital, it would seem that his amuse- 
ments and relaxations, no mean element in the character of every Roman, 
were frivolous rather than corrupt. ‘ Nor can there be any doubt of the 
untiring perseverance with which Tiberius devoted himself through at least 
the greater part of his principate to the engrossing cares of his station, 
cares which above all others must have demanded a clear head and a sound 
body. For several years he never quitted the dust and din of Rome for 
a single day, and his whole time was given without intermission "to the 
discussions of the senate, to the procedure of the tribunels, to conferences 
with foreign envoys, and every other detail in its turn of his world-wide 
administration. ‘The charge of profligacy, only slightly supported by 
external testimony, falls to the ground before this strong internal evidence 
of its falsehood. 

“ But the morality of Tiberius was not confined to abstinence from 
gross vice, or refraining from luxuries and indulgences which might have 
been less unsuitable to his position. He was anxious to exhibit the 
June—vOL. CVII. NO. CCCCXXVI. M 
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ancient ideal of the Roman statesman in the practice of the household 


virtuesof simplicity and frugality. His domestic economy, formed on 
the of Augustus, received additional hardness and severity from 
the habits of the camp, with which he had been so long familiar.” In 


illustration of this, we are reminded that the number of his slaves was 
limited; that the freedmen who managed his private concerns were kept 
strictly within the bounds of modesty and propriety; while his economic 
policy enabled the government to fulfil every engagement with punctu- 
ality, to pay its civil officers adequately and without disappointment, and 
to keep ats soldiers within the bounds of military discipline, by gratifying 
them regularly with their daily dole, thereby ensuring their submission 
without a murmur to the labours of the camp and the blows of the 
centurion. 

At the same time, with all his frugality, Tiberius obtained, our his- 
torian continues, “ the rare praise of personal indifference to money, and 
forbearance in claiming even his legitimate dues.” Satis firmus, ut sepe 
memorav, Tacitus allows of him, adversus pecuniam. He not unfre- 
quently waived his right in cases where the law enriched the emperor 
with the property of a condemned criminal, and allowed it to descend to 
the heir ; repeatedly refusing, moreover, to accept inheritances bequeathed 
him by persons not actually related to him, and checking the base sub- 
serviency of a death-bed flattery. There is valid cause shown on the 
whole for Mr. Merivale’s argument, that had Tiberius been so fortunate 
as to have died at the close of a ten years’ principate, he would have left 
an honourable though not an attractive name in the annals of Rome. 
“ He would have represented the Cato Censor of the empire, by the side 
of the Scipio of Augustus and the Camillus of Czsar.’’ Popular preju- 
dice may be staggered at the “conceit’’ of Tiberius as a Cato Censor— 
of hinting any likeness between the out-and-out old Roman, who ploughed 
with his own hands his Sabine field, and the hoary voluptuary who gave 
up great Rome to Sejanus, and his miserable self to the worst pleasures 
of sim for a season—as Milton darkly shadows him forth, 


Old and lascivious, and from Rome retired 
To Capree, an island small, but strong, 

On the Campanian shore, with purpose there 
His horrid lusts in private to enjoy ; 
Committing to a wicked favourite 

All public cares, and yet of him suspicious ; 
Hated of all, and hating. 


But, confining our view to the first decade of his reign, there is nothing 
extravagant in the comparison above suggested. The sternness and even 
cruelty he had so often exhibited, would, the historian maintains, have 
gained Tiberius no discredit with the Romans, so long as they were ex- 
erted against public offenders for the commonweal, and for no selfish 
objects. “Butias the fine and interesting features of his person were 
marred by @ constrained and unpleasing mien and expression, so his 
patience, industry, and discretion were disparaged by a perverse temper, 
a crooked policy, and an uneasy sensibility. The manners of the man, 
the martinet in the camp, the officialist an the closet, the pedant im the 
senate-house, carried with them no charm, and emitted no scintillation of 
genius to kindle the sympathies of the nation. The Princeps, from his 
invidious and questionable position, if once he failed to attract, could only 
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repel the inchnations of his subjects. If once they ceased to aseribe to 
him their blessings, they would begin without delay to cast upen his 
head all their misfortunes.” Accordingly, the mystery of the death of 
Germanicus is said to have thrown a blight upon the fame of Tiberius 
from which he never again recovered ; his countrymen from that moment 
judging him without discrimination, and sentencing him without com- 
punction : their suspicion of his machinations against Germanicus, un- 
proved and improbable as they really were, kindled their imagimations to 
feelings of disgust and horror, which neither personal debauchery, nor 
the persecution of knights and nobles, would alone have sufficed to 
engender. The year 776 (a.p. 23), the nimth of Tiberius, is marked by 
Tacitus as the turning-point in the emperor’s character. Up to this 
time the government, he affirms, had been conducted with honour and 
advantage to the commonwealth; and thus far the emperor, he addes, 
might fairly plume himself on his domestic felicity, ‘for the death of 
Germanicus he reckoned among his blessings, rather than his afflictions.” 
From that period, however, fortune began to waver and change: serrows 
aud disappointments harassed him and soured his temper ; he became 
cruel himself, and he stimulated the cruelty of others ;—the mover and 
contriver of the atrocities which followed being, as all men allowed, the 
wretched Seyanus—ef whom, recognised by crouching Rome as 

the second face of the whole world, 

The partner of the empire, 





the galled malcontent in Jonson’s tragedy bitterly declares, 


He is now the court god; and well applied 
With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and criages ; 
He will do more than all the house ef heaven 
Can, for a thousand hecatombs. ’Tis he 
Makes us our day, or night; hell, and elysium 
Are in his look: we talk of Rhadamanth, 
Furies, and firebrands ; but it is his frown 
That is all these ; 


or, as one made of other metal, otherwise yet to the same effect desig- 
nates him—also ore retundissimo— 


Sejanus, whose high name doth strike the stars, 

And rings about the concave; great Sejanus, 

Whose glories, styles, and titles are himself, 

The often iterating of Sejanus, &c. 
Mr. Merivale refers to the retirement of Tiberius to Capree as having 
been justly considered an important turning-point in his career; mas- 
much as, having thereby screened himself from the hated gaze of his 
subjects, the emperor could thenceforth give the rein, without shame or 
remorse, to the worst propensities of his mature. “ From this time un- 
doubtedly we find him less anxious to moderate the excessive flattenes of 
the senate, or to mediate between its servile ferocity and the wretehed 
victims of the delators.” The citizens of Rome were affrighted at the 
ruthless sweep of vindictive power, hurrying the noblest, by basest means, 
to a bloody death. “ What a commencement for the new year is this!” 
they cried, when, even on the calends of January, the strictest holiday of 
the Roman year, Tiberius sent from his sea-girt rock a demand for the 
life of a shamefully betrayed noble : “ what victims are these with which 
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Sejanus requires to be appeased! What day from this time forth will pass 
without an execution, if a season so holy and festive must be profaned 
with the chain and cord !” 

Sejanus fallen, the Romans, described as still willing to deceive them- 
selves as to the emperor’s real character and motives, exulted in the 
assurance that a marked and happy change would now become apparent 
in his behaviour. “To the blighting influence of an unworthy favourite 
they fondly ascribed the reserve, the moroseness, and hardness of their 
master’s temper, forgetting how the germs of all these vices had been 
already manifested in his early youth, and that they were such as 
advancing years could not fail to confirm and aggravate.” Accordingly, 
when it was known that Tiberius, early in the year 785 (or a.p. $2), had 
crossed the narrow strait which separates Capree from Surrentum, and 
was making progress along the Campanian coast, with a seeming in- 
tention at length, after so long a time, to revisit his capital, they were 
pre to welcome him, as one restored from an unjust exile, and to 
exchange with him smiles of mutual Jove and reviving confidence. ‘‘ But 
the mm greeting they reserved for him was destined never to be 
tendered. They were surprised, perhaps, to hear that his excessive 
timidity had induced him to quit the land, and take refuge on board a 
trireme, which bore him up the Tiber, while guards attended on his 
progress, and rudely cleared away the spectators from either bank. Such 
was the strange fashion in which he ascended the river as far as the 
Cesarean Gardens and the Naumachia of Augustus ; but on reaching this 
spot, and coming once more beneath the hills of Rome, he suddenly 
turned his prow without ae and glided rapidly down the stream, nor 
did he pause again until he had regained his island.” The populace of 
Rome were mortified and disgusted exceedingly at this slighting freak. 
They muttered curses, not perhaps loud but certainly deep, on the fickle 
tyrant, whom they accused of the foulest motives in this sudden return 
to Capree : 

He is our monster: forfeited to vice 

So far, as no rack’d virtue can redeem him. 
His loathéd person fouler than all crimes : 
An emperor, only in his lusts. Retired 
From all regard of his own fame, or Rome's, 
Into an obscure island; where he lives 


Acting his tragedies with a comic face, 
Amidst his route of Chaldees. 


They stigmatised this turning of his back upon them, at the very gates 
of Rome, as the caprice, not of a Princeps or an Imperator, the child of 
law and organised government, but of a king ; such a king as ruled with 
despotic sway over the slaves of Asia ; =m a king as, guarded in the 
citadel of Ctesiphon or Artaxata, despised all human feelings, and 
trampled on all principles, sporting, for his selfish pleasure, with not the 
lives only, but the honours of his miserable subjects; such as tore from 
them their children to mutilate or deflower, and stimulated his brutal 
passions by the nobility of his victims. 

** All this and worse was now freely ascribed to the recluse of Caprez : 
he slunk, it was asserted, from the sight of the good and pure, to the ob- 
scurity of his detestable orgies ; he was the patron of panders, the sport of 
minions; he was drunk with wine, and eat with blood; the details 
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which were freely circulated of his cruelty and licentiousness were coloured 
from the most loathsome scenes of the stews and the slave-market.” 

If our historian accepts the ch of Tacitus and Suetonius against 
Tiberius, it is from his persuasion of the general character of vice in high 
places, as portrayed by Juvenal, Pliny, Seneca, Petronius, and in fact 
almost every writer of these times. He evinces no disposition to palliate 
the emperor's sin and shame. He is no apologist for him, in the style of 
Linguet (cited by and from Champigny), who seems to account it = 
posterously prudish that on a médit de sa retraite de Caprée—a 
where no Frenchman of taste, duly compounded of the spiritwel and the 
sensual, could ibly, it is implied, be out of his element ; for, look you, 
messieurs, “‘c’étaient ‘des jardins délicieux,’ des boudoirs en rocaille et 
peints 4 la fagon de Watteau, ov ce vieillard [scil. ‘‘ Tibére”] ‘s’etait 
retiré pour se livrer 4 une vie douce et solitaire, ot, las des affaires, 
jaloux de son repos, et d’une gaieté rarement connue des princes,’ il 
donnait ‘des soupers agréables,’” &c.,—at which petits soupers M. 
Linguet would doubtless have been charmed to “assist”—though the 
supper-parties are vulgarly supposed to have had the bad eminence of 

—— making night hideous, 
upon and all around that blasted isle. What Mr. Merivale does say for 
Tiberius is, that the worst iniquities ascribed to him may be paralleled in 
the conduct of private individuals, his contemporaries, the accounts of 
which may have been coloured by a prurient imagination, but at least 
have not been distorted by malice. As to the massacres which made the 
close of his reign a reign of terror,—terror which, according to Tacitus, 
shrunk from the common duties of humanity, all natural compassion 
cowering in silence beneath the tyranny rampant on every side,—the 
suggestion that there may have been a touch of insanity* in the conduct 








* To whose particular suggestion of insanity Mr. Merivale may allude, we are 
not aware. But the reader will here allow us to cite a suggestion to that effect, 
by Thomas de Quincey, in one of his remarkable chapters on the Cesars—a series 
of essays we hope soon to see republished in a volume of that author's miscel- 
laneous “ Selections :” 

“ But, finally, what if, after all, the worst of the Cesars were entitled to the 
benefit of a still shorter and more conclusive apology? What if, in a true medical 
sense, they were insane? It is certain that a vein of madness ran in the family; 
and anecdotes are recorded of the three worst, which go far to establish it as a 
fact, and others which would imply it as symptoms—preceding or accompanying. 
As belonging to the former class, take the following story: At midnight an elderly 
gentleman suddenly sends round a message to a select party of noblemen, rouses 
them out of bed, and summons them instantly to his palace. Trembling for their 
lives from the suddenness of the summons, and from the unseasonable hour, and 
scarcely doubting that by some anonymous de/ator they have been implicated as 
parties to a conspiracy, they hurry to the palace—are received in portentous 
silence by the ushers and pages in attendance—are conducted to a saloon, where 
_ in everywhere else) the silence of night prevails, united with the silence of 

ear and whispering expectation. All are seated—all look at each other in 
ominous anxiety. Which is accuser? Which is the accused? On whom shall 
their suspicion settle—on whom their pity? All are silent—almost speechless— 
and even the current of their thoughts is frost-bound by fear. Suddenly the 
sound of a fiddle or a viol is caught from a distance—it swells upon the ear—steps 
approach—and in another moment in rushes the elderly gentleman, grave and 
gloomy as his audience, but capering about in a frenzy of excitement. For half 
an hour he continues to perform all possible evolutions of caprioles, pirouettes, 
and other extravagant feats of activity, accompanying himself on the fiddle; and, 
at length, not having once looked at his guests, the elderly gentleman whirls out 
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of Tiberius at this period, is favoured as consonant with the evidence of 
facts. The blood of the Claud was tainted, we are once and again re. 
minded,—apparently throwgh many generations, with an hereditary vice, 
sometimes manifesting itself im extravagant pride and imsolence, at 
others in ungovernable violence ; and the whole career of Tiberius from 
his youth upwards, in its abrupt alternations of control and mduigence, 
of labour and dissipation, had in fact, says the historian, been such as 
might naturally lead to the wnsettlement of his mental powers. “ This 
inward disturbance showed itself in a very marked manner im the i 
i i which became now more end more apparent in his conduct.” 
Charity clutches at any such suggestion, as a cloak, whatever its possible 
tenuity of texture, or short-comings im size, to cover, if only imperfectly 
and in part, a very multitude of sins. 

A far less questionable case of lunacy will come before us in a follow- 
ng paper—the case of Caligula, by whom the Romans were first practi- 

y taught the infernal possibilities of a jus divinum, or 


Right divine of kings to govern wrong. 








TO THE CUCKOO. 


BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


Wuere art thou, unseen spirit of the woods ? 
I hear thy well-known, long-loved summer cry 
Filling the air above me. But in vain 
I turn to hedge, and copse, and waving bough 
To seek the leafy covert of thy choice— 
What art thou ? 

Storms and cold east winds are gone 
Before thou comest. Happy, happy bird! 
Thou know’st no change of season; not for thee 
Do all the fair and lovely things of earth 
Wither and die, their rich perfection reached. 
Thou dost not see the flowers thou hast loved 
Fade to such ghastly and unsightly things, 
That the eye turns from what was once its pride 
With loathing and distaste. Oh, fairy bird! 
Thy life is all one round of summer days 
Radiant with sunshine. 

Where wert thou so long? 

From the bright lands laved by the southern seas 
The swallows are come back, and dart about, 
Now here, now there, in shadow and in light, 








of the room in the same transport of emotion with which he entered it; the panic- 
struck visitors are requested by a slave to consider themselves as dismissed: the 

retire ; resume their couches :—the nocturnal pageant has ‘dislimned’ and vanished; 
and on the following morning, were it not for their concurring testimonies, all 
would be disposed to take this interruption of their sleep for one of its most 
fantastic dreams. The elderly gentleman who figured in this delirious pas seul— 
who was he? He was Tiberius Cesar, king of kings, and lord of the terraqueous 
globe. Would a British jury demand better evidence than this of a disturbed 
intellect in any formal process de lunatico inguirende ?” 











To the Cuckoo. 


Now skimming o’er the blue and rolling stream, 
Now flitting o’er the sloping meadow-lands 
That billow lightly in the gentle wind— 

Where hast thou stayed ? 


The butterflies are here, 
The russet bees have left their moss-lined cells, 
And hover o’er the chalices of sweets 
Which field and garden offer lavishly. 
The bright laburnum waves her aan veil ; 
The perfumed lilac’s purple pyramids 
Shower their full-blown petals on the grass ; 
The early roses, trained by hands beloved— 
Hands which may clasp mine, never, never more— 
Cluster in graceful wreaths upon the wall ; 
The blossoms of the lime are hanging forth 
Heavy with fragrant honey. 
All around, 
Amid the broad leaves of the sycamore, 
Are murmurous sounds of myriad insect-wings 
Humming around the pale-green pendant flow’rs ; 
The hawthorns bend beneath their weight of bloom, 
So lately pure as snow, but tinted now 
With the faint flush which heraldeth deeay ; 
The rich-breathed clover casts its scent abroad— 
The loveliest things of spring-time welcome thee— 
The choicest hoards of summer bad for thee. 
Then, bird, or spirit, leave us not—oh, stay ! 
Thy voice hath magic power in its tone 
To call up thoughts, and dim, sweet memories— 
Things of my glad, untroubled childhood’s days, 
When, ’mid the dewy fields at early morn, 
My blood rushed up into my glowing face, 
And my hands dropped the cowslips they had gleaned, 
While, awed and wondering, with quick-beating heart, 
I listened for the call, I half believed 
Came from the clear and cloudless sky above. 
Shy denizen of lone and darkened shades, 
1 hear thee nearer, nearer overhead, 
In the tall elms, but still a viewless thing : 
Now thou art gone, thy ery is faint and far, 
Fainter and farther, in the summer air, 
Like the low echo of a broken dream. 
And now I hear thy plaintive call no more, 
And the full choir of sweet and mellow songs, 
Unheard, unhecded, while thou fill’dst mine ear, 
Ring out with tenfold power. 
But my tears, 
Drawn from a source half sweet, half bitter, flow, 
And my heart heaves with a dull yearning pain. 
I would—I would the tide of time might flow 
Back on the golden sands that it hath left, 
And I be once again the thoughtless child 
Among the dewy flowers at morning-tide. 
It may not be, and when those tears are dried 
T’ll smile that thou eouldst draw them. Thou wilt go, 
But the returning spring shall bring thee back, 
Whilst 1 I will not think of what may be ; 
Let the dim future rest with Him whose word 
Makes sunshine in the shadowy realms of death. 
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THE FOOD OF PARIS.* 


Panis is, according to M. Armand Husson, after London and Pekin, 
the greatest centre of consumption of food in the universe. It contains 
in the present day 31,558 houses, and these shelter 385,242 families, at 
an average of 2°65 persons in each. Hence there are upon an average 
12 families, or 33 persons to every house. This strange discrepancy 
between the number of habitations and the population is owing to the 
system of dividing houses into numerous stages and apartments, a system 
which has been greatly on the increase for the last twenty years; while 
at the same time the fecundity of marriages, and the number of indi- 
viduals in each family, have decreased to a remarkable extent, leaving only, 
as we have seen above, an average of between two and three persons to 
each family or ménage, as our continental friends express it. It is a 
convenient term, for it expresses the married and unmarried who live 

er. 

he population of Paris was estimated in 1851 at 1,053,262, and this 
was divided into a normal population of 996,067 ; ,ancaeeidental popula- 
tion of 25,463, and:a garrison of 31,732 men. ~From°?846 to 1851, 
there was an actual diminution of population, brought about by political 
events and the ravages of epidemics; but the opening of railway com- 
munication, and the improvements effected in the distribution of the 

le, have conduced to bring so many provincials and strangers to the 
capital, that at the same rate of increase that has been going on latterly, 
the — of Paris would be doubled in seventy-six years. 

hile the number of marriages and of legitimate births is happily on 
the increase, the proportion of births to the increase of population has 
been on the decline. This important fact appears to be attributed, in 
the main, by M. Armand Husson to the effects of the laws which enforce 
division of property. There are more unmarried men and women in 
Paris than there are married, and of the married there are more women 
than there are men. ‘The number of widowers to widows is as 1 to 3. 

The professions are distributed as follows: 125,738 persons follow 
the liberal professions, 70,727 the commercial, 337,921 the mechanical ; 
172,890 are salaried, and 78,586 are in the army; 137,186 men and 
women are servants. In 100 yearly deaths, it has been found that 50 
are Parisians, 42 provincials, 4 strangers, and 3 people whose origin is 
unknown. The foreigners in Paris are in the proportion of 12;245 
Germans, 971! Belgians, 8512 Italians, 5144 Swiss, and 5055 English. 
Considered, in a rdligious point of view, there are 1,025,169 Roman 
Catholics, 13,366 Protestants, 10,719 Jews, and 4008 of diverse faiths. 
Considered in the point of view of employments, the greater number, 
that is to say, 36,685, are engaged in factories ; and nearly as many, 
viz., 35,679, are employed in what are called Articles de Paris. 

Poverty, or at all events relief to the poor, has ever since 1791 been 
diminishing in Paris. There was, for example, 1 pauper upon every 
5°05 inhabitants in 1791; there was only 1 in 15°65 in 1853. This is 
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* Les Consommations de Paris. Par Armand Husson, chef de division a la 
Préfecture de la Seine. 
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precisely the reverse of what we see in this country, with our costly and 
tial workhouses. If pauperism is less general in Paris than in 
ndon, the effects of sudden scarcity are, however, more frequently and 
more severely felt than with us. In the industrial and alimentary crisis 
of 1846 and 1847, no less than 394,564 persons received temporary 
relief; that is to say, two-fifths of the whole —— The number 
of persons who me themselves of the Monts de Piété are also infinitely 
more numerous in Paris than in London. The value of property an- 
nually pledged averages 20,000,000 of francs, and of the borrowers 
71,104 are proprietors, 35,542 belong to the liberal professions, 96,094 
are in business, 46,638 are employés, 2557 are military, and 577,809 
belong to the working classes. Of 47,000,000 francs in the savings 
banks, the half belongs to the working classes. 

The dependence of the Parisians for assistance in time of emergency 
upon public establishments is remarkably illustrated by the sick; no less 
than 1 in every 12°54 obtain hospital relief during the year. 5666 
beds are, upon the average, annually filled. There is one death upon 
every 9°12 admitted into the general hospitals, and 1 upon every 15°73 
admitted into the special hospitals, The infirm and naelite the hospitals 
form of themselves an average population of 8612 individuals. The 
number of foundlings aud orphans has diminished of late from an ave 
of 4166 to 3403; but the number déposés au tour, or abandoned yn 
streets, has increased from 180 in 1847 to 244 in 1854. This is attri- 
buted to an arrangement adopted within the last few years, by which a 

t does not necessarily lose cognisance for ever of a child that has 

n déposé au tour, or in other words, committed to the box of the 
Foundling Hospital, and which was formerly a kind of coffin for the living. 
The number of lunatics is about 2848, of whom 1098 are men, and 
1750 women. 

There are daily in Paris— 





In the hospitals . ‘ ; F . . 5,666 sick 

In the asylums . “rte : ; . 2,848 lunatics 

Inthe almshouses . : , . . 8,612 old people 

In special establishments . , - . 14,093 foundlings 
Total ‘ . -« “OLS80 


The number of persons in prison on the average every day amounts to 
4405, of whom one in 351-93 dies there. This is a proportion of one 
prisoner to every 307 individuals ! 

It must be interesting to those who go over to Paris at times of great 
influx, to know what amount of accommodation the city really presents. 
There are 1100 hotels that receive strangers, and they can accommodate 
from 20,000 to 30,000, or even 35,000 persons. There are 1800 maisons 
meublées, which can accommodate from 15,000 to 16,000 persons; and 
there are 3963 houses adapted for the working classes, which can accommo- 
date as many as 50,000 individuals. There are thus altogether in Paris 
6863 houses devoted to the comforts of 69,000 individuals, who represent 
the moving population of travellers, and of those who, possessing no 
home, properly speaking, are utter strangers to the habits of the more 


sedentary part of the population. 
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To provide for the wants of this population of permanent and fixed 
residents, of travellers, military, and scholars, of sick, indigent, foundlings 
and prisoners, there are 4408 wine-shops (outnumbering, indeed, all 
others); 4234 greengrocers; 1958 grocers; 1255 gargotiers (lowest 
class. of ); 1587 milk and cream dealers; 725 dealers in 
brandy ; 712 ; 661 butchers; 551 cheesemongers ; 503. fish- 

; 477 pork butchers; 380 restaurateurs and traiteurs; 367 
poulterers ; 246 confectioners; 246 dealers im tripe, &e.; 159 corn- 
dealers; 148 frituriers en boutique; I28 pétissiers darioleurs; 114 
marchands de bouillon et de viande cuite ; 105 distillers; 94 marehands 
de liqueurs ; 82 econfiseurs; 56 rdtisseurs; 55 débitants de café tout 

; ; 54 marchands de comestibles; 44 marchands choeolatiers ; 41 
débitants de biére et de cidre ; 38 fabricants chocolatiers; 25 marchands 
de vermicelle et pates; 19 marchands de pain d’épices (gingerbread) ; 12 
fabricants de vermicelle et pates ; and 11 aubergistes or innkeepers. 

Although in Paris, as in London, the number of bakers by no means 
equals that of the dealers in drinkables (in Paris, 712 bakers to 4408 
wine-shops), still, in considering the subject of consumption of food, 
bread, “‘ the staff of life,” is always allowed to take precedence. France, 
it is to be remarked, although an agricultural country, does not produce 
corn enough for its own consumption. This is the more remarkable, as 
the French eat more grains than we do, more especially haricots, lentils, 
and peas; but they also consume a good deal of bread at their meals. 
Pain @ diserétion is a liberality at a table d’hote best appreciated by our 
bread-consuming neighbours. What is equally important is that Paris 
has ay had the reputation of making bread of the very best wheaten 
flour. e Parisian is so spoilt by long indulgence on this point, that, 
however limited his means, he will have none but the whitest bread. 
There are also various faucy-breads, as pain a la reine, pain & la Mon- 
toron, pain mollet, pain de Gonesse, pain cornu, pain de Segovie, m the 
making of which the yeast of beer, milk, and other ingredients, are used. 
Many of these are becoming obsolete, or are superseded by pain Anglais, 
—which, if veritably so, could not be too much avoided,—and by pain 
Viennois. 

In 1637, the time of Cardinal Richelieu, there were three kinds of 
bread—pain de chapitre, pain de Chailli, and pain bourgeois, respectively 
assumed to be of 10, 12, and 16 ounces weight. The price of each loaf 
was fixed, but the weight was allowed to vary, and thus, when flour was 
dear, the loaf diminished proportionally in weight. ‘The French were 
evidently not so sharp as they are now, or they would have seen 
that it would have been better to allow the price of the loaf to vary with 
the state of the market than to be at the baker’s merey—to get for a 
given sum a loaf of variable weight, and which might be expected to go 
on diminishing, till it vanished altogether from sight. In those days the 
bread consumed im Paris was mainly brought in from the villages ready 
made; hence the former renown of the bread of Gonesse, Pontoise, Saint 
Denis, Poissy, Argenteuil, Corbeil, and Charenton. The mean eonsump- 
tion of was at that epoch one pound and nearly two ounces to 
each person, or a total of 181,440,000Ibs. 

_ im our own times the French government has jealously reserved to 
itself the power of determining the price of bread and of meat. Hence, 
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in periods of scarcity, as has lately been the case, the poor are provided 
with bread and <n at the er as in better dae and the dif- 
ference is made ty a bakers and butchers by taxes, on at a 
more opportune period, or by a general equalisation among rate- 
payers. Im a city so excitable as Paris het historically ever been, this 

wer places in the hands of government the means of avoiding much 
Ts saffeetion and many & tumult. It is much to be wished that something 
of the same kind was done to equalise the poor-rates in London and its 
suburbs. Many of the suburbs of the English metropolis, having a great 
number of small tenements to which the poor resort, and being them- 
selves at the same time by no means wealthy, have to support many 
times as many paupers, and have, consequently, a much more onerous 
poor-rate than the most wealthy parishes of the metropolis. If the rate 
was equally distributed among the different districts of London as it 
is constituted by the reeent Metropolis Local Management, the burden, 
by being the same with all, would fall less heavy upon particular dis- 
tricts. 

The bakers of Paris are obliged by law to have a quantity of flour im 
reserve, which used to be equal to a consumption for thirty-five days, or 
81,280 sacks ; but this has been recently augmented to 210,825 sacks. 
The proportion to be kept in reserve be the different bakers is deter- 
mined by what we technically call the number of sacks that are done in 
the business. Paris is thus, now, always sure of ninety days’ sustenance. 
The price is fixed every fortnight. The law, which provides that bread 
shall be supplied to the inhabitants in time of dearth at a lower price 
than the flour, the difference to be reimbursed at a later period, is 
enforced by what is called the Caisse de Botlangerie, and the data 
which it necessitates enable the amount of consumption to be deter- 
mined with a nicety quite unknown in this country. The results were 
as follows for 1854 : 





White bread. = , . » 138,687 loaves daily 
Fancy bread and panasserie (rolls) . . 313,739 daily 
Whity-brown bread. ‘ aa 5,012 loaves daily 
Oatmeal bread : 7 : : . 14,425 do. 
Barley bread = = Ney 7,152 do. 

Total . ; ; . 479,015 loaves and rolls 


The habit of eating nothing but white bread has gone on increasing. 
This has been owing to the fact that none other was to be found at the 
restaurants’, or even on the oil-skins of the gargotiers and the win 

A recent enactment has, however, ordained that there shall be a medium 
loaf. The idea of remedying the inconveniences derived from the whole 
population of a great city, the rich and the indigent alike, insisting upon 
eating nothing but white bread, by creating a loaf of medium quality, 
was a favourite idea of Napoleon I. It was not, however, carried imto 
foree, because it was thought that the Parisians were so thoroughly 
accustomed to the very best wheaten bread, that they would never be 
brought to consume bread of an inferior quality. The arguments ad- 
vanced by M. Armand Husson, who is a chef de division & la préfeetare 


de la Seine, in favour of a medium white bread, may have been put for- 
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ward in anticipation of the proposed change, as carried out by 
N nil. 

t is to be observed that all the bread consumed in Paris is not made 
by authorieed bakers. The hospitals, prisons, and isons have all 
their special bakeries. La Boulangerie de |’Assistance Publique produces 
2,186,783 kilogrammes of white bread, and 970,920 kilogrammes of 
medium bread. Those attached to the prisons 184,959 kilogrammes of 
white bread and 1,191,680 of medium. The Hotel des Invalides con- 
sumes annually 774,932 kilogrammes of white bread. 

The Paris butcher is compelled by law to purchase his beasts exclu- 
sively in the markets provided for that purpose, and to slaughter them in 
the abattoirs. Some of the trade make their purchases in the latter, 
This is called vente a la cheville, and the meat purchased by the chevil- 
lards is generally of a cheaper and inferior quality to that sold by the 

lar butchers. This practice has converted the abattoirs into markets. 
Tt has its origin in the system of division of labour, which is mostly found 
to work well ; but the French seem to object to it, on the ground that the 
butcher has no longer the same facility of selecting his beasts when they 
are killed and cut up into quarters. 

The cattle markets of Paris are Sceaux, Poissy, la Halle aux Veaux, the 
market of the Bernardins, and La Chapelle. Lothian at the tables, in 
M. Armand Husson’s work, of the different départements which have 
supplied these markets, we find that Calvados, in Normandy, sent from 
1845 to 1852 the greatest number of oxen, viz., 296,844 ; and after it 
Maine et Loire (Anjou), viz., 240,318 beasts. Seine sent most bulls— 
8273 ; as also most cows—67,076 ; after it Seine et Oise, 48,077. 
Seine et Oise and Eure et Loire in the Orléanais supplied most calves— 
344,374 to 164,924. Seine et Oise also takes the lead in sheep, supply- 
ing no less than 1,614,180 head. The trade with foreign countries has 
been almost limited to the latter: Germany supplying 516,363, Holland 
11,231, and England 3,178 ; so, after all, we sometimes go to Paris to 
eat our own Southdown under its new designation of pré salé. The 
total consumption for the eight years was 150,683 oxen, 1028 bulls, 
31,095 cows, 120,275 calves, 916,388 sheep ; or a total of 1,219,470 
beasts. In Smithfield market alone there were sold in one year, in 1854 
(the last census given by Dodd), 263,008 cattle and 1,539,380 sheep. 

In point of quality, the oxen of Normandy, especially those of Cotentin, 
are most esteemed; after them come the oxen of Cholet, Charolais, 
Saintonge, and Périgord. The cows are almost all Norman or Flemish. 
Calves are reared almost especially for Paris; the provincials seldom 
indulge in veal. The most esteemed sheep are the German. After the 
mutton of Wurtemberg, of Bavaria, and of Baden, the next in considera- 
tion is that of Gatine and of Poitou. 

What the French call the “issues et abats comestibles,” and we the 
offal, of beasts, constitutes an important element in the food of Paris. 
Two well-known dishes, the gue-hedie & la Lyonnaise and the ragoit, 
known under the name of tripe 4 la mode de Caen, have the paunch of 
oxen or cows for a basis. An enormous consumption of calves’ heads, 
calf’s pluck, and sheep’s-trotters takes place in the restaurants of second 
and third class. ‘The lowest class traiteurs manufacture ragoiits from the 
flesh of sheep’s heads. The quantity of offal annually consumed in Paris 
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amounts to 3,405,342 kilogrammes. This gives an annual supplement 
to the 120lbs. of butcher’s meat of 3 kilogrammes, 233 grammes, or 
about 7|bs. 

Every one knows how largely the Parisian indulges, and how much he 
excels in those preparations of pork which he designates as charcuterie. 
There are no Jess than 422 charcutiers in Paris, and to the inhabitant, to 
whom time and money are alike of importance, their ready-cooked and 
seasoned viands are a valuable resource. The pig-markets are at Saint 
Germain, La Chapelle, and La Maison Blanche. These are supplied 
mainly from Sarthe and Maine et Loire. The meat of pigs is also 
extensively sold, more especially by the charcutiers of Nanterre, at the 
market des Prouvaires. From without are also obtained the Bayonne, 
Mayence, and York hams, Frankfort, Lyons, and Arles sausages, and the 
andouilles, hures, jambonneaux, and fromage de cochon (brawn) of 
Troyes. 

The amount of charcuterie and pork consumed annually by the 
Parisian is estimated by M. Armand Husson at 10 kilogrammes, 267 
grammes, or 28 grammes per diem. Thus, although the consumption of 
charcuterie as an article of food is very general, it still does not attain a 
proportion of more than one-seventh of that of butcher’s meat. 

Strangers looking in at the windows of some of the well-provided, 
clean-looking charcutiers of Paris are almost appalled at the variety of 
preparations presented to their contemplation, and are sometimes debarred 
from purchase by not knowing what to ask for. ‘To such it may not be 
uninteresting to present them with a list of some of the chief and most 
recommendable articles, leaving out the well-known hams and sausages. 
Jambonneaux, petit salé, cdtelettes cuites, hachis pour la cuisine, boudin 
ordinaire, boudin de table, boudin blanc, andouilles, cervelas, fromage de 
cochon, fromage d’Italie [fromage de taillis?], hure, pieds de cochon 
i la Sainte Menehould, pieds de cochon truffés, patés de foie. 

In considering the interesting subject of the consumption of wines in 
Paris, the wine drunk by the citizens must be distinguished from that 
sold in the restaurants and at the wine-shops. The bourgeois Parisien 
is easily satisfied with the quality of his wine; he readily accepts wines 
of the second and even third quality as of the first growths. Julien, in 
his “ Traité de tous les Vignobles connus,” and M. Armand Husson after 
him, lay it down as a principle that it is only les vins de premiers crus 
which unite that spirituous aroma which is called bouquet to that delicious 
séve which is not perceptible, like the first, to the sense of odour, but 
dilates in the mouth, and leaves a fragrance that survives the draught. 

Three-fourths of the wine consumed by the bourgeois come from the 
Maconnais and the Beaujolais; the other fourth consists of Bordeaux 
and a small quantity of wine from the Céte d’Or. The first growths of 
Burgundy and of the Bordelais are rarely met with at even the most 
sumptuous tables of the bourgeoisie. If such wines appear, they are 
mostly of second quality. The bourgeois also consume a small quantity 
of champagne mousseux. ‘The fair sex especially have a weakness for 
this pleasant beverage, which is never, however, but of second or third- 
rate quality ; but, as M. Armand Husson justly remarks, a sensible man 
prefers to this light and sparkling wine the marked savour of a Bordeaux 


fin, or the still better characterised flavour of an old Burgundy. 
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The first-class restaurateurs, especially such as are desirous of abtain- 
ing a reputation for the excellence of their wines, do their utmost to 
secure those of the first quality. If they do not always succeed, it is that 
they themselves are deceived; but the stranger is always sure at least of 
obtaining the best wines of the second quality. The second-class restau- 
rants confine their attention more to good vins ordinaires. The wines 
served at restaurants of an inferior order partake of the rank which they, 
the said restaurants, hold im the culinary hierarchy, and keep lowering in 
quality until they are no better than what are met with in the common 
wine-shops. 

In first-class restaurants three-fifths of the vins demi-fins are Bor- 
deaux, the other two-fifths are Micons and Beaunes. Two-thirds of the 
vins fins are Bordeaux, the other third Céte d'Or and Champagne. Iu 
second-class restaurants the Micon wines are in greater demand, and 
constitute from two-thirds to three-fourths of the whole consumption. In 
inferior restaurants Macon wines still hold ascendancy, but they are 
coupés, that is to say, mixed with other wines. 

The consumption of wine at the wine-shops, of which there are 4408 
in the city, not including the barriéres, is equal to that of the restaurants 
and bourgeois put together, or nearly one-half of the whole wine con- 
sumed. The wines sold at these shops are retailed by measure, and 
they are, without exception, the produce of the mixture of various 
growths, The wines of the Loire, that is to say, of Cher, Chinon, 
Beaugency, and Orleans, play an important part in the manufacture of 
wines sold by the pint; they constitute two-tenths of the whole. The 
Bordeaux ordinaires, the wines of Gaillac, of Cahors, and of the Charente, 
form three-tenths. The wines of the Charente are always called, in 
Paris, Bordeaux. The common wines of Micon, the wines of Renaison, 
and of Auvergne enter for a tenth. The wines of Lower Burgundy con- 
stitute another tenth. The wines of the south, more especially those of 
Marseilles, Narbonne, and Fitou, make up two-tenths. The Rousillons 
constitute of themselves one-eighth of this latter contingent. Lastly, 
the remaining tenth is made up of the wines of Anjou and of Vouvray. 

As to the white wines, sold by the pint, they clefly belong to Lower 
Burgundy—Chablis and Maligny. A small proportion are derived from 
Vouvray and the Bordelais. Besides these wines, the shops also deal in 
red wines, in bottle, known as vin a quinze sous. These wimes are 
almost exclusively furnished by the Maconnais and the Beaujolais, witli 
a wery small proportion of Bordeaux.* 

The consumption of these imferior mixtures at the barriéres alone, 
amounted, from 1851 to 1854, to 251,604 hectolitres (the +hectolitre 
beimg equal to 100 litres, or French quarts, 22 gallons English) ; within 
the city, to 1,193,006 hectolitres. The number of bottles of vins fins 
sold in Paris during the same period amounted to 1,268,000. This 
gives a mean (including the wine drunk at the barridres) of 137-12 
French litres for each individual in the year, or an average of 0-375 of a 
litre per day. 





* These calculations are founded upon good data, viz., the quantity of wines 
that have paid duty. But the mixtures are not always in the same proportions; 
- do these estimates include the amount of water added, as it does not pay 

uty. 
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The comparison of the quantity of wine consumed in Paris in the 
t day, with what was consumed in former times, relatively to the 
population, tends to show a diminution ; and as there has been at the 
same time no marked increase in the amount of beer and cider consumed, 
there is every reason to believe that the Parisian is getting more and 
more into the habit of superseding wine by brandy and other spirituous 
liquors. 
TAs to beer, it is mainly consumed in the cafés and estaminets. Some 
people drink beer at their dinners, but it is rather from econ than 
nce, and what they drink is a small beer, which is to good — 
or biére double, as the French call it—what piquette is to wine. Most 
of the beers consumed in Paris, although some of them bear depart- 
mental, or even foreign names, are brewed in the city. The chief kinds 
are la biéve de Strasbourg et de Baviére, la biére double de Paris, and 
la biére blanche. At the cafés and estaminets are also to be procured 
biére de Lille, de Lyon, biére blanche de Louvain, and faro de Bruxelles, 
Ale and porter have their special breweries. The proportion of alcohol 
in these beers is, in Burton ale 8:2 in 100, Edinburgh ale 5:7, London 
porter 3°9 to 4°5, Strasbourg 2°5 to 4-5, Lille 2-9 to 3-5, biére de Paris 
double 2°5 to 8. The so-called strong beer of Paris is, therefore, not 
so strong as porter. The quantity of beer consumed in Paris and at the 
barriéres averaged for each individual per year, from 1851 to 1854, 
14:41 litres or quarts, giving a mean of 0:039 of a quart for each in- 
dividual per day. The total consumption for 4 years (from 1851 to 
1854) was 151,804 hectolitres. 

The cider consumed in Paris comes from Normandy, Picardy, and La 
Brie; there is also some manufactured in Paris itself. The consumption 
is very trifling, amounting to 3124 litres per annum, or 0:0086 of a 
litre for every individual per day. The total consumption for 4 years— 
from 1851 to 1854—was 32,906 hectolitres. 

Since the price of wines has been so much increased by the disease in 
the grape-vine, the manufacture of spirits has been much upon the increase 
in Paris. The chief of these now in use is obtained from the distillation 
of molasses, or beet-root juice, and the produce, which is a kind of ram, 
is mixed with spirits of wine. A particular aroma or flavour is after- 
wards imparted by the addition of herbs or fruit. Brandies, however, 
still constitute the chief feature im Parisian liquors, those of Montpellier, 
of Cognac, and of Armagnac, being the most esteemed. 

Some curious facts are to be obtained from looking over the tables of the 
prices of wines. In the list of vins fins de la Haute Bourgogne, La 
Romanée Conti and Clos Vougeot take precedence. There are, how- 
ever, two kinds of the latter; the best is distinguished as the vieux ceps. 
Among the Beaunes, or wines of Lower Burgundy, Montrachet is the 
highest-priced, as dear as the best Romanée Conti. The highest-priced 
Bordeaux are the Chateau Margaux and Chateau Lafitte. The clavets 
of the English houses, Kirwan, Palmer, and Brown, only rank as wines 
de troisiéme cru, nor do they fetch more than half the price of the wines 
of the five Chateaux Margaux, Lafitte, Latour, Haut Brion, and 
D’ Yquem. 

It is also a curious fact that the best Champagne wines are sarely to 
be met within Paris. The great houses of Rheuns have, indeed, no con- 
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nexion with Parisian commerce. The wine consumed in Paris is all of 
an inferior quality. Bouzy, the most esteemed of the Champagne wines, 
fetches five francs a bottle at Rheims, and in the best years as much as 
ten francs. Next in estimation are the Verzenay, Ay, and Sillery. These 
wines are worth four francs and a half at Rheims. 

Poultry, like the meat of Paris, comes from the provinces ; capons and 
pullets are derived almost peculiarly from Calvados and Sarthe. Game 
comes mainly from the great forests in the neighbourhood of Paris, but 
Germany sends hares, and England pheasants. Venison is obtained 
from Luxembourg, Baden, and Wurtemberg, as also from several French 

rovinces. Moutons de pré salé,* lamb, kids, and sucking-pigs, rank in 
Paris in the same category as game and poultry, and are not considered 
as butcher’s meat. There were consumed, in 1853, 6,849,449 head of 
poultry, including pigeons and tame rabbits; 2,049,941 heads of game, 
including plover, larks, and other small fry. It is not a little striking 
peculiarity of Parisian statistics of food, that they can arrive at such 
minute details. In Dodd’s work on the Food of London, we meet with 
nothing but complaints of the want of precise knowledge of the amount 
consumed of the most important articles, such as bread and butcher’s 
meat; but in M. Armand Husson’s remarkable work, we find it stated 
that 1,329,964 larks were devoured by the Parisians in one year! Is 
the gibeciére of every badaud sportsman returning from the plain of 
Saint Denis examined at the barriére, and the produce of his sport 
registered ? The consumption of kids in Paris is considerable, no less 
than 26,095 in a year; of lambs, 10,392 ; sucking-pigs do not appear to 
be in favour—only 325 in a year. 

The average price of a capon is 4} fr.; of a fowl, 2} fr.; of a turkey, 
54 fr.; of a duck, 2} fr.; of a goose, 34 fr.; of a hare, 34 fr.; of a 
partridge, 14 fr. (the Parisians eat 292,587 partridges in a year); of a 
woodcock, 24 fr.; of a lark, 1d. 

The markets of Paris are much better supplied with fish, and in far 
—_ v0 than is generally imagined. This supply has also been 
urther extended by the construction of railroads. The Parisian is a 
great consumer of sea-fish, which, when fresh, he designates as marée. 
There was formerly a superintending chamber, called Chambre de la 
Marée. The ports from whence the markets of Paris are provided with 
fish are, in order of importance, Boulogne, Berk, Dieppe, Etaples, Calais, 
Dunkerque, Tréport, Anvers, Gravelines, Fécamp, Le Croisic, Trou- 
ville, Cayeux, Saint Valery-en-Caux, Saint Valery-sur-Somme, Hon- 
fleur, re Havre. The total consumption of fish in 1853 amounted to 
9,937,430 kilogrammes; the mean amount per annum for each indi- 
vidual is 9435 kilogrammes, or 26 grammes per day. 

Three kinds of oysters are indulged iu, in Paris. Oysters from the 
Channel, known as huitres de Cancale; small Ostend oysters, and the 
green oysters of Marennes. Courseulles and Dieppe are the chief sources 
of supply. The number of common oysters consumed in Paris in 
1853 amounted to 70,876,825; of Ostend oysters, to 1,263,430; of 
Marennes, to 374,400. This makes a mean consumption of 69 oysters 
for each individual per annum. 





* A change-has recently taken place with regard to pré salé. 
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The Parisian does not despise fresh-water fish. In his Sunday exeur- 
sions, his great delight is to seek the shady gardens of the restaurants 
on the banks of the Seine and. the Marne, and there to enjoy “un 
repas dont la matelote odorante ou le goujon frit est le plat 
fondamental.” The immediate neighbourhood of the rippling waters 
appears to the citizen a guarantee for the freshness of his dish. A large 
piece of conger-eel has in the mean time been obtained by the restaurants 
on the Saturday. This is skilfully cut up into the number of gudgeons 
necessary. They are then carefully rolled in batter, and these pseudo- 
gudgeons, crowned by a few veritable individuals, and a bunch of parsley 
over the whole, gratify the appetite and taste of the benevolent con- 
sumer. The Parisians consume a total of 690,075 kilogrammes of fresh- 
water fish per annum, of 655 grammes per individual. In this mass of 
fish, pike enter for 132,390 kilogrammes, eels for 133,010 kilogrammes, 
and carp for 100,123 kilogrammes. Fresh-water fish is, strange to say, 
ww i dearer than sea-fish. 

Salt fish, distinguished by the Parisian from marée as “la saline,” is 
an important article of food, more especially among the poorer orders of 
Roman Catholics. The chief supply of salt cod is from Dunkerque, 
Gravelines, and Boulogne. Dry cod, called merluche, is prepared at 
Granville. Herrings are salted all along the coast, but Saint Valery 
and Fécamp send the most esteemed, known as harengs saurs demi- 
préts; Boulogne and Calais those least ‘so, and designated as francs- 
saurs. Mackerel are, for the most part, salted on board-ship. Allto- 

ther, 1,502,000 kilogrammes of salt fish are annually consumed in 

aris, equalling 1 kilogramme 426 gr. for every individual. Fresh 
herrings are called poulets de caréme, or Lent chickens. 

The consumption or fish mariné has assumed such a development in 
Paris that thon, sardines, and anchovies have become a necessary ac- 
companiment of the morning repast. Sardines are chiefly ope at 
La Rochelle, at the Sables d’Olonne, and at Nantes. Thon mariné 
at Saint Jean de Luz, and at Marseilles. Anchovies at Collioure. The 
amount consumed in Paris is as follows : 


Sardines confitesAVhuile. . . . . 255,000 kilogrammes. 
Thon confit a Vhuile . ‘ ; ‘ . 11,000 pS 
Anchois conservés a la saumure ' . . 45,000 ‘a 


presenting a total of 311,000 kilogrammes of poisson mariné, or a mean 
of 296 grammes per individual. The consumption of sardines is rapidly 
developing itself in London; it is much to be wished that the equally 
delightful thon mariné were more readily procurable. 

Milk, it is well known, is more extensively consumed in Paris in pro- 
portion to the population than in London. Women and children of 
almost every class indulge in the morning in their cafe au lait. Not 
being subject to octroi duty, the actual amount consumed is not so well 
known, as is the case with other articles of food. It was ascertained in 
1843 that Paris received every twenty-four hours 173,000 litres, or quarts. 
This was equal to about the twentieth part of a quart for each indi- 
vidual. But besides the country milk, a good deal is obtained from cows 
kept in sheds in Paris. The milk; M. Armand Husson argues, thus ob- 
tained, cannot be so wholesome as that derived from cows that enjoy the 
June—vOL. CVII. NO. CCCCXXVI. N 
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air of green pastures in summer, and a substantial food in cow- 
y a tredir dns and we agree with him. The opening of railway com- 
munication extended the sphere of the provisioning of the capital with 
milk, as well as with other articles, so the total now consumed is 





estimated as follows : 
Milk brought in by trains ; 59,143,689 litres 
Milk brought in by other a r . . 41,745,097 _,, 
Milk of cows (estimated at 2302) fed in Paris . 8,402,300 ,, 
Total . . « 109,291,086 


This would give an average consumption of the twenty-eighth of a 
iad eh esi opcene day. The milk which comes by rail is said to 
be generally creamed, but even then it would not be so objectionable as 
it 1s when further reduced by water, as is generally the case. Milk 
deprived of its cream, and diluted with water, sells at from 2d. to 24d. 
the quart; better-class milk at 3d. 

Milk and butter are alike largely adulterated in Paris, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the police. But still the capital boasts of bemg able to 
offer to the consumer some very superior butters, of remarkably fine and 
delicate flavour. Such are more particularly the butter of Imgny, from 
the rich pasturages of Calvados, and the butter of Gournay, both of which 
are sent in cylinders, wrapped in linen, in osier baskets. The next im 
quality are the butters of Anneau and Bonneval, and these are sold in 
pound lumps. The butters called petits beurres are sold in lumps of 
various forms and sizes; they come from Nogent-sur-Seime, Troyes, and 
numerous other places. The salt butters come mainly from Brittany. 
The most esteemed is that of Prévalais; it is transmitted in little stone 
pots, that hold rather more than a pound English. Boiled butters are 
also expedited from the Loiret and the Orne. 

The comparative consumption of the different kinds is as follows : 





Isigny butter . : ; é . 2,862,955 kilogrammes 

Gournay butter . . . 1,965,449 a 

Butter in pounds. ; ; . 1,631,164 . 

Petits beurres ; ; . « 439,564 si 

Salt and boiled butters. ; . 238,770 “ 
7,132,902 kilogrammes 


The French esteem their cheeses, as they are soft or hard. Soft 
cheeses are with us quite exceptional. The chief hard cheeses are 
Gruyére, Roquefort, Auvergne, and Septmoncel; as also Dutch, Parme- 
san, and Chester. The proportions in which these cheeses are consumed 
are as follows: Gruyére, 814,028 kilogrammes; Roquefort, 203,507 ; 
Auvergne, including Septmoncel and Sassenage, 203,507; Dutch, 
800,000; Parmesan and Chester, 100,000: total, 1,621,042; about 
24 — for each individual in the year. 

he soft cheeses consist mainly of such as are called 4 la pie, and are 
sold in round cakes, and the cheeses of Brie and Montlhéry. There is a 
greater consumption of these soft cheeses than of the hard kinds. The 
total for 1853 was 1,171,987 cheeses, or 2,598,511lbs. Besides these 
cheeses, which, with the charcuterie of Paris, constitute the comple- 
ment of the poor man’s daily repast, a lange number and a very: great 
variety of soft cheeses are sold in Paris. Four kinds of Neufehatel 
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cheeses are consumed in the following proportions : Bondons Suisses frais, 
547,500 cheeses; Bondons ordinaires, 2,184,000: Bondons rafinés, 
89,280; Neufchitel frais, 657,000. But there are also Mont d’Or, 
Troyes, Livarot, Pont l’Evéque, Chevrets de Jura, Tuiles de Flandre, 
Olivet, &c., &c. The total consumption of cheese in Paris is, 





Hard cheese . : : ; . 1,621,042 ki mes 
Soft cheese (markets) . . . 2,593,511 1 aes: 
. (private) . , . 889,629 * 
Total : . . 5,104,182 kilogrammes 


This gives a mean consumption of about 2Hbs. of hard cheese for each 
seitilensirdindieas, tented 64lbs. of soft cheese for every person during 
the same peri 

Calvados, Orne, and Somme contribute by themselves more than the 
half of all the eggs consumed in Paris, and which, from the practice of 
eating omelettes of all kinds and descriptions, presented in 1853 a grand 
total of 174,000,000, or 165 per annum for each individual. As the 
annual produce of a fowl is estimated at 50 eggs, this would indicate the 
existence of 3,480,000 hens. 

All strangers must feel an interest in obtaining correet information 
upon the subject of pités and terrines. The most recherchés are the 
pates de foie gras from Strasbourg, Colmar, and Toulouse ; the terrines 
and pates de gibier of Ruffec, Angouléme, and Nérac. ‘The fattened 
livers are mixed with truffles, as are also the game terrines, and the chief 
flavour is imparted by shallot and basil. The terrines are consumed 
throughout the year, the pites for only five months ; but winter is the 
safest season for both. 

Next to these in reputation come the pités de canards of Amiens, the 
patés de perdreaux of Chartres, the pités d’alouettes of Pithiviers, the 
patés de bécassines of Montreuil and Abbeville; and, lastly, the pités de 
veau of Rouen. 

The prices of these delicacies are 8 francs for a Strasbourg pie of 
2lbs. ; those of Ruffee, Angouléme, and Nérac are nearly double. A 
paté of Ruffec, with only half a red partridge, costs usually 15 franes; a 
pate of Amiens, with one duck, 8 francs; a pité of Chartres, with one 
partridge, 6 franes; a paté de Pithiviers, with twelve tit-larks, 4 francs ; 
a paté de Montreuil-sur-Mer, with four snipes, 16 francs. 

A statement of the comparative consumption of confectionery in Paris 
serves also to indicate what are the descriptions most in favour. Thus, 
for example, the consumption of — 





Patés and terrines de foie gras et de gibier truffés. . . 74,420 kilos. 
P&atés d’Amiens, de Chartres, Pithiviers, &c. . ; to 15,000 ,, 
Meat-pies manufactured in Paris . P ; : ; . 269,370 ,, 
Confectionery manufactured by confectioners . ; , » Oe os 
- - bakers. , ; , ; 250,258 _,, 
Common confectionery (dariole) . , ; 0) 
Rheims biscuits . , , ; , : ; ! . 265,500 ,, 
Petits fours et pates seches  . ah : ar 75,000 _,, 
Gingerbread ; ; ; ee : : . 245,972 ,, 
Common macarons, called macarons sur feuilles ey 15,000 _,, 

Total . , . 5,006,770 kilos. 
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nearly Qlbs. of confectionery and p per individual for the year round. 
Petits fours are made of sugar, almonds, and white of eggs; as to the so- 
called macarons sur feuille, they go to make up the enticing heaps seen 
upon the gambling-tables in the Champs Elysées. 

What are called pites alimentaires—the forms of which we are most 
familiar with are vermicelli and macaroni—came originally from Italy, 
but from their adaptation to soups, and their other admirable culinary 
applications, they soon won favour, and in the present dey the pites 
d Raitiaine, sae of the finest flour of Limagne, are held in higher 
estimation than those manufactured in Italy. They are even exported 
to Naples. The chief varieties in these manufactures are vermicelli, of 
which 1,110,000 kilogrammes are annually consumed in Paris; macaroni, 
of which 57,000 kilogrammes are consumed; and semoule, lazagnes, 
nouilles, and the stars and lentils for soups, of which 30,000 kilogrammes 
are consumed. The Parisians consume a fair quantity of rice, more 
especially in their favourite dish riz du lait; they . manufacture 
French sago, tapioca, and arrowroot from potatoes. Peas, lentiis, 
haricots, beans, and chesnuts are also reduced into a farinaceous state. 
A very large quantity of potatoes are also employed in the manufacture 
of alimentary pastes. 

The use of sugar, scarcely known in the time of Louis XIII., is a prime 
necessity with the Parisian. Brillat Savarin has devoted a chapter to 
its praise in his “ Physiologie du Gott.” The French, it is well known, 
drink it with water. Modern researches have thrown great doubts upon 
the salutary influence it has been supposed to exercise. If the theories 
of Liebig are correct, its presence may serve materially to interfere with 
the otherwise beneficial effects on the liver of tea and coffee. An enor- 
mous quantity is consumed in Paris in the manufacture of sweetmeats. 
The chief of these are dragées, of which 207,666 kilogrammes are annu- 
ally consumed ; bonbons, of which 171,589 kilogrammes are made away 
with ; preserves, preserved fruit, pates pectorales, and chocolats—28, 197 
kilogrammes of the latter are annually disposed of by the sweet-toothed 
Parisians. They also sip at the same time 54,786 quarts of syrups, and 
1,267,230 quarts of liqueurs, or about 1198 quarts per individual. These 
liqueurs are chiefly absinthes, anisette, cassis, curagao, créme ou eau de 
noyau, fleur d’oranger, ratafia, &c. The best absinthe is that called 
Swiss, coming from Lyons and Pontarlier. Rum, kirsch-wasser, and giu 
are sold without adulteration; but the brandies, whether of Cognac, Mont- 
pellier, or Armagnac, are almost invariably diluted with water, and 
slightly coloured. The consumption of brandied fruits has lately assumed 
a great development in Paris ; shops are devoted especially to their sale, 
and crowds are to be seen frequenting them, who are in reality only led 
away by the fashion of the day. 344,186 litres of brandied fruits were 
consumed in 1854. 

The luxurious Parisians consume 289,351 litres of cream-ices, and 
144,675 litres of water-ices in the year. At dinner, ice is limited to 
sorbets; at the dessert, to bourbes, fromages glacés, and chateaubriands : 
in the evenings to demi-glaces moulées, demi-biscuits glacés, and mousses 
glacées. Fromages glaces make a delicious addition to a dessert. They 
are made by four hundred parts of soft cheese, a la pie, as before deseribed, 
beat up in one hundred and fifty parts of cream, or, to speak correctly, of 
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milk, and then iced. The glaciers-crémiers of Paris manufacture 
y 484,662 kilogrammes of cream and water-ices, and 52,500 of 
a la créine. 

There are two kinds of honey used in Paris. A white honey, called 
that of Narbonne, which is only used for medicines and tisanes, and a 
common kind, which comes from Brittany, and is used in making ginger- 
bread. Yet 60,000 kilogrammes of the one and 180,000 of the other are 
annually consumed. 

In Paris, coffee, it is well known, takes the place of tea in London. M. 
Armand Husson estimates in round numbers the quantity of coffee an- 
nually consumed at 3,000,000 kilogrammes, or an average of two kilo- 
grammes 848 gr. for each individual. This coffee used to be adulterated 
with the roasted powder of acorns, and with chicory. The latter is now, 
however, almost solely in use. About 333,334 kilogrammes are added 
to the 3,000,000 kilogrammes of coffee. Such an admixture, M, Husson 
remarks, positively detrimental to the aromatic qualities of coffee, pre- 
sents no advantages, save that of colouring the liquid and adding to the 
quality. Yet we are told that in this country some people prefer coffee 

adulterated with chicory. We can only say that they cannot appreciate 
pure coffee. 

The Parisian, whose taste particularly inclines to light and aromatic 
descriptions of food, consumes large quantities of chocolate, upwards of 
2,000,000lbs. annually. A great deal more is manufactured for the 
provinces. Good chocolate should consist of equal parts of cocoa and of 
white sugar, but it is much adulterated, notwithstanding an excessive vigi- 
lance of the police being directed towards this particular and favourite 
article of food. 

Statistics show that the use of tea is becoming much more general than 
it was formerly in Paris. Many persons, more especially such as are given 
to intellectual pursuits, prefer it to coffee. So much so, indeed, that M. 
Armand Husson deems it necessary to indite a caution upon the subject. 
“If the habit of drinking an infusion of tea,’ he says, “has its advan- 
tages, it has also its inconveniences, for there are few men who are en- 

ed in absorbing and continuous work who can, in their daily hygiéne, 
0 without this digestive: that which is for others a purely agreeable 

beverage, becomes to them a necessary help.” Such a caution will, in 
all probability, in another half-century be a literary curiosity. The 
Parisians consume a good deal of green tea, but they have the good sense 
to prefer the black varieties, knowing full well that the green is an adul- 
terated article. The quantity of tea annually consumed in Paris is equal 
to 89,200 kilogrammes, a large portion of which is, however, probably 
consumed by the English. 

When a Parisian speaks of fruit he distinguishes what he calls fruits de 
primeur from fruits de saison. With him, the ananas, which he describes 
as the most beautiful of all fruits, with its coat of mail, its purple plume, 
and odour of violets, is a fruit de primeur. So also are early strawberries, 
five or six in a small pot, till the Alpine variety is ripe, when the consumer 
gets twenty-two to twenty-five ! They sometimes fetch a franc a straw- 


y- Forced grapes and other fruits also reckon as fruits de primeur. 
The produce in pine-apples is about 3000, and they fetch about 10 francs 


each 
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In respect to his fruits de saison, the Parisian receives his first supplies 
from the south, and these are succeeded by the fruits of his own neigh- 
bourhood. The fruit which comes from the south is not, however, so 
much esteemed as that obtained from the environs of Paris. Ifa hot sun 
hastens the ripening of some kinds of fruit, it is at the expense of aroma 
and flavour. With others, as the grape-vine, a certain heat is n 
to bring them to perfection ; im fact, each climate has its own fruit, and 
to have it in its highest condition it must be waited for till it is produced 
in that climate to which it particularly belongs, and neither forced in hot- 
houses or in warmer climates. 

The greatest consumption in fruits de saison is in pears, next in plums, 
then oe and then cherries. The amount is so great as to have as- 
tounded M. Armand Husson himself—150,223,006 kilogrammes of pears, 
and other fruits in rtion ! The grapes preferred for dessert are those 
of Fontainebleau ; but those from Montauban keep longest. Oranges are 
mainly supplied from Valencia and Seville ; the admmrable oranges of St. 
Michael’s consumed in London, and those of Sicily consumed by the 
Belgians, are searcely known in Paris. An attempt has been made to 
introduce the Algerme oranges, but they have not found great favour. 
Oranges and lemons are applied to an infinite variety of purposes. The 
first are most in favour, cut m slices, sugared, and bathed in brandy. In 
winter-time the theatres are invariably filled with the perfume of oranges, 
mingled with the still more penetrating odour of apples. 

Prunes are derived mainly from Lot et Garonne: these, as also what 
are obtained from Tarn, are all alike sold as prunes d’Ente and prunes 
de Bordeaux. Inferior kinds are very common. The best figs are im- 
ported from England. Those of Provence, called Marseillaises, are, how- 
ever, by no means to be despised. Raisins have been largely used, since the 
disease m the grape-vine has enhanced the price of wine, in the manu- 
facture of a kind of sweet wine, which is flavoured with gin ; 100 quarts 
of wine are made with 22lbs. of raisins and 180z. of gin, fermented for 
twelve days ; 3,000,000 kilogrammes of raisins are annually used in the 
manufacture of wine, which costs barely a penny a quart. 

Provence sends the best almonds and nuts, called noisettes de |’ Aca- 
diére. Poires tapées and pommes tapées, that is, flattened and 
sweetened, are imported from Maine et Loire, Sarthe, and Indre et Loire. 
What are called pistoles and brignolles are prepared from a small plum 
deprived of its skin and kernel, and obtained at Digne, in the Basses 
Alpes. Fruits glacés, which have lately come so much in vogue, are 

in the south. Altogether, the Parisian consumes more fruit 
than anything else. Of fruits de primeur, 16,010 kilogrammes are con- 
sumed in the year; of fruits de saison, 427,498,823 ; of dried fruits, 
3,952,000 ; sok of olives, 54,000 : making a grand total of 431,520,833 
kilogrammes, or near nine millions of pounds ; giving an average of 
nearly 24$lbs. for each person every day. 

Vegetables, like fruit, are divided into kéigumes de primeur, de saison, 
and sees. Green and white asparagus, salads, cucumbers, radishes, 
French beans, carrots, &c., are all forced ; but green peas from Algeria 
ees me Genet atin They can be indulged in in the 
month of January. No details exist as to the quantity consumed, but it 
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is known that, in the neighbourhood of Paris, there are about 1800 
s, with 360,000 frames, and 2,160,000 bell-glasses. ‘The money 

1 from the sale of vegetables is said to amount to 13,500,000 
francs. ; 

Among the légumes de saison, the potato, as with us, takes precedence 
in the amount anaoually consumed ; cabbages, and carrots follow. 
There is an immense consumption of some vegetables little used in this 
country, as for example, 7,560,000 kilogrammes of sorrel, and 259,200 

i mes of salsifis. The total consumption of fresh vegetables is 
estimated at 133,925,391 kilogrammes annually, or about 127 kilo- 
grammes for ia individual. 

We have already remarked that dried vegetables enter largely into the 
ordinary food of the Parisian. This can be best judged of by the fact 
that 4,651,200 kilogrammes of haricots, 2,121,750 of lentils, and 
1,804,923 of peas are annually consumed ; giving about 54 quarts of the 
first, 24 of the second, and 2} of the third for each inhabitant. 

A new process has lately been introduced of artificially drying vege- 
tables. Thus, at La Villette, they dry cabbages ; at Meaux, carrots; 
at Le Mans, potatoes, peas, and onions; at Dunkerque, eabbages, spinach, 
and chicory ; and at Rueil, French beans. These products are called 
grosse julienne and julienne fine. The army in the Sise was largely 
provided with these dried vegetables. Peas and haricots are also pre- 
served in butter. Sorrel and chicory are kept for a long time in stone 
pots, well closed. Sorrel is also preserved by simply boiling it. The 
quantity of tomatos preserved is not known. Sauer-kraut is also con- 

sumed in large quantities. 

Truffles are considered as condiments. The most esteemed are those 
of Périgord, but a white kind is imported from Piedmont, which is pre- 
ferred by some on account of its slight flavour of garlic; 5,957,815 kilo- 
grammes of salt, 20,073 hectolitres of oil, and 20,438 hectolitres of 
vinegar are annually consumed. It is estimated that 20,000 kilogrammes 
of fine mustard and 250,000 kilogrammes of common mustard are also 
consumed annually. The mustard called en vraque, used at the traiteurs, 
is made of salt and the lees of wine. 

As a general summary, the population of Paris consumes upon an 
average, yearly, 

730,501,195 kilogrammes of solid food 
263,977,738 litres of liquids 
32,184,970 hectolitres of water for domestic purposes 
1,604,601 kilogrammes of tobacco 


Compared with the other great towns of France, Paris takes precedence 
of all in the quantity of butcher’s meat consumed relatively to its popula- 
tion. Rennes and Bordeaux are, after Paris, the two towns where 
most meat is consumed. The worst off in this respect are Nantes, 
Toulon, and Caen. Amiens, Montpellier, and Orleans consume most 
cow meat; Montpellier, Nimes, Avignon, Saint Etienne, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and Lyons most mutton. 

In consumption of pork, Chalons-sur-Saéne, Montpellier, Toulouse, 
Metz, Angers, and Dijon, all take precedence of Paris. 

Bordeaux stands at the head of a whole group of southern towns, all 
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of which consume relatively more wine than Paris. The northern towns, 
as Lille, Dijon, Amiens, Metz, and Nancy, consume, on the other hand, 
more beer and cider. Dijon is remarkable for its consumption of wine’ 
and beer alike. The great ere ee of cider is naturally in the towns 
of the west, in Normandy and Picardy. Rennes takes the lead here. 
Rouen enjoys the unenviable notoriety of consuming most brandy in pro- 

rtion to its population. After it comes Caen; then Amiens, Brest, 
Rheims, Paris, and Lille. 

The comparison of the consumption of Paris with London, or with 
other great cities, is not an easy matter. The non-existence of duties of 
the octroi, and the absence of all reliable statistical information, render 
the real consumption of London and its suburbs, with the exception of 
beer, mere guess-work. No two writers, Ormandy, MacCulloch, Block, 
Porter, Dodd, Mayhew, or the Quarterly Review, agree even in the 
leading figures. Certain it is that London consumes, relatively to its 
population, much more butcher’s meat than Paris. According to M. 
Armand Husson, the Parisian only consumes 72 kilogrammes © 852 
grammes, while the Londoner consumes 148 kilogrammes 777 grammes. 
But the average Parisian consumption of bread is for the year 180 kilo- 
grammes 168 grammes, and for the Londoner only 148 kilogrammes, 
777 grammes. So also the Parisian consumes much more vegetables 
than the Londoner. M. Armand Husson estimates the difference at 
nearly one-half, or as 136 kilogrammes 644 grammes, to 63 kilogrammes 
956 grammes. The Parisian also consumes 103 litres 76 hectolitres of 
milk, whereas the Londoner only consumes 95 litres 407 hectolitres. 
The Parisian 1gain consumes most butter, the Londoner most cheese. 
The Londoner absorbs in the course of the year 139 litres 705 hecto- 
litres of ale and porter ; the Parisian only consumes 128 litres 70 hecto- 
litres of wine, beer, and cider put together. 

As asummary, the Londoner consumes considerably more solid food than 
the Parisian, in the shape of butchers’ meat, fish, cheese, potatoes, and ale 
and porter. The Parisian consumes most light food, more particularly 
bread, poultry, butter, eggs, milk, confectionery, fruits, and vegetables. 
Probably each diet is best suited to its own climate. We should, 
however, venture to express a doubt if the real consumption of bread 
in London and its suburbs is even proximatively known. If it was, 
we do not think that it would be found that the Parisian consumes so 
much more bread than the inhabitant of London. The Londoner eats 
more potatoes at his dinner, the Parisian most bread; but the difference 
ought to be made up by the quantity of the latter consumed by Londoners 
at their breakfasts, hide teas, and suppers. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES.* 


By E. P. Rowss tt. 
I. 


SPEAKS GENERALLY OF MR. TUBBS. 


Tue name of Joshua Tubbs is certainly not suggestive of a dignified 
person or a refined intellect. Reader, if your servant were now suddenly 
to announce to you Mr. Joshua Tubbs as a visitor, what kind of person- 
age would you expect to see? We will answer for you. You would 
immediately look for a little fat man, with rather a red face, attired in 
a brown coat and waistcoat, with speckled trousers, a blue-and-white 
neckerchief, and large, very stiff collar. You would find it difficult to 
explain why these several points should thus suggest themselves in 
connexion with the mere name of Joshua Tubbs, but is it not the fact 
that they would do so ? 

Stay,—you may be of the number of those who knew the great man 
concerning whom we are about to write. If so, there will be no mys- 
tery. With his image constantly before you (and who, among the man 
acquaintances he sper will stand forth and own to the coldhearted- 
ness and ingratitude which would be manifested by the acknowledgment 
that he had in the slightest degree faded from memory ?), no sooner will 
the name be mentioned than the whole man will present himself to your 
mental eye, with a vividness absolutely startling. Our Mr. Joshua Tubbs 
was “a little fat man,” had “rather a red face,” and did commonl 
wear “‘a brown coat and waistcoat, speckled trousers, a blue-and-white 
neckerchief, and large, very stiff collar.” The mighty hand of Time has 
indeed brought changes to the estimable man ; redder was the face when 
last we saw it, less spruce the garments, and very much less stiff the 
collar; but we are but commencing our history, and while our eyes are 
yet undimmed by tears and our hand is yet steady, we have to speak 
of Mr. Tubbs as he was when Fortune smiled on him, and not as he is 
when, with characteristic fickleness, her smile has been exchanged for 
a frown, a poke, a hard thrust, a regular knock-down blow. 

Having thus rendered information upon the poor paltry point of Mr. 
Tubbs’s outer man, we proceed to avail ourselves of the beautifully full 
and luminous descriptions indirectly rendered by many sources of Mr. 
Tubbs’s intellectual glories. Here is an extract from a letter written by 
Mrs. Tubbs, about the time when our narrative opens, to her dear friend 
Mrs. Smyles. The letter having touched, with jm pathos, on the suf- 
ferings recently endured by the writer through the misconduct of “ that 
hussey, Jane” (a young person, who seems, by a subsequent letter, to 

ve Ts a servant-of-all-work to Mrs. Tubbs, and to have strayed from 
the path of propriety to follow that of a policeman), thus sandal 








* The compiler has to return his best thanks to Mr. Smyles, of Dubberley, 
tailor ; Messrs. Butcher and Mangle, London, solicitors ; the Rev. Tolman Tawke, 
Dr. Bam, and many other parties, for valuable assistance rendered for this 
work, 
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“] ama deal worrited just now, my dear Sophy, by Joshua 
having joined the ‘ Thorough Equality’ Club, which meets every Satur- 
day evening, at the Anchor and Cart-Wheel public-house. are 


many wonderful clever men at this club, but it’s said my Joshua beats 
’em all. His oratory is amazing. I don’t hear him at the club, of 
course, but he practises at home other evenings before the children and 
me. I don’t understand much about it, but I can assure you it is ex- 
ceedingly instructive.” 

Of Mr. Tubbs’s labours as a member of the vestry of his parish, there 
is abundant narrative. Mr. Tubbs commonly moved from six to eight 
resolutions at each meeting of this august body, and though they were 
invariably negatived, the fact at least proves his energy and perseverance. 
A small pamphlet which he published, entitled ‘“‘ The Vestryman’s 
Mission,” the reader has, of course, seen. It is a work of great learning 
and research. The subject of the awful responsibilities of a vestryman 
is entered upon in a deep and earnest spirit. We believe there is a 
person still living who has read the work literally from begmmmg to 
end, being a man of strong mind; but we rather think that no one but 
this remarkable individual has been able to do more than simply scan 
the closely-printed forty-eight pages, finding even that effort dangerous 
to intellectual health. 

But the renowned production which will carry Mr. Tubbs’s name to 
remotest ages as a powerful writer, is that “searching, stinging, sar- 
castic” essay (we quote the words of a criticism concerning it, which 

in the Dubberley Guardian.—Mem. It has been whispered 
he wrote it himself), produced by him at a period of great excite- 
ment, when every lover of his country was called upon to be up and 
doing, entitled ‘‘ Englishmen, beware! beimg a few words on the pre- 
sent price of Rushlights.” As we shall presently explain, Mr. Tubbs 
was a vendor of the useful articles named, and his sagacity discovered 
that, while common men (poor, short-sighted creatures!) were putting 
forth a multitude of surface-reasons for the unsatisfactory state of the 
nation, such as excessive expenditure, restricted commerce, too stringent 
laws, and such like, the cause lay much deeper—it rested in the reduced 
price of rushlights, of which Mr. Tubbs had been a large buyer, and 
which he was now selling at a loss. We have eagerly sought for some 
account of the effect which this startling work must have wrought upon 
the public mind at the time of its issue. No positive outbreak, however, 
seems to have occurred. All remained tranquil. No law passed en- 
hancing the price of rushlights, and those in stock by Mr. Tubbs were 
all sold at a ruinous reduction. We will not say thai the cireumstance 
had any connexion with this last-named unlucky speculation, but we 
think we may mention that Mr. Tubbs had his revenge. There were no 
impertinent analyses in those days. Mr. Tubbs sold sugar as well as 
candles, and for twelve months after the candle mishap, Mr. Tubbs’s 
—_— had only half the sweetening qualities it previously possessed. 
e must be forgiven for this somewhat irregular way of introducing 
Mr. Tubbs to the reader, but we are anxious to instil a good general 
idea of that worthy personage before fully bringing him on the stage 
and exhibiting him in all his lustre. There are just one or two more 
matters we will mention before closing our preliminary chapter. 
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If any one who lived m Dubberley at the time of our history should 
peruse t pages, surely we know that we are now about to speak of a 
struggle, the recollection of which will stir his whole soul within him and 
cause him to gasp with overpowering excitement. Former resident in 
Dubberley, recollectest thou the strife between the organ and the flute— 


the victory of the flute and the ignoble flight of the organ? You do; 
you must. Then read on, and bear testimony to the truth of the follow- 


ing narrative : 

Mr. Tubbs was a performer on the flute. We say the flute, for he 
never played but on one, which had been the property of his grandfather, 
who had used it for forty years, and of his father, who had performed on 
it daily for thirty years, and twenty years had now elapsed since Mr. 
Tubbs himself had first caused it to moan under a dreadful consciousness 
of a new and sound-winded master. His high musical abilities led Mr. 
Tubbs to join a certain band of instrumentalists which attended chureh 
every Sunday, after the fashion still existing m remote districts. Greatly 
did these lovers of the art pride themselves on the elaborate performances 
which each Sabbath-day caused the old roof of Dubberley church to 
shake again. Far more effectual were they in keeping awake the drowsy 
villagers, than the ponderous exhortations of the Rev. Timothy Easyman, 
their respected pastor. They caused sleep, whereas no mortal could 
possibly be otherwise than wide awake while the four flutes, two violins, 
and a trumpet were giving forth the Old Hundredth. And the solos, 
which were always rendered by Mr. Tubbs: how many are the affect- 
ing stories which we find narrated in various papers now before us of the 
thrilling mfluence of these solos! One old lady, the widow of a publican, 
who had been induced to come to church after a discontinuance of the 
practice for a brief space of fifty years, was thrown into such raptures by 
the performance of Mr. Tubbs of the Old Hundredth, from its close re- 
semblance, as she said, to the tume which her beloved deceased used to 
play, and which accompanied the song of 


Oh, drunk are we; yea, very, very drunk! 


that henceforth, to the day of her death, she was unremitting in her 
attendance. 

The following anecdote is still more striking : 

There was a wicked boy in oe about ten years of age. One 
Sunday morning he stole two turnips from Squire Larkins’s field. He 
was at church in the afternoon, and heard the usual solo by Mr. Tubbs. 
The sounds melted his bad heart. After service he took the op and 
returned them to their owner, entreating forgiveness. The a woe | 
circumstance is fully narrated by the Reverend the Vicar, in a tract whi 
he published, entitled “‘ The Flute’s Whisper; or, Turnips no real gain.” 
And the same is now before us. 

But in due course the Rev. Timothy Easyman died, and the Rev. 
Wilbraham Markham came to be vicar. On the first Sunday after his 
induction, when the band, accompanied by their great leader, were 
about ascending to the gallery as usual, a note was put mto Mr. Tubbs’s 
hand, stating that Mr. Markham wished the instrumental performance 
might be omitted in future. Was it possible? Had the new vicar lost 
his senses? Pale with rage, Mr. Tubbs, immediately after service, 
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waited on Mr. Markham, and was met—how? by a ~ wee persistence in 
the resolution “to put down” the band. No, no! Mr. Markham knew 
not his men. He said they should not play: they said they would. 
And they did play, in church and out of iehe-eapeinns where 
they could meet with the unfortunate vicar. They beat him: he soon 
gave in; and away he went to another living, not so good, but where 
there was an organ. 

How deep was the emotion which shook the vestry when Mr. Tubbs 
attended for the last time. Tears fell copiously from the already weak 
eyes of Mr. Smyles, as he moved a resolution, which we shall present to 
the reader, both on account of the beauty of its composition and style 
(bearing strong resemblance to the vote of thanks —— bestowed 
on a very exalted personage when about to retire from office in No- 
vember), and the earnest testimony which it furnishes to the profound 
worth of Mr. Tubbs. 

“ ResoLveD,—That the warmest thanks of this vestry are due, and are 
hereby given, to Joshua Tubbs, Esq., for the ability, zeal, and perseverance 
which he has displayed in the performance of his important duties as 
vestryman of this parish for the last fifteen years ; for the upright stern- 
ness evinced by him in checking the claims of pauperism; for the un- 
varying affability he has manifested towards his fellow-vestrymen ; for 
the splendid manner in which he has upheld the dignity of his office, by 
always coming to the vestry in his four-wheeled chaise; for the muni- 
ficent hospitality he has exhibited in twice, each year, inviting the vestry 
to tea and negus at his house; and, generally, for the noble, straight- 
forward, honourable, truly English manner in which both as a vestryman 
and general dealer he has conducted himself during the whole period of 
his residence in Dubberley. 

“That this vestry sincerely congratulates Mr. Tubbs on the improved 
position which he is about to occupy, and respectfully hopes that ” will 
not forget those whom he leaves behind him.” 

This resolution was ordered to be copied on foolscap, by the best 
writer from the charity school; and, subsequently, it was presented to 
Mr. Tubbs, at a farewell banquet given to him at the Anchor and Cart- 
wheel. So thoroughly heartbroken was Mr. Tubbs by the overwhelming 
kindness shown him at this feast, that he was taken home insensible, and 
was the whole of the next day in bed, receiving no other sustenance than 
broth, and no stimulant whatever saving toast and water. 


Il. 


STARTLING EVENTS HAPPEN TO THE FAMILY OF TUBBS, AND GOOD FORTUNE RESULTS. 


Ir was the close of a bright summer day. The sun was declining in 
all its glory behind the distant hills. The busy hum of active life was 
hushed. All nature was sinking into beautiful repose, and Mr. Tubbs 
sat on a bench in front of his shop, enjoying a pipe and a pint of mild 
porter. 

It has been mentioned incidentally that Mr. Tubbs was a general 
dealer. He was indeed. What did he not sell? Eatables and drink- 
ables, raiment of every description, garden tools, perfumery and toys, 
earthenware and stationery: there was scarce anything which Mr. 
Tubbs’s shop did not contain, or which its owner could not procure, on 
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order. Dubberley was a small, remote place—it could scarcely be called a 
town—yet the inhabitants were well to do, ate and drank well, and were 
well clothed, and the custom at Mr. Tubbs’s shop had always been con- 
siderable. 

The worthy man seemed in happy mood, and drank his beer with a 
smile. Pleasant thoughts were evidently passing through his mind. 
The smile deepened, the whole countenance relaxed, solid satisfaction 
was manifested in every line—when suddenly appeared A BEGGAR. 

Then might have been witnessed that startling change in Mr. Tubbs’s 
aspect which no one ever regarded without terror. Then the brow grew 
black as night—then the eyes flashed fire—then the arm was wrathfully 
extended—then the whole body shook with anger. 

“Very hungry, sir,” moaned the beggar. ‘ Beg your honour’s 
pardon, I'm sure—very hungry.” 

“Go away, tramp, directly,” shouted Mr. Tubbs. 

“ Nota morsel of food, sir, for four-and-twenty hours. Just a ha’penny, 
your honour.” 

“ Not a farthing. Be off,” very wrathfully exclaimed Mr. Tubbs. 

The man hesitated. He certainly looked uncommonly strong and 
well for a mendicant. The next minute he turned and walked slowly 
away. 

Mr. Tubbs’s reverie having been broken, he retired into his house. 
The shopman shut the shutters, and Mr. Tubbs joined his wife and 
family in the snug little parlour at the back. 

Mrs. Tubbs was a quick, bustling woman, pretty in her time, pleasant 
to look at now. She was a good woman of business, helped in the shop, 
booked the orders, kept an eye on the shopman, and scolded the servant 
with laudable energy. 

Miss Tubbs was a young lady of one-and-twenty, hair with just the 
very slightest tinge of red, large blue eyes (which had already killed a 
solicitor’s clerk—a personage, we should have thought, by-the-by, as 
little likely as any human being to die of Jove—and half killed a chemist’s 
shopman, who was whispered to be putting an end to himself by a slow 
poisom), very nice small lips, rather (as Miss Tompson, the innkeeper’s 
very plain daughter, used to say) an ‘“‘ uppish” manner, and a tongue, 
like her mother’s, indefatigable. 

Mr. Tubbs, junior, was nineteen years old, and was regarded by his 
parents with unqualified admiration. He had been well educated, and 
was expected to shine in the world, though in what way had not been to 
this time decided. 

Everybody must expect to meet with troubles in this vale of tears. 
The prime minister has his troubles—baleful combinations are at work to 
eject him from power; the labourer has his troubles—pork is sometimes 
dear, and cabbages are scarce; why should Mrs. Tubbs be exempt? 
“That hussey, Jane,” had, indeed, gone; but had not “that hussey 
lizabeth” succeeded her? But, hark! the parlour door is open—there 
is sound of voices in dispute. 

‘‘ Now, don’t say so, Elizabeth,’’ upriseth from the kitchen (it is the 
voice of Mrs. Tubbs); “ you know better. There is not an honester 
animal than that cat in England. She had nothing to do with the breast 
of the chicken.” 

‘“‘ Well, mum,” Elizabeth is heard to reply, in a very exalted tone, 
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you may believe me, mum, or you may not believe me. A untruth, 
mum, is what I scorn, partickler regardin’ such a thing as a breast of a 

. mum.” 

“ Well, Elizabeth,” appealeth Mrs. Tubbs, “‘ you must own it’s a re- 
markable circumstance.” 

“ Nothing at all remarkable, mum.” 

“ Don’t be impertinent, Elizabeth,” Mrs. Tubbs is heard to reply, in a 
tone which seems to imply the steam is getting up. 

“J think I'd rather leave, mum. The place don’t suit. A month 
from Monday, ma'am, if you please.” 

“Oh, certainly. 1 wouldn’t keep you, Elizabeth, if you paid me for 
doing so. You're a saucy creature!” exclaims Mrs. Tubbs, losing her 

and her dignity. 

** Perhaps so, mum; I scorns to recrimnify. Wish the next may be a 
good one, mum, and cheap, and a small eater, mum.” 

Mrs. Tubbs, allowing her enemy to have the last broadside, now re- 
treated to the parlour, and made her appearance there with a very 
flushed countenance. Her first proceeding was to seat herself on the 
sofa, and indulge in that great luxury to women, but most exasperating 
nuisance to men—a copious flood of tears. 

“ Brute!” crieth the reader; ‘do you call the sight of one of the fair 
sex im tears an exasperating nuisance?’ Yes, Ido. I repeat, a woman 
luxuriates in crying. She does not mean to say she is unhappy—not at 
all. When she is very happy she cries. She cries at her wedding—she 
cries when she hears good news, and bad ; when she leaves an intimate 
friend, and when she rejoins her. When she is overpleased she cries ; 
the excitement has been too much for her. When she is displeased she 
cries ; it is the punishment she inflicts on you. My belief is she cries 
when she is simply in want of amusement, sessile if there be a 
chance of some one she is fond of coming to gently wipe away the tears, 
and ask as a reward the very easy gift—of a smile. 

“It will be the death of me, it will,” moaned poor Mrs. Tubbs. “I 
cannot bear it.” 

“‘ Bless me, Mary,’’ cried Mr. Tubbs, angrily, “there seems to be no 
end to the uproar and worry. Come, do dry your tears, and let’s have 
supper. I’ve got something to say.” 

As these last few words were spoken in a rather unusually portentous 
manner (although, as the reader will hereafter perceive, Mr. Tubbs, even 
in ordinary conversation, seemed perpetually to remember his high posi- 
tion as an orator at the “Thorough Equality” Club), the tears of Mrs. 
Tubbs were stayed, and curiosity supplanted grief. The supper was pro- 
duced (after “ the hussey” had occasioned as much delay as was prac- 

ticable ), and the family party sat down to its despatch. 

Then did the countenance of the gifted general dealer assume that 
striking expression which, to those who knew him, always heralded a 
great and important communication. Was it not that precise expression 
which instilled awe into the whole vestry on the memorable occasion of 
Mr. Tubbs “ rising,” as he said, “ under cireumstances which might well 
excuse agitation, though agitated he was not; which might well cause 
him to be weak, but he was strong ; which might well unnerve him, but 
he was resolute?” But the quotation would be too long. Was it not 


with the same singularly contorted visage which he displayed when he 
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harangued the Dubberiey vestry for three-quarters of an hour on the 
subject of the pew-opener ene apiece for 
washing the church towels instead of a penny, as heretofore, that he 
now proceeded to address his dear family assembled ? 

“ My wife, my son Joshua, my daughter Jane,” spake Mr. ‘Tubbs, 
“the communication which I am about to make to you is of a pleasing 
character. You know, my dears, that for several years now your father 
may be ry to oe or well. Business has 
Rushlights, it is true, have pressed; but s has been ; 
so has tea; also mixed pickles. Your father spe er in Dublociey® 
He has had a profitable contract with the workhouse. He has supplied 
the Sunday-school with cloaks. Sunshine has been upon him. A portion 
of his little savings he invested some months ago in the Great Wheal 
Wuggy Consols. Wheal W , my dear family, is a tin mine in 
Cornwall, known to our friend Mr. Speck. He advised your father to 

urchase shares therein, and he did so. The post this evening, my be- 
- brought a letter from Mr. Speck, stating that the Great Wheal 
Wuggy had revealed a lode of vast value, and that the one hundred 
shares purchased by your parent at a discount were now at twenty pounds 

r share premium. I have given orders to sell, my beloved, and now I 
on to state to you that this small piece of fortune, added to the few 
pounds I have been able to save, will ish me with means suflicient to 
close the establishment here, and enter upon that broader and nobler 
sphere, wherein I think we are all qualified to make a figure.” 

The applause with which Mr. Tubbs’s speech and announcement were 
greeted, was, of course, tremendous. Mrs. and Miss Tubbs cried a little, 
naturally, for joy, but, after a few minutes, all were boisterous. Of 
course pa meant they were going to London? Yes, he did. He was 
not about to open a shop in London? No. He meant, no doubt, to 
take a large house, and keep a carriage? No, he did not; he was not 
rich enough. That was a pity ; but Aunt Matilda’s money would come 
to them shortly, then they could live in real style. 

This latter remark gave rise to a conversation touching Aunt Matilda. 

“ How is the very cross old lady ?” asked Miss Jane ; ‘‘ you heard from 
her, ma, this morning, did you not ?” 

“She is very poorly, she says ; but then she never says otherwise,” re- 
plied Mrs. Tubbs. “She is coming to stay here a few days; don’t you 
remember, I told you ?”’ 

“Oh dear, dear! When?” inquired Mr. Tubbs, junior (remembering 
drearily the miseries he suffered on the occasion of Aunt Matilda’s last 
visit). 

“ Ah, nobody knows,” answered Mrs. Tubbs. “ The disagreeable 
old lady likes to come unawares.” 

“J was turned out of my bed the last time she was here, I recollect,” 
said the younger Tubbs; “mind, I won’t go again.” 

“ Nonsense,” interposed Mr. Tubbs, ‘“ Aunt Matilda’s got a good ten 
thousand pounds, which will come every om, to us, unless we offend her, 
like my stupid young cousin Marsden has done. Now let us to bed; 
we've plenty to do to-morrow.” 

Now it is quite unnecessary for us to state the fact, because there can 
be no one so ignorant of female habits as not to be sure that such a cir- 


cumstance would occur; yet, for the sake of precision, we will mention 
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ee ene tlemen retire, 
settled down to a quiet, comfortable “talk” over io denpebtons yom 
which were coming about. 

The talk, we doubt not, was delicious. 

Such glowing anticipations they chatted over, such visions of greatness 
they gazed upon and discussed, such wonderings there were as to the 
manner in which the Dubberley people would receive the announcement, 
that time flew astonishingly ; and it was not until Mr. Tubbs’s voice had 
been heard crying, ‘‘ Are you ever coming to bed, Mary ?” and after, to 
their great terror, some one suddenly shouted, ‘‘ Who’s there? I'll fire !” 
and Tubbs, junior, appeared before them in his night-attire, armed with an 
old blunderbuss and a poker (he having fancied, on awaking from his first 
sleep and hearing a murmur of voices, that there must be thieves in the 
house), that they closed their conversation and prepared to — 

The ladies were scarcely in their respective bedrooms, when at the 
shop-door, which boasted an ordinary London knocker, was heard a 
knock. 


A knock! How feeble is language! It was a cruel, murderous 
blow, and no sooner inflicted than it was followed by other blows, so tre- 
mendous that the house shook. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs having in somewhat startled tones remarked to each 
other on the simple fact of the knock (a coolness on their parts which seemed 
to exasperate the knocker to an intolerable degree, for it played awa 
again with a vigour quite terrific), Mr. Tubbs proposed, and his wife 
seconded, that he (Tubbs) should put his head out of window, and see who 
was there, which was done. 

“* Who is that knocking ?” led Tubbs. 

“Who! Mr. Tubbs,” faintly murmured a female voice. ‘ Oh, that 
you should ask ‘Who?’ Oh dear! oh dear—Martha, support me.” 

“ Bless me, Mary,” exclaimed Mr. Tubbs, rapidly withdrawing his head, 
‘it’s Aunt Matilda !” 

‘* My patience !” cried Mrs. Tubbs, aghast. ‘‘ What can have brought 
her at this time ?” 

“‘ Confounded nuisance! Wish her at Jericho. However, she must 
be let in. Just like her. Botheration—always disagreeable—must bear 
it, I suppose. Ten thousand. Happy release.” 

Thus, muttering rather a jumble of thoughts to himself, Mr. Tubbs 
— to don a sufficiency of vesture, and then descended and opened 
the door. 

There presented themselves to his half-opened eyes, firstly, an old lady 
resting on a young woman’s—probably her servant’s—arms; secondly, a 
man with a truck, whereon were piled boxes of huge dimensions, as high 
as the ceiling of the ground-floor. 

‘My dear aunt,” exclaimed Mr. Tubbs, “ you are a little late, but I 
am so glad to see you. Let me help you in at once.” 

“Oh no, Tubbs,” replied the old lady, without altering her position in 
the least. “I’m going back to the inn. May you be happy, Tubbs, 
happy as the day is long.” 

ubbs half groaned. 
_ “The old story,” he said, half aloud ; “‘no wonder my uncle died of 
inflammation of K id brain. But, my dear aunt, pray come in. You take 
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us a little by surprise—agreeable surprise. Come, Mary is waiting to 
receive you.” 

“She had better not wait,” murmured Aunt Matilda; “tell her, 
Joshua, that I wish her well. I will pray for her, Joshua.” 

“ Aunt Mary loves you, you bese, Vaden? 

“No, I don’t know, pty I don’t think anybody loves me. 
Oh no.” 

 Oh‘no, indeed,” thought Mr. Tubbs ; “ you sweet-tempered old lady ; 
about right there.” 

“You say you want me to come in. You haven’t a bed for me of 
course” (still with her head on her servant’s neck). 

** Indeed, aunt, we can get you a bed ready quickly. The one you 
had before,” continued Mr. Tubbs. (Poor Tubbs the younger, what was 
it caused thee to start in thy second sleep just then ?) 

“T tell you what it is,” interposed the man with the truck, “ if nobody’s 
going to nobody’s bed, I’m going to mine, so that’s all about it.” 

This very-much-to-the-purpose speech aroused Aunt Matilda, who now 
allowed herself to be tenderly conducted into the house, where she found 
Mrs. Tubbs, all smiles outwardly, and half-murderous thoughts inwardly, 
waiting to receive her. Poor Mr. Tubbs had to help bring in the boxes, 
in which labour he caught a cold, requiring black draught and gruel for 
the following three nights. 

Mrs. Tubbs having fondly embraced the dear and rich old lady, pro- 
vided for her (being guided by experience) a more powerful comforter 
than any eloquence, even female, and had the satisfaction of presently 
seeing those benevolent features assume a yet milder aspect. 

While the worthy mother was thus occupied, the amiable daughter was 
performing her part. 

Tap—tap—tap, at Joshua’s bedroom-door. 

No answer. 

Thump—thump—thump—thump. ’ 

‘¢ Who's there ? what is it ?” is heard in a muffled tone, as from under 
the bedclothes (whence, indeed, it came). 

** Josh —here—don’t make a noise. Come here.”’ 

With a loud groan the unhappy youth rolled out of bed. 

“ What do you want, Jane ?”’ 

“J don’t want anything, Josh ; but Aunt Matilda’s just come, and she 
wauts your bed. You must sleep at the inn. Be quick ; we want to 
make it up fresh for her.” 

At first he would not, no, come what might. ‘It was too bad. Aunt 
Matilda might be smothered.” But he relented by degrees, and the up- 
shot was, that in ten minutes the unhappy youth might be seen issuing 
from his father’s roof with a small bundle, and bending his steps towards 
the Anchor and Cart-wheel (where, by-the-by, he could make nobody hear 
for exactly fifty minutes). 

In due time poor Joshua’s bed was “‘made up,” and Aunt Matilda’s 
aged frame deposited therein. Accommodation was found for Martha 
beside “the hussey.” The house was again quiet; everybody was asleep 
except the hussey, and she—AROSE. 

Softly played the silvery moonbeams on the green grass. Profound was 
the calm. Not a leaf stirred. All around seemed in deep unbroken slumber, 
June—vVoL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXVI. 0 
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when the clock of the old church of Dubberley struck one; and from 
his bed in a corner of the field close by, Lurching Jem—arose. 

Bringing an end to slamber—bringing an end to rest—rousing to 
fresh vice—hurrying on to dark fate, the church eloeck struck one, and 
from his hard couch, the ground, Creoked Dick—anrose. 

Then those two, Lurching Jim and Crooked Dick, in foul companion- 
ship, slunk past the venerable pile, not daring to turn a glance upon the 
ghastly white tombstones, lest, almost, they should cry out and hur! 
them at once headlong into the ruin in which otherwise they would only 
gradually, but with sickening sureness sink ; and so crept into the main 
street. Looking now back, now forward, now from side to side, starting 
and shrinking, stopping, listening, hurrying, by turns, those two, Lureh- 
ing Jim and Crooked Dick, made their way to a house at the end of the 
street, and halted. 

It was the house of Mr. Tubbs. 

Lurching Jim tapped very gently at the door, and it was opened by 
‘the hussey.” A slight whispering ensued. Then Crooked Dick went 
in, and the door was closed. 

To work they went, guided by “the hussey.” No need of noise. 
“The hussey ” had wonderfully cleared the way. Cupboards and desks 
almost flew open, and booty brightly accumulated. A consultation 
ensued. They glided to the door of Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs’s bedroom. 
Not a sound. They turned to Miss Tubbs’s bedroom. Not a sound. 
They proceeded to the bedroom where rested Aunt Matilda, gently 
opened the door, and went in. 

“ Aunt” was asleep, and any one save Lurching Jim would have been 
softened by the sight of her benevolent countenance, as it displayed itself 
on the pillow, imbedded in frill. But Lurching Jim was a hard man, 
and having placed his hand on Aunt Matilda’s mouth, he raised and 
shook her until she awoke. 

“If you give the faintest squeak,” hoarsely whispered Jim, “I'll cut 
your head off.” 

It needed not the announcement of this appalling determination to 
keep Aunt Matilda quiet. Her poor old senses clean fled at the moment, 
and the ruffians had to wait impatiently for their coming back again; 
they slowly tumbled into their places at last. 

“ Keys o’ them boxes,’ whispered Crooked Dick. 

A withered hand crept up and drew them from under the pillow. 

But now, O Lurching Jim and Crooked Dick, men deep sunk in 
desperate vice and crime, dark dyed with well-nigh every cause of infamy 
which ean make man a blot and curse upon the earth, know that. time 
closeth upon ye—your hour is at hand. 

That cudhedebdund animal, the cat, alarmed at the unusual inter- 
ruption to her slumbers, had been wandering about in great wonderment 
and terror. In this state of mind she ventured on that forbidden terri- 
tory the kitehen dresser, whereon were ranged divers vegetable dishes of 
large dimensions. In another minute such a crash there was that Mrs. 
Tubbs, who was dreaming of the first dinuer-party which she intended 
to give in London, and fancied herself sitting at the head of her table, 
waiting for the soup to be placed before her, started and awoke. 

Having got rid of the first notion suggested by the dream, namely, 
that the servant had dropped the tureen on the stairs, and the dinner- 
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af had broken up in dismay, a wide-awake notion entered Mrs. 
ubbs’s head, which caused her at once to rouse her lord. 

“ Joshua, did you hear that ?” 

“ No—what is it? There’s nothing !” 

*‘ Joshua, I’m sure theve are thieves in the house.” 

“ Are there, Mary ?” said Mr. Tubbs, with some degree of excitement. 
“Tf you really—were—quite sure—we ought, perhaps, to—to see.” 

“Of course—pray get up, Joshua. I’m sure I hear them now. 
There, there—oh! I declare we shall have our throats cut. Joshua, do 
get up and aseertain what’s the matter.” 

“ Well, don’t be in a hurry, Mary. Ali I say is, let’s be quite sure— 
quite — know. I’m not a young man, Mary; and should | re- 

. ceive @ chill in this attire, it would be dangerous.” 

Not a sound more was heard, and Mr. Tubbs then proceeded partly 
to dress himself. This done, he drew from under the bed an old sword, 
which had belonged to a very remote ancestor. It. was a fearful weapon, 
and made your blood run cold to look at it. Even Mr, Tubbs’s hand 
shook as he raised it,—very nearly, by-the-by, as he did so, running his 
recumbent e through the body. 

“ Be ma 3 Joshua,” urged Mrs. Tubbs from under the bedclethes. 
“T hear ’em-—I hear ’em now, distinctly. Won't you have a light?” 

“‘ No—o—o—o,” answered Mr. Tubbs, fumbling at the door. 

“ Don’t kill anybody, if you can help it, Joshua,” urged Mrs. Tubbs. 

“ No, I won’t, if I can help it,” feebly answered Mr. Tubbs. And he 
slowly glided from the room. 

He had hardly closed the door before Mrs. Tubbs began to reproach 
herself with having urged him to go. She did not dare look out to eall 
him back. Was there anything else she could do? She pondered. 
A bright recollection oceurred to her. She rose in haste, and took from 
a closet a huge rattle, threw open the window, and made a din which 
roused almost every human being in Dubberley in a minute’s time. 
Away went Lurehing Jim and Crooked Dick, helter-skelter, and away 
had mtended to go “‘ the hussey,” but she lost her presence of mind, and 
at the last moment sat down, moaning. The neighbours poured into 
the house, and were met immediately by Mr. Tubbs, who, in a high 
state of excitement, and brandishing his sword, declared his thankfulness 
that he had not been compelled to imbrue his hands in the blood of a 
fellow-creature. To say the truth, however, Mr. Tubbs had rum no 
great risk on this score, for he had never proceeded more than half a 
yard from his bedroom-door, having then taken refuge in an old clothes’ 
closet until all danger was over. 

Lurching Jim and Crooked Dick were quiekly caught, tried, and con- 
victed ; and ‘ the hussey” also paid the due penalty for aiding and abet- 
ting burglarious ings. 

Poor Aunt Matilda, she was the only person who suffered wrongfully 
for the events of that night. The sorry little stream of life within her, 
which had been growing very muddy and running ty | slowly for a long 
time past, a few — after stopped altogether. The Tubbs family gave 
a sigh, and ordered their mourning attire. And when aunt’s will was 
opened, and Mr. Tubbs found himself richer by 11,340/. in the Three 
per Cents., and a large quantity of gowns and turbans, his aspect beeame 
dejected, and he at once called for a pipe and a pint of porter. 
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COUSIN CARL. 


FROM THE DANISH OF CARL BERNHARD. 


By Mrs. BusHesy. 


Parr IV. 


Eicut days after my arrival, I was sitting in the dusk with the old 
people, while my thoughts were at Court. The good clergyman, 
according to habit, was shoving the skull-cap he wore on his to 
and fro, and talking half-aloud to himself. At length he exclaimed, 

“In good sooth, nephew, I am quite surprised at you. Is it natural 
for a young man to sit so much within doors? You wt never gone a 
step Seed the garden and our little shrubbery, and really there is some 
very pretty scenery in our neighbourhood, quite worth your seeing.” 

“Tt is a sin that he should be shut up here with us two old people,” 
said his wife; ‘‘if our son had been at home it would have been more 
ayaa for him. It is very unlucky that he should be at Kiel just now. 
: ow can we amuse such a young man, my dear? I am quite sorry for 

im. 

I assured them that I had everything I wished at their house, and was 
extremely comfortable. But the fact was, that I felt extremely uncom- 
fortable. I was miserable at knowing that I was so near —— Court, 
and yet could have no communication with its inhabitants; I was certain 
that I must have thrown everything there into the greatest commotion, 
yet, since my flight, I had heard nothing of or from the place round 
which my heart’s dearest thoughts hovered continually. 

‘Why, instead of a wild, mischievous, merry madcap, as you were 
represented to be, we find a staid, quiet, grave young man. it is not a 
good sign when a gay temper takes such a sudden turn. You seem to 

quite changed, nephew. Indeed, it strikes me your very appearance 
has altered ; your hair looks darker to me, within these eight days, and 
your skin is as yellow as if you had the jaundice.” 

“Oh, Heaven forbid! The Lord preserve him from that !” cried my 
worthy aunt, much alarmed. I relieved her mind by assuring her that 
my health was excellent. 

“ And you are allowing the hair on your upper lip to grow to a pai 

of moustaches,” continued my uncle. “ You will soon look like an officer 
of hussars. If you were not such a sensible, quiet youth, I should think 
it =e a piece of conceit and affectation, to look smart in the eyes of the 
gir ” ‘ 
Without having formed any settled plan connected with the change 
of my appearence but not without considerable trouble, had I by degrees 
blackened my hair, and darkened my complexion with walnut juice, so 
that I could not be recognised if any of the people from Court 
should meet me. I had also cultivated moustaches for the same purpose, 
but they were as yet very diminutive. 

‘Just tell me, nephew, what do you want with moustaches ?” 

“I want them because... .. I wish... I must... I belong to the 
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anges Hann, entie, aot Pacnae segeiation ix, tie oneny en 
to have moustaches . . . so I must mount a pair.” 

“What a foolish regulation! Don’t you think so, wife? But I sup- 
pose it is a case in which one must do as others do.”’ 

This settled, I was left, as to my disguise, in peace. But my venerable 
uncle commenced another attack. “I must positively have you to go 
out and look about you, Adolph. I am going to-morrow to see my 
friend Justitsraad ———-, whose country seat is not far from this. You 
shall drive over there with me ; the road is very pretty.” 

I was in agony. “I would much rather remain at home, uncle; I 
don’t know these people.” 

“I will introduce you to them. They are a very amiable, charming 
family, and you will soon become acquainted with them. You absolutely 
must go.” 

What excuse was I to manufacture? I had recourse to fibs again. 

“ The Justitsraad and my father are personal enemies—they quarrelled 
about some matter of business. They are deadly foes—I should be very 
unwelcome—my name is proscribed at Court.” 

“‘ How very strange that I never heard of this before !”’ exclaimed the 
unsuspecting old man. “ People should not hate each other for the sake 
of sinful mammon. We must bring about a reconciliation between them. 
I shall certainly preach upon the subject of forgiveness next Sunday—a 
powerful discourse will I give.” 

“ It is also my wish that they should be reconciled, dear uncle, and 
therefore I think it would be most prudent not to mention my name yet. 
If I make the acquaintance of the Justitsraad without his knowing who 
I am, I shall feel more at my ease with him. I assure you this will be 
best.” 

“‘ Well—so be it,” said my uncle; “I will not then mention your 
being here. But I shall throw out a few hints about forgiveness and Chris. 
tian feelings—these can do no harm.” 

“ No—that they cannot,” said my aunt. “ But I quite agree with 
Adolph. I think his plan a good one.” 

As soon as the old people had retired to rest, I stole softly through 
the garden, and reaching the ~— road, took the way to Court. 
As I approached it, I saw with pleasure the white summer-house on the 
outskirts of the garden. Soon after I reached the hill, where stood the 
well-known swing. The moon was shining brightly, and it was a lovely 
night. All was so still around, that I could hear the wind whistling 
through the adjacent alleys of trees—and the rustling of the wind amidst 
the branches of the pine and the fir has a peculiar sound. Far away in 
the wood was to be heard the melancholy tinkling of the bells worn by 
the sheep round their necks, There is a sadness in this monotonous yet 

laintive sound which has a great effect upon the heart that is filled with 
onging—and where is the human being who has nothing to long for ? 
But such sadness is not hopeless, and as the bells give tones sometimes 
higher, sometimes deeper, from different parts of the woods or fields, so 
tranquillising voices whisper to our souls, “‘ There is comfort for every 
sorrow—we shall not always long in vain.” 

The moon shed its soft light over the quiet garden, the clock struck 
eleven—that was generally the time at which the family retired to rest— 
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therefore I veritured ‘to leave my place of concealment, without ‘the ifear 
of encountering any one. Presently after I stood again behind the bushes 
of fragrant jasmine immediately beneath the windows, and beheld one 
light extinguished after the other. In the room 1 lately oecupied, ‘all 
was dark. At length the light also disappeared m Tianné’s chamber. 


Sleep sweetly sleep! Dream blessed dreams ! 


I whispered with Baggesen, and my heart added, in the words of the 
same poet, 





I love—I love—I love ‘but only thee ! 


In Jetté's room there was still a candle burning; doubtless she was 
thinking of her Gustav, perhaps writing a few kind words to him. I 
could hardly restrain myself from climbing up the tree, and speaking to 
her ; Thad @ claim upon her indulgence, for had I not Jaid the foundation 
of her happiness ? Laid the foundation! How did I know that the real 
cousin had not arrived ? But even im that case it would be scarcely pos- 
sible to undo what had been done. I clung to the pleasing idea that I 
had effected some good. 

At length Jetté's candle was extinguished also. The last—last hght— 
I had gazed on it, till I was almost blinded. With an amvoluntary sigh 
I turned my steps slowly back towards the garden; something was 
moving close behind me; it was my quondam friend, a greyhound be- 
longmg to the Justitsraad, but he followed growling at my heels, as if he 
wished to hunt me off the grounds I polluted by my presence. 

“ Wachtel! my boy! is that you? So—so—be still, be still, Wachtel!” 
I turned to pat his head, but he showed his white teeth, and barked at 
me; and presently all the other dogs near began to bark also. “ Fer- 

n!” I exclaimed bitterly to myself, “ forgotten, and disliked !” 
Wachtel followed me, snarling, to the extremity of the garden, and 
barked long at my shadow as I crossed the field. 

The mext day my uncle drove over to Court. The moment he 
was gone I hurried up to his study, which looked towards the east, and 
arranged ‘his large telescope to bear upon that place which had so much 
interest for me. I could overlook the whole plam ; at its extremity was 
some rising ground studded with trees—that was the garden; to the left 
Jay the grove, and close to it was the hillock on which stood the swing ! 
Suddenly the swing, until then empty, seemed to be occupied with some- 
thing white, which put it in motion. ‘It is Hanne who is swinging!” I 
exclaimed aloud in my joy; and I spent the whole afternoon in gazing 
through the telescope, with a beating heart, and with my eyes fixed upon 
the swing to catch another glimpse of her who had vanished, alas! too 
soon. One glance at the folds of her white dress had thrown my blood 
into a ‘tumult of excitement, but how wildly did not all my pulses beat 
when, towards evening, my uncle’s carriage rolled up the avenue of the 
rectory. 

After he had greeted my aunt with all due affection, and delivered 
the complimentary messages with which he was charged, inquired how 
things had gone on during the hours of his absence, settled himself com- 
fortably am shis old easy-chair, and lighted his pipe, he began with— 

“<{ heard some wery strange news over yonder; I really can think of 
nothing else.” 
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—_ is it, dear? A great rise in the price of anything ?” asked 
his wi 

“ Oh no, my dear, not atall. Jt is a very ridiculous . tis not 
to be mentioned ; but I know you will keep it to yourself when | i 
cularly request you to do so. Well—I will tell you all about it; it is 
really quite a mysterious affair.” 

And the good man proceeded to relate how, one evening when they 
were expecting a cousin who was betrothed to Jetté, a person arrived 
who answered every question about the family, seemed to know all their 
affairs, gave himself out to be Carl, whom they had not seen for eleven 
years, and, as might be supposed, insinuated himself into the good 
of the whole of them. “ He found out that Jett® was attached to that 
young man Holm, who is studying agricultural affairs in this neighbour- 
hood; so he insisted on annulling his engagement to her, declaring that 
he was not in love with her, but was betrothed abroad. The Justitsraad 
was at first very angry, but he gave way at last, and there were gay 
doings at Court chat evening. Next morning the cousin was no- 
where to be found; but he left behind him a paper of which nobody ean 
make anything. They expected him during two whole days, but he did 
not make his appearance again. On the third day, another on 
arrived, who also declared himself to be a cousin, said he was called Carl 
and that he was the expected guest. He brought letters from his 
father, about whose handwriting there could be no doubt, and the whole 
family recognised him at once from many things. The first, of course, 
was an impostor. But Jette is now betrothed to Holm as well as to the 
cousin, who had come to arrange about the wedding. ‘There was an awful 
scene—he insisted on Holm’s giving up Jetté to him, and her father had 
at last to interfere to prevent the rivals carrying their wrath to some 
fearful extremity. The cousin’s obstinacy gave great offence, and he took 
his departure the day after he had arrived. But he was so angry, that 
it was with great difficulty he was induced to promise that he would hold 
his tongue, and not blab about this absurd affair.” 

‘May the Lord graciously preserve us all! It must have been some 
wicked sharper!” exclaimed my aunt, clasping her hands in great agita- 
tion, when her husband had finished his recital. 

“Of course he was an impostor. But it is a very curious story. For 
what could he have come—will any one tell me that ?” 

“‘ Why, to steal, to be sure. Did he break into none of the keeping- 
places? Is there nothing missing—none of the plate? no forks or 

“od 

‘“‘ Not the slightest article, and he was there for two days, and went 
about like one of themselves.”’ 

“It is very surprising; but the fact is, he must have come to vecon- 
noitre the premises, and, when the nights are longer and darker, they 
will hear of him again.” 

“Tt is a most incomprehensible affair,” said I, in a voice that might 
have betrayed me to more acute observers. ‘“ And can they not guess at 
all who he is—have they no clue to him ?” 

“‘Not the slightest, nephew. They all describe him as a handsome, 
gentlemanly young man, who knew how to conduct himself in good 
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i and he himself so well in his assumed character, that 
none of them had ee playing them.” 
«<Beliowe me, my dear sire, this person was no other than the cele 
brated Morten FREDERICHSEN, who was arrested and imprisoned at 
Roeskilde, but made his escape. He must be a very clever fellow, that,” 
said my aunt; “I have been told that he pretended to be a Russian 
officer once in Copenhagen, made his way into the circles, and 
spoke Russian as if it had been his mot tongue. No doubt he has 
contrived to get free again; and he is a dangerous man. a ee 
serve us from him! Where he is, there is always mischief go I 
will take care to see that the house doors wo nell belied ea ohmaitend 
I shall tell the servants to let Sultan loose at night. One cannot be too 
careful when there are such characters lurking in the neighbourhood.” 

The old lady went out to superintend the safe fastening of the house, 
without dreaming that he, who caused her such alarm, was dwelling 
under her own here roof. 

The next day nothing else was spoken of, and it was easy for me to 
draw from my uncle all that I wished to hear. I ascertained that the real 
cousin had not made a favourable impression; and that, in fact, they 
were all glad that the engagement between him and Jetté was at an end. 
My extraordinary and mysterious disappearance had set them all guess- 
ing, but they despaired of ever solving the riddle, since all the investiga- 
tions and inquiries which could be quietly instituted had failed to yield 
the slightest trace of me. Gustav, following up the hint I had given in 
the note I had left, had written to a friend in Fredericia, but, of course, 
this had led to no result. Thomas daily scoured the country round, 
searching the woods and the moors to find me; but every succeeding day 
lessened ‘his hopes of being able to bring me a prisoner to his home. 

M leat then, had been produetive of no bad effects; fortune 

had befriended the rash fool, as it so "<* does. . I cannot describe with 
te oy I gathered this happ intelligence ; and when I had reflected 
on it for some days, I came to the conclusion that I mzght venture again 
to show myself at Court, and entreat forgiveness of my sad delin- 
quencies. I formed a thousand plans and relinquished them again. At 
length I wrote to Copenhagen for new clothes, and sent a letter, to be 
forwarded from thence by the post to the Justitsraad, wherein I made a 
confession, and candidly avowed all that my inclination for a frolic and a 
succession of accidental circumstances had led me into. I threw myself 
upon Miss Jetté’s kindness to intercede for me, trusting that she would 
not refuse me this favour; I dwelt on my contrition and deep regret, and 
implored forgiveness for my misdemeanours. Nothing did I conceal 
except my name and my love for Hanné. I hope, dear beie, that you 
will not find it necessary to ask why I concealed these. 

The blue coat arrived at length from Copenhagen, with information 
that the letter had been forwarded. It was not difficult for me to put it 
into my uncle’s head to drive over to Court, and ascertain if there 
had been any elucidation of the mysterious story that had almost entirely 
chased slee 7. my good aunt’s couch. I had intended to have ac- 
companied Men, but when the time came my courage failed, and, plead- 

ing a headache, I left him to go alone. 
we You are not well, my dear nephew, that I can easily perceive,” said 
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he, as I saw him into his carriage ; “‘ we must positively send for the doctor. 
You will turn quite black in the long run, for in a fortnight only you 
have become as dark as a Tartar, and that is not a healthy colour. 
Perhaps you have got worms.” 

The worthy man little knew that I was purposely obliterating my good 
complexion more and more, and had greatest trouble in giving 
myself this Tartar tint. “ He shall drink some of my decoction of worm- 
wood,” said my aunt; “it is better than any apothecary’s mixtures, and 
will do him a great deal of good.” Whereupon she invited me to go with 
her to her sanctum, and there I was compelled to swallow a horrid bitter 
— en oe to bring the most hardened sinner to a sense 

pt pw 

“Well, tell me, have they found Morten Frederichsen ?” asked my 
aunt, when my uncle returned. “ Has he broken in over yonder ?” 

“No, no, my dear. There was no housebreaker in question at all. 
Truly, it is a laughable story. The man has written the Justitsraad from 
Copenhagen.” 

“Written? A threatening letter? A defiance? It is making no- 
ye all of the police—a positive insult to them. But, God be 
thanked, he is no longer in our neighbourhood.” 

“ Now, m wife, you are quite mistaken,” replied my uncle, who 

n snail to relate the contents of my letter, which, it appeared, had 
still further excited the baffled curiosity of the worthy family. 

My aunt could not recover from the state of amazement into which she 
had been thrown. 

“‘ But what says the Justitsraad ?” I asked. 

““Why, what can he say? He is glad that the intruder was a gentle- 
man, for the letter is evidently written by one in that rank of life, but of 
course he is angry at having been so hoaxed. But it was Jetté who 
pacified him, for she did not stop entreating him until he promised her 
not to vex himself any longer about the matter. I thought of you, 
nephew, aud took the opportunity to say a few words about forgiveness 
and placability, grounding my lesson of Christian duty on the excellent 
admonitions of the Scriptures. They talked a great deal about the 
mysterious personage ; and the Justitsraad said at length that he would 
not wreak his vengeance u him if he could see him, but would rather 
feel a pleasure in meeting him again. The girls wanted their father to 
- an advertisement in the papers addressed in a roundabout way to 

im, but Mr. Holm dissuaded them from this.” 

“ That was very right of Mr. Holm,” said my aunt. “ He is a sensible 
young man; for if the person really was a thief—of which there can be 
no doubt—for he who tells a lie will also steal . . . .” 

“That does not by any means follow, dear aunt,” said I. 

“ Well, be that as it may, we are invited to Court to-morrow, 
and I promised that we would go, and you too, Adolph. I told them I 
had a nephew on a visit to me at present.” 

“IT .... but... . you know, uncle, my father and the Justits- 
rand... .” 

“Oh, we must manage to set all that to rights; to entertain feelings 
of enmity is quite unworthy of two such men. Leave the matter to me. 
I have not yet mentioned your name, therefore you need be under no 
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emberrassment an presenting yourself to the Justatsraad. He as a very 


man. 

“ Sooner or later—it makes but little difference,” thought I ; “and af I 
can but look him full in the face, without dmeading to be discovered, I 
shall be walling to all his ities.” 

" aed mes ar ow sedi ctiamamed with us an the 

mage?” said my aunt, mext ; “Adolph looks so black under the 

I ing, that I am sure he is worse than he was yesterday.” 

“1 confess I do mot like his looks,” said my uncle ; “but perhaps that 
dark shade is cast by his moustaches. One might really fancy, nephew, 
that you had darkened your face with burnt cork. You don’t Jook at all 
like yourself. Truly, the rifle corps has a great deal to answer for.” 

y endeavours had been successful. Instead of the gay, fresh-lookmg, 
light-hearted cousin, in a dark green frock-coat, that had left 
Court, came, along with the clergyman and his lady, a grave, silent, 
dark-haired nephew, im a blue coat; with an olive complexion, very 
sallow, and with black moustaches ; my transformation was complete. I 
scarcely myself when I saw myself in the glass. The worst 
that could happen to me would be to be taken for myself—the agreeably 
characterised “ sad scamp” from Hamburg. But for what would I not 
be taken to see Hanné again ! 

None of them knew me; the Justitsraad addressed me as ‘‘ Mr. 
Adolph,” and received me very courteously. “The guests were Kammer- 
raad Tvede, the Jutlander, and his family, Gustav, a friend of his, and 
ourselves. I do not doubt that my heightened colour might have been 
visible even through the swarthy shade of my cheek when Hanné entered 
the room. She had become ten times prettier than ever in these fourteen 
days; she looked really quite captivatmg. Gustav and Jette cast many 
speaking glances at each other, and her mother looked kindly at them. I 
stood ailent and grave in a corner window; the various feelings that 
rushed upon me assisted me in playing the part of a somewhat em- 
barrassed stranger. Wachtel rose from his mat, and walked round the 
room as if to greet his master’s well-known guests; he wagged his tail 
in token of welcome to my uncle and aunt, but he growled at me, where- 
upon Hanné called him away, and made him lie down in his usual place. 

“But tell me, my dear fmend, how does this happen? When I was 
here Jast your daughter was engaged to another gentleman. What has 
become of him ?” said the inquisitive neighbour, Tvede. 

“ Oh, that was only a jest from their childhood,” said the Justitsraad. 
“* He was my brother's son, and was on a visit to us. Jette was be- 
trothed at that time to Mr. Holm, though her engagement was not 
generally known.” 

“Oh, indeed; but where is your nephew now ?” 

“ He left us some time ago.” 

“A very nice young man your nephew is; perhaps what was only jest 
between him and the elder sister may become earnest between him and 
the = me om one. What say you to that, Miss Hanne ?” , 

anne blushed scarlet, but made no answer. The Justitsraad looked 
a little comfused, and smiled to my uncle; I sat as if on thorns. 

“So your father resides in Copenhagen, Mr. Adolph ?” said the inde- 

questioner, turmmg towards me. 
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I rose in a fright, and bowed. 

“He is a merchant, is he not? and has a good deal to do with the 
West Indies?” 

“* Yes, he has a good deal to do with the West Indies,” oo ina 
feigned voice, as different from my own as I possibly could it. 

“ My brother-in-law does a great deal of business with the provinces 
also—com mission-business—as a corn merchant,” said my uncle; “that 

is safer than West India business.” 
‘ Ah, so he is your brother-in-law—married to your sister, no doubt ? 
wal, your nephew seems a fine young man. He is in the army, I sup- 


“No, my dea sir, he is a clerk in his dather’s office ; but as he has 
jomed a mfle corps, accordmg to a new regulation, he is obliged to have 
moustaches,” replied my uncle, honestly believing the truth of my asser- 
tion 


The observation of all present was drawn upon me. I turned crimson. 
Gustav and his friend cast a meaning glance at each other, and both 
smiled. I interpreted the smile into this, ‘‘ He is a vain, conceited puppy; 
the regulation is the coimage of his own brain.” What an unmerciful in- 
terpreter is conscience! We were to take our coffee in the garden ; 
thither, therefore, we all proceeded. I approached Jette, and began to 
talk to her about the pretty country round. 

“‘ Have you been long at your uncle’s ?” she asked. 

“TT have been there some little time, and I should have left it before 
now, had not a strange commission been imposed on me—one which J 
find it very difficult to fulfil. It is a commission which relates to the 
family hene,” I added, when I found she was not inclined to ask any 
questions. 

“To us?’ said Jette ; “and the commission is so difficult ?” 

“ It is no other than to obtain for a man the restoration of that peace 
of mind of which his inconsiderate folly has deprived him, and to ——_ 
for him your father’s forgiveness—his pardon of an injury that otherwise 
ey weigh him down with regret and remorse for the remainder of ‘his 

Jette looked at me in astonishment. 

“* What—Mr. Adolph? I do not understand.” 

“ A friend of mine has written to me from Copenhagen, and charged 
me to try and make his peace with the Justitsraad ; but the papers which 
he has forwarded to me containing his case, really present it in such a 
penplexing and an unfortunate light, that I cannot attempt to carry out 
his wishes, unless you, to whom he particularly desired me first to apply, 
will gramt me your valuable assistance. He certainly did most shame- 
fully abuse your confidence.” 

“You know... . itis... . you are acquainted with that strange 
story 7” exclaimed Jette, much embarrassed. 

“I know it thoroughly ; and though this is the first time I have had 
the honour of seeing you, I think I may say you yourself are not better 
acquainted with the particulars of that affair than Iam. It is on your 
kindness that I principally rely ; yet I may not mention my friend’s name 
until he has obtained entare forgiveness. He has given me very positive 
directions.” 
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“I cannot but be much surprised that a person who insulted my father 
and us.all so much, should... . .” 

“Insulted you, my dear young lady? I am shocked to hear it; I am 
sorry that he should have written me what was not true ; his letter led 
me to believe that, on the contrary, he had rather been of service to 

ou.” 
: Jetté blushed deeply, and I thought I perceived tears in her eyes. 
“ He shall certainly not find me ungrateful,” said she ; “I have not for- 
n what I owe him. What do you require of me?” 

“‘ My friend entreats you, through me, to grant him your forgiveness 
for a mystification to which purely accidental circumstances led at first, 
but which was continued solely from an interest in your fate, and an 
anxious desire to serve you. He entreats that you will use your influence 
to mollify your father towards him, and procure for me a private inter- 
view with ie which I trust will end in the pardon of my friend, who 
has no dearer wish than to be received again into a circle he so highly 
esteems and respects, and to be permitted to prove to them how deeply 
he regrets his thoughtless folly.” 

Some others of the party now approached, and I was obliged to drop 
the conversation. Gustav and Hanné were disputing. 

“‘ Jeer at me as you will,” said Hanné, “I hold to my opinion, that 
nothing is so tiresome as family connexions. If one only could choose one’s 
kindred those sort of ties would be much stronger. It isa pity not to go 
a step farther, and let it be a fixed rule, that relations to a certain extent 
remote, should marry whether they suit each other or not. This would 
certainly extirpate ove, but it would be vastly convenient, and in a recent 
case it would have have hindered many doubts and hopes, and all that 
followed.” 

“ Pray recollect your last election; there was not much to boast of in 
him. The ties of consanguinity could hardly have furnished any family 
with a less desirable member.” 

“Yes they could, for the member who came after him was much 
inferior, notwithstanding he bore on his brow the stamp of legitimacy. 
Even though my ‘election,’ as you call it, fell upon one who was 
treacherous, he was at any rate pleasant, lively, and amusing, whereas 
the legitimate one was cold, stupid, pedantic, tiresome; wearying one 
with every slow word he uttered. You do not mean one syllable of all 
the evil you speak of the stranger. The properly installed cousins and 
nephews whom I have latterly seen have been miserable creatures, who 
looked as if they could not count five, and as if they had not a thought 
to bestow on anything but their own pitiful persons, on which they 
exe the most exorbitant value, without the slightest grounds for so 

oing.” 

rn she finished this tirade, Hanné cast a side glance at me, who, in 
truth, played capitally the part of the most tiresome, self-satisfied 
blockhead of a nephew any one could imagine. She had no conception 
how part of her harangue had enchanted me. 

“ Legitimate right is a good thing; in that I quite agree with the 
young lady,” said the Jutlander, who had just approached us, and 
thought fit to join in the conversation. He had only caught a word or 
two of what Hanne had been saying, and mistook entirely her meaning. 
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While we continued to stroll about, Jetté took her sister aside, and 
whispered something to her. Hanné turned her eyes full on me, and 
ooked keenly at me. As soon as it was possible I went up to her, and 
began to talk about the weather, that invariable preface to even the most 
important and most interesting subjects. We soon fell into conversation, 
and it turned upon the communication Jetté had just made. 

“« My sister tells me that your friend is anxious to obtain our forgive- 
ness,” said she. ‘‘ We have already given him that, for he has done us 
a greater service than he thinks. Our regard is another affair; that 
would be more difficult to bestow, and doubtless he does not entertain 
the slightest idea of ever winning it.” 

“You would condemn him to a severe doom if you would forbid his 
striving at least to deserve it. Without your good opinion, your forgive- 
ness would be a mere ing act of charity; without the former he 
would be a beggar all his life, with it he would become a millionnaire.” 

Hanné coloured at the reminiscences these words awakened; but she 
only said, 

‘You put a high value on it.” 

‘“‘Not higher than my friend does. Your regard, charming Miss 
Hanné, is what he seeks, and were he not attracted to this place by a 
perhaps too vivid souvenir of you, I should not be standing here as his 
spokesman. Your sister has kindly promised to obtain for me a few 
minutes’ private conversation with your father; if your hatred of my 
unfortunate friend cannot be softened, tell me so, i pray you, at once, 
and I shall spare your father a communication which may perhaps 
remind him of disagreeable impressions, for without your entire pardon 
I cannot fulfil my errand, and I will not attempt to do it by halves.” 

‘You are a very zealous agent, there is no denying that. Well, you 
may speak to my father; I will not be the most hard-hearted of the 
family. Besides, I really feel that your friend has an advocate in my 
own inclination for a joke, though his jest was carried rather too far.” 

‘‘T expected this goodness from you, or my friend would not have 
painted you in true colours.” 

“‘ And pray in what colours did he paint me, if I may venture to ask ? 
It would be difficult to give any one’s likeness on so short an acquaint- 
ance.” 

“They were as radiant as if he had borrowed for his pencil tints from 
heaven to do justice to the original .... He adores you, to say the 
absolute truth.” 

“Indeed! He really does me too much honour,” she said, stiffly, and 
in an offended tone of voice. 

At the “ tints from heaven,” and “justice to the original,” she had 
smiled ; at the “absolute truth,” she became angry. 

We were at the foot of the hillock, on which stood the swing. “‘ There 
must be a fine view from the top of that rising ground,” said I. _Polite- 
ness obliged her to ascend the bank. Gustav and his friend followed us 
at a little distance in earnest conversation; the rest of the party had gone 
to the summer-house, where coffee was prepared. “ Really, this is a 
lovely view!” I remarked, mechanically. 

“ Yonder lies your uncle’s church,” said Hanné ; “it makes the twelfth 


spire we can see from this hill.” 
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“I have remarked this from my uncle’s window; these white 
poles shine out against the green background.” 

“ Were you afraid of them? Did you faney they were... .” 

“ A gallows ?” I exclaimed, interrupting her. “No, Miss Hanné. I 
am rather more rational than my foolish friend.” 

Hanné looked inquisitively at me. 

“ Have you remembered what he begged of you on this spot? That 
when you heard evil of him, and doubts of his honour, you would come 
up here, and judge leniently of the absent; that you would not condemn 
him totally, although appearances might be against him ?” 

“He must have favoured you with a remarkably minute report. of his 
sayings and doings here,” said Hanne, laughing. “ You have got his 

heart—word for word.” 

‘Every word which he exchanged with you remains for ever engraved 
on his memory. You promised this to him. Dare he flatter himself that 

ou have not forgotten that promise, and have not deserted him, while 
i relied on your compassion ?”” 

“T have taken his part a great deal more than he deserves,” she replied. 
“ But now that is no longer necessary, and if he return here, he shall 
find me his worst enemy, for I do not allow myself to be made a fool of 
without taking my revenge.” 

“ Have some mercy, fair lady! See, I sue for grace—he cannot stand 
your ire. I have come to throw myself at your feet—acquitted by you, he 
will have courage to meet any storm. . . . Miss Hanné,” I added, with 
my own natural voice, “ you are the only one who knows that the unfor- 
tumate sinner is here ; condemn me irrevocably, if you have the heart to 
do so—I will hear my sentence from your lips.” 

Hanné looked at me with an areh smile. 

“ You will not betray me, or misuse my confidence,” I added, in a 
supplicatory tone. ‘‘ Bestow on me your forgiveness, and proeure for me 
that of your parents. Without this I cannot live. You have discovered 
me notwithstanding my disguise ; it was only under its shelter that | 
ventured to come near you during the light of day. Ah! at night, I have 
often been here, standing outside of the house, looking up at your win- 
dow, until the light was extinguished in your room, and I had no longer 
any evidence of your proximity to feast upon.” 

She looked at me for a moment with unusual softness, nay with kind- 
ness ; then clapping her hands together, she called out, 

“Gustav! Linden! Come here—make haste! Here he is—here 
he is |” 

“Who? What is it ?” cried the two young men, as they came hurry- 
ing towards us. 

‘For Heaven's sake—Miss Hanné—you surely will not... . you 
abuse the confidence I placed in you—I did net expect this of you. Will 
you betray me? Will you disgrace me before that stranger ?” I stam- 
mered out, amazed and vexed at her sudden change. 

“There he is—the false ecousin—standi er. Now he is caught,” 
added Hanné, skipping about with joy. es 

“The cousin—he ?” exclaimed Gustav, im great astonishment ; “but 
tell me then . .. .” : 

“Mr. Holm,” said I, “and you, sir, with whom I have not the plea- 
sure of being acquainted... .. ‘ 
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“True !” cried Hanné, interrupting me, “I owe you an explanation. 
You need not excuse yourself te Gustav, in his alike acknowledges 
you to be his benefactor; and this gentleman, with whom you have not 
the pleasure of being acquainted, is quite as cognisant of your exploits 
as any of us. ‘ YOU WILL NOT BETRAY ME, OR MISUSE MY CONFI- 
DENCE,” said she, mimicking me, “therefore let me present. to you Mr. 
Linden, my bridegroom elect. You once asked me what this ring I wear 
betokened—do you remember that? I was then obliged to give you 
an evasive answer; now I will confide the secret to you, my m 
honoured cousin—and much admired truth-teller.” 

Could I have guessed this, or have had the slightest suspicion of it, 
two hours earlier, I never again would have put my feet within the doors 
of Court. 

There was nothing for it now but to let myself patiently be dra 
about by them, after I had muttered something, that might as well have 
been taken for a malediction as a felicitation. 

My uncle was walking in the alley of pine-trees with the Justitsraad 
and Jetté; she had been preparing him for the audience I told her I 
wished of him, but she had not yet the least idea that. I was the person 
for whom she had been pleading. I appeared before them as a poor 
eulprit. 

“ Dear father,’ said Hanne, “ I bring a deserter, who has given him- 
self up tome. He relies on your forgiveness, for which I have become 
surety, and if you withhold it, my word will be broken.” 

“Let me speak, child,” said my uncle, who fancied that a disagree- 
ment between my father aud the Justitsraad was the affair in question. 

“ As the servant of the Lord, it is my duty to exhort. every one to 
peace, and forgiveness of injuries; you s all remember the divine 
mission of Him who is the fountain of love, and who came to bring good- 
will on earth ; remembering His example you should chase away hatred, 
and all evil passions and thoughts from your minds. See, this young 
person comes to you with confiding hope, and now do shake hands with 
him in sign of reconciliation, and let not two worthy men remain longer 
enemies. Speak kindly to him, my old friend, and do not oblige him 
longer to conceal his name, because it is one which you once disliked— 
let the past be now forgotten !” 

“ What! you also pleading for him, my worthy friend? Then, indeed, 
I must give in. Well, the foolish madeap has found intereessors enough, | 
think,” said the Justitsraad, as he held out his hand to me. 

‘* He is petitioning for his friend,” said Jette. 

“ For my benefactor,” said Gustav. 

“ For his old father,” said my uncle. 

‘‘ For himself,” said Hanné. “This is the pretended cousin himself, 
in disguise ; this is the very man himself who y vam our family into such 
confusion; but what his real name may be, Heaven only knows.” 

“He is my sister's son—Adolph Kerner, a son of Mr. Kerner, tlic 
well-known Copenhagen merehant ; he has no need to be ashamed of his 
name,” said my uncle. 

Every one was astonished; there was a general silence from amaze- 
ment. 

At length Jetté exclaimed, “ The pretended cousin himself ?”’ 
“The young Kerner who went to Hamburg ?” asked the Justitsraad. 
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with me cordially. 

“ And now let us seek my mother,” said Hanné, “and fall at her feet. 
ma NAN Ra Rl eam tad te 
pains of purgatory in her presence.” 

We to the summer-house, where the rest of the were 
sitting at table, taking coffee. The Justitsraad led me up to his wife, and 
said, “I beg to to you your lost nephew, who returns, like the 
prodigal son, and for forgiveness. To-morrow he will show himself 
without these moustaches, in his own fair hair, and he hopes to find the 
ee ee 

The lady gave me her hand, after having held up her finger as if to 
threaten me. 

“‘ And here you see Morten Frederichsen, my dear, against whom 
Sultan was to have guarded our house. The eee ae he has 
certainly hoaxed all us old ones,” said my uncle, laughing. “ His liver 

t was nothing but a trick.” 

" is that you say? Morten Frederichsen ! How the idea of that 
dreadful creature frightened me! But I have retahated upon him with 
my wormwood, I rather think.” The good woman was much puzzled, and 
could hardly how it all came about. 

“And now I to introduce to Kammerraad Tvede, the younger 
Kerner, son of Mr. Kerner of Copenhagen, a youth who has lately re- 
turned from an educational trip to Hamburg,’’ said the mischief-loving 
Hanné, pulling me up to the Jutlander. 

las Pay ary stammered the Kammerraad. “I have the 
pleasure of knowing your father, and am aware of the high standing of 
your house.” 

I made my escape over to Jette and Gustav, who kindly took com- 
passion on me. 

“Don’t you all see now that it was not so stupid of me to propose 
examining him in the almanack?”’ said Hanne. 

“ At any rate, to you belongs the credit of having me in the 
most painful dilemma,” said I, with some bitterness. ‘ Be merciful now, 
and do not play with me as a cat does with a mouse; the conqueror can 
afford to be magnanimous to the vanquished.” 

“Well, the sun is about to set, I suppose I must let my just re- 
sentment go with it. I will forgive you for all your misdemeanours upon 
one condition, that, according to our late agreement, you will return by- 
and-by, and assist us in getting up some private theatricals, to which I 
have the pleasure of inviting all now present. I think you will shine in 
“ The April Fools.”* 

“‘Shame on you all!” cried Jetté. ‘‘ How can you be so revengeful, 
and still persecute Mr. Kerner in this inhuman way ?”’ 

“T trust he will excuse the persecution,” said her father ; “‘and I hope 
that it will not frighten him from a house which will always be open to 
him, and where he will henceforth be as well received under his own name 
as he was under that of—Covusin Cart.” 


* “ Aprilsnarrene.” A Danish vaudeville. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


Ill. 


The English Mercurie Forgeries— Henry VIII.’s Proclamation against News 
Books—The News Ballads of the reign of Mary—News Books of Elizabeth and 
James I.—Periodical Pamphlets of News—The First Weekly Newspaper— 
Nathaniel Butter and his Colleagues—The First Editors— William Watts—The 
mane sae Error— The First News Vendors — Popular Opinion of the 
“ Newes.” 


WE have yet another halt to make before passing into the history of 
the newspaper proper; for so fondly has the English Mercurie been 
hugged to the nation’s heart—so carefully has it been preserved in the 
nation’s repository of rarities and valuables—that, impostor as it is, we 
must give a slight sketch of what has so long been treasured as England’s 
first newspaper, not to arraign it as a fraud, but to wish it had not been 
a forgery. 

Chalmers, in his “ Life of Ruddiman,” proudly brings the English 
Mercurie into notice. This was, we believe, the first time its meretri- 
cious pages were held out to the caresses of the antiquary. Chalmers’s 
account was reprinted in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1794, and after- 
wards incorporated with Mr. Nichols’s and the Reverend Samuel Ays- 
cough’s particulars of early newspapers in the fourth volume of the 
“ Literary Anecdotes,” and yet later copied by Disraeli into his “Curio- 
sities of Literature ;” whilst a fresh description of the papers appeared in 
a “Concise History of Ancient Institutions, Inventions,” &c., published 
in 1823. According to Mr. Watts, to whose discernment we shall have 
to pay a tribute presently, the “Encyclopedia Londinensis,” the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana,” the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the “ British 
Cyclopedia,” and the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” the “ Encyclopedia Ame- 
ricana,” the “Conversations Lexicon” of. Brockhaus, the ‘ Neuestes 
Conversations Lexicon” of Wigand, the “ Dictionnaire de la Conversa- 
tion et de la Lecture,” and the Russian ‘“ Entsiklopedicheskii Leksikon” 
(and, he might have added, the “ Annual Register” for 1794, and Tim- 
perley’s “‘ Dictionary of Printing”), also adopted Chalmers’s statements, 
besides hundreds of minor publications, such as Hone’s “ Year Book,” 
and the smaller fry of magazines and newspapers, so that there was 
documentary title enough to support the English Mercurie in the dis- 
tinguished place it held for five-and-forty years. 

But in 1839 the suspicions of Mr. Thomas Watts, of the British 
Museum, were excited, and the result of his examination proves how 
easily a mistake may pass current for a length of time without question, 
which, had the writers who so readily adopted Chalmers’s statements 
but taken the trouble to inquire into—that is, had they but looked at the 
paper they were writing about—must have been detected long before. 
That Chalmers was deceived there can be no doubt; but how he could 
have been deceived it seems more difficult to understand, when we read 
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“A Letter to Antonio Panizzi, Esq., &c., on the Reputed Earliest 
Printed Newspaper, the English Mercurie, 1588. By Thomas Watts, 
British Museum.” 

The English Mercurie, which delighted and deceived the eyes of 
Chalmers, consists of seven numbers, contained in Dr. Birch’s Collection, 
No. 4106. Of these seven numbers four are in manuscript aud three in 
Roman type; the latter “published by authoritie, for the suppression of 
false reports; ymprinted at London, by Christopher Barker, her High- 
nesses printer, in 1588.”"* The first of these papers, dated July 23rd, 
and numbered 50, contains advices from Sir Francis Walsingham, report- 
ing the movements of the Armada, meetings of, and loyal addresses from 
the Corporation of London, declaring their staunch ailegiance to the 
throne, &c. No. 51, dated July 26th, announces the arrival of a Scots 
ambassador from James VI., promising the support of that monarch 
against the Spaniards, which is followed by advertisements of new books 
and pamphlets. No. 54, with the date of November 24th, gives an 
account of the queen’s proceeding to Saint Paul’s, to offer public thanks- 
giving for her successes; in fact, the contents were just such as the 
London Gazette was filled with two centuries later. 

Long and gravely had Burleigh been extolled for inventing this means 
of disabusing and reassuring the public mind during the panic occasioned 
by the threatened Armada, when, after two minutes’ examination, Mr. 
Watts saw sufficient in the treasured documents to induce him to pro- 
nounce them to Mr. Jones, his assistant, the most transparent forgeries. 
And on these grounds : 

ist. That, in the printed papers, the type was of the character used in 
or about 1766; 

2nd. That two of the written numbers are the originals, in modern 
spelling, of the printed copies in the antique spelling badly imitated, with 
their corrections and additions ; 

3rd. That the handwriting is of as modern a character as the type ; 

4th. That they are made up of a confusion of dates and circumstances 
that could hardly have occurred had they been written at the time repre- 
sented; and 

Sth, and most conclusive, the paper on which the manuscript is 
written bears the watermark of the royal arms and the initials “G. R.” 

Mr. Watts has since found reason, in the similarity of the handwriting 
and other careumstances, to charge this impudent and infamous forgery 
to the second Lord Hardwicke; nor, perhaps, was Dr. Birch himself 
imposed upon by it. 

Mr. Disraeli, in the preface to the twelfth edition of his “ Curiosities 
of Literature,” thus feelingly alludes to Chalmers’s mistake : 

“ I witnessed, fifty years ago, that laborious researcher busied among 
the long dusty shelves of our periodical papers, which then reposed in the 
ante-chamber to the former reading-room of the British Museum. To 
the ind which I had witnessed I confided, and such positive and 
precise evi could not fail to be accepted by all. In the British 
Museum, indeed, George Chalmers found the printed English Mercurie ; 
but there, also, it now appears, he might have seen the original, with al! 





* Erroneously printed 1558 in the “Fourth Estate,” vol. i. p. 33. 
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its corrections, before it was sent to the press, written on paper of modern 
fabric. . . .. The faet is, the whole is a modern forgery, for which 
Birch, preserving it among his papers, has not assigned either the occa- 
sion or the motive. I am inclined to think it was a jeu desprit of his- 
torical antiquarianism, coneocted by himself and his friends the Yorkes.” 

Such is the history of the English Mercurie, for which Chalmers 
innocently declares England was indebted “to the sagacity of Elizabeth 
and the wisdom of Burleigh.” We somehow cannot but feel glad that 
the spuriousness of this pet discovery did not come to light in the lifetime 
of its industrious and honest explorer. 

The English Mercurie, then, not being the first printed newspaper, 
we must go on to find the one that was. Scarcely do the printed news 
books deserve the title—those pamphlets of news which made their ap- 
pearance at the close of the sixteenth century merely treating of a par- 
ticular event—somewhat in the style of our Seven Dials sheets—not 
appearing periodically, or continuously, or even twice under the same 
title, although they certainly may claim close kindred to the newspaper, 
and, in its absence, served its purpose, for Burton says, in his “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” in 1614, “ If any read now-a-days, it is a play-booke, or 
pamphlet of newes.” 

The collection of newspapers in the British Museum (commenced by 
Suir Hans Sloane, and added to by the purchase for 1000, in 1813, 
of Dr. Burney’s collection, the addition in 1766 of Dr. Birch’s, and 
the presentation by George III. of the Thomasson collection) affords us 
many specimens of these, the immediate forerunners of the British news- 
papers, although it contains none of earlier date than 1603. Of private 
collections, that of Mr. Nichols was the most complete, and happily was 

rved in his dwelling-house from destruction, when the fire destroyed 
leentianen printing-office in Red Lion-court. 

The * Harleian Miscellany” (Codex, 5910, 1st volume, 5th part), among 
a collection of lists of printers, &c., has ‘“‘ A Statement of the Progress of 
Publick News and Papers: when they first began, their progress, increase, 
and uses and abuses to the people,” in which the writer misses, rather 
than gains, a trace of printed news books in the reign of Henry VIII., of 
which, however, he can make nothing more than that they were “ some- 
thing of the kind,” but chiefly attacks upon the Pope and Cardinal 
Wolsey. That, however, there was something more than this in 
Henry VIII.’s time we may infer from the following proclamation, which 
we transfer from the Gentleman’s Magazine of September, 1794 (page 
787). The proclamation was issued at the close of 1544, and was for 
the calling in and prohibiting of “‘ certain bookes printed of newes, of the 
prosperous successes of the King’s Ma’tie’s arms in Scotland ;” 

‘“‘ The King’s most Excellent Majestie understanding that certain light 
persones not regarding what they reported, wrote, or sett forthe, had 
caused to be imprinted and divulged certaine newes of the prosperous suc- 
cesses of the King’s Majestie’s army in Scotland, whereas, although the 
effect of the vietory was indeed true, yet the circumstances in divers 
points were in some parte over slenderly, in some parte untruly and amisse 
reported ; his highness, therefore, not content to have anie such matters 
of so greate importance sette forthe, to the slaunder of his captaines and 
ministers, not to be otherwise reported than the truthe was, straightlie 
P 2 
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chargeth and commandeth all manner of persones into whose handes any 
of the said printed books should come, ymediately after they should hear of 
this proclamation, to bring the same bookes to the lord maior of London, or 
to the recorder, or some of the aldermen of the same, to thintent they 
might suppresse and burn them, upon pain that every person keeping any 
of the said bookes twenty-four hours after the making of this proclama- 
tion should suffer ymprisonment of his bodye, and be further punished at 
the King’s Majestie’s will and pleasure.” 

This proclamation (if genuine) points to more than mere libels on the 
Pope or Cardinal Wolsey; but it was possibly still only directed against 
the doggerel news ballads, which we find in the reign of Mary. The 
Harleian scribe mentions a “ Ballad of the Queene’s being with childe” as 
one of the earliest ; but about that time ballads of news “ began to fly 
about in the city of London ;” and he continues emphatically, “ These, I 
say, were the forerunners of the newspapers.” Unquestionably they were. 
It has been, unfortunately, the practice of the few writers who have 
treated this subject, to seek for a full-blown newspaper to date from. 
Thus Chalmers starts with the English Mercurie, which he is delighted 
to find equal to anything the Gazetteer of his own day could compile ; 
Nichols devotes all his attention to the completeness of his list of news- 
papers, beginning with Butter’s ; whilst Knight Hunt alludes to the 
news books only to deny that they have any features in common with the 
newspaper. Now we do not see why the infant forms of the newspaper 
should be so slighted ; nothing could be more natural in its growth, more 
easy in its changes, or more regular in its progress. First we have the 
written news letter furnished to the wealthy aristocracy ; then, as the 
craving for information spread, the ballad of news, sung or recited; then 
the news pamphlet, more prosaically arranged; then the periodical sheet 
of news ; and lastly, the newspaper. Does not the news, ballad form an in- 
dispensable link in this chain, or are we to suppose that, after all, the news- 
paper started as near perfection as the periodical sheets of news of the 
seventeenth century? Have not the historians of the stage treated with 
becoming attention the scaffold at the Cross Keys, or the booth at the 
fair, although they were no more theatres than the news ballad was a 
newspaper, but only the forerunners of them ? 

There is an entry in the books of the Stationers’ Company of three of 
these ballads, one of which is called “ Newes out of Kent,” and another 
“* Newes out of Heaven and Hell,” both printed in 1561—doggerel reports, 
no doubt, of some recent occurrence (perhaps the latter a tale of witch- 
craft )—but the title is suggestive, and affords a ray of light in the dark- 
ness. The dawn comes on, and we find the Harleian manuscribe more 
firm in his footing : 

“In the days of Queen Elizabeth we had several papers printed relating 
to the affairs in France, Spain, and Holland, about the time of the civil 
wars in France, and those were for the most part translations from the 
Dutch and French. We must come down to the reign of James I., and 
that towards the latter end, when news began to be in fashion.” 

No papers of so early a date as the reign of Elizabeth are preserved in 
the British Museum, but we have been kindly favoured by Dr. Rimbault 
with the following list, which has fallen under his observation, all of 
which, with the exception of the last, are of that reign : 
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“ Newe newes, containing a short rehearsal of Stukely’s and Morice’s 
Rebellion,” 4to, 1579. 

‘“« Newes from the North, or a Conference between Simon Certain and 
Pierce Plowman,” 4to, 1579. 

“ Newes from Scotland, declaring the damnable life of Doctor Fian, 
a notable sorcerer, who was burned at Edenborough in January last,” 
4to, Gothic, 1591.* 

“‘ Newes from Spaine and Holland,” 1593. 

‘‘ Newes from Brest, or a Diurnal of Sir John Norris,” 4to, 1594 
(printed by Richard Yardley). 

** Newes from Flanders,” 1599. 

““ Newes out of Cheshire of the new found well,” 1600. 

** Newes from Gravesend,” 4to, 1604. 

We may add to Dr. Rimbault’s list the following : 

6s Wonderful and strange newes out of Suffolke and Essex, where it 
rayned wheat the space of six or seven miles,” 12mo, 1583. 

The titles of most of these pamphlets direct us to a very fair estimate 
of their contents; it must be confessed they were somewhat of the stamp 
of the “Full, True, and Particular Accounts” of Seven Dials. The 
public asked for news—and got it in its first crude form, yet still in 
disjointed fragments : 

** Lamentable newes out of Monmouthshire in Wales, containinge the 
wonderful and fearfull accounts of the great overflowing of the waters in 
the said countye,” &c., 1607. 

‘‘ Woful newes from the west partes of England, of the burning of 
Tiverton,” 4to, 1612, with a frontispiece. 

“ Strange newes from Lancaster, containing an account of a prodigious 
monster born in the township of Addlington in Lancashire, with two 
bodies joyned to one back.” April 13th, 1613. 

The appetite for news is whettened, and increased efforts are made to 
appease it. The pamphlets begin to assume a more definite form : 

** Newes from Spaine,” published in 1611. 

“ Newes out of Germany,” 1612. 

“Good newes from Florence, 1614. 

‘‘ Newes from Mamora,” 1614. 

‘* Newes from Guliek and Cleve,” 1615. 

“‘ Newes from Italy,” 1618. 

“ Newes out of Holland,” published May 16th, 1619 (Dr. Burney’s 
collection). 

* Vox Populi, or Newes from Spaine,” 1620. 

“ Newes from Hull,” “ Truths from York,” “ Warranted tidings from 
Ireland,” ‘“* Newes from Poland,” “ Special passages from several places,” 
&e. &e. 

Such are samples of the titles of news books preserved in the British 
Museum and other collections, most of them purporting to be translations 


from the low Dutch. 
We will give one title in full, to afford a general idea of what these 








* At the commencement of the nineteenth century, Bulmer, of London, reprinted 
a single copy on vellum for Mr. G. H. Freeling—Dibdin’s Decam. ii. 377. 
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SS be. We quote from.Mr. Hunt's list, as one will 
stand for a dozen : 


«<Newes' out of Holland. London: printed by T. S. for Nathaniel 
Newberry, and are to be sold at his shop under St. Peter’s Church in 
Corohill,.and in Pope’s Head.alley, at the Sign of the Star, 1619.” 

‘The “‘ newes,”’ of which all these publications treated, was of the events 
of foreign countries ; home affairs, probably in respect to the government, 
were seldom touched upon. And this peculiarity seems to have continued 
to mark the public prints, and for the same reason, during the greater 
part of the century, for Clarendon says of a period even five-and-twenty 

ears later, that news from Scotland had hitherto never appeared in the 
English prints, but that intelligence from Hungary and other less im- 
portant states, was arranged under distinct heads. . Still, as when Ben 
Jonson wrote his “ Staple of News :” 


And here I have my several rolls and files 
Of news by the alphabet, and all put up 
Under their heads. 


In two or three years more these pamphlets became periodical, but the 
title still varied. One or two enterprising printers of news books under- 
took to bring them out at regular intervals, but they had yet to conceive 
the idea of ranging them under one regular head, numbering and paging 
them in orderly continuation. These printers were Nicholas Bourne and 
Thomas Archer, of the Exchange and “ Pope’s Head Pallace;” Nathaniel 
Newberry and William Sheffard, of Pope’s Head-alley ; and Nathaniel 
Butter, who is the acknowledged father of the regular newspaper press. 
The first of any regular series of newspapers, preserved in the British 
Museum, is dated 23rd May, 1622, and entitled, 

“The Weekly Newes from Italy, Germanie, &c. London: printed 
by J. D., for Nicholas Bourne and Thomas Archer.” 

Most of the succeeding numbers, which appear to have followed, with 
a few omissions, at weekly intervals, bear the general heading of “‘ Weekly 
Newes,” till the 28th of September, when we have, 

“‘ Newes from most parts of Christendom, &c. London: printed for 
Nathaniel Butter and William Sheffard.” 

This is the first time we meet with Butter’s name in connexion with 
these newspapers ; and it is still later (May 12th, 1623) that we find any 
system of numbering them adopted, when “The Newes of this present 
Week” of that date is numbered “31.” If the publication of the 
‘* Weekly Newes” had been regular, even from May 23rd of the previous 
year, this should have been No. 52; so we may infer that there were 
nineteen weeks when Butter and his fellow news printers found nothing 
to communicate, or that all the papers preserved were not belonging to 
one series. 

After Butter’s accession the appearance of the weekly sheet became 
more regular, and the title more irregular. It was variously ‘ The Last 
News,” “A Relation,” &c., “The Weekly News continued,” ‘ More 
News,” “Our Last News,” &c. : 

Thus struggled on the first newspaper, not without trouble and diffi- 
culty. It had to contend against prejudice, ridicule, and the jealousy of 
the news correspondents. Of the first, Ben Jonson seems to express the 
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opinion of many of the old stagers of the time, which he describes as 
“hungering and thirsting after published pamphlets of news, set out every 
Saturday, but made all at home, and no syllable of truth in them; than 
which there cannot be a greater disease in nature, nor scorn put upon the 
time.” The “Times Newes” he describes as “a weekly cheat to draw 
money ;” and at last, in his “ Staple of News,” produced in 1625, and 
dealing particularly hard blows at Butter, he breaks forth : 


See divers men’s opinions! Unto some 
The very printing of em makes them news, 
That have not the heart to believe anything 
But what they see in print ; 


a passage which Gifford, in his Notes, explains—“ Credulity, which was 
then at its height, was irritated rather than fed by impositions of every 
kind, and the country kept in a feverish state of deceptive excitement 
by stories of wonderful events gross and palpable.” 

In fact, not only the “ Staple of Newes,” but also Fletcher’s “ Fair 
Maid of the Inn,” and Shirley’s “ Love Tricks,” bear hard upon Butter 
and his colleagues. But then came a trouble upon them greater than 
all these—the licenser, who appears to have taken little notice of them 
before, perhaps not thinking they came within his province, or were 
worthy of his attention. The irregularities in the publication may be 
attributable to the interference of this functionary, and probably some 
numbers were suppressed, or a license for them refused. In 1640, how- 
ever, a change took place, which Butter cheerfully notifies after a silence 
of five weeks : 

‘* The continuation of the forraine occurrents for 5 weekes last past, 
containing many remarkable passages of Germany, &c. Examined and 
licensed by a better and more impartia]l hand than heretofore. London : 
printed January 11, 1640, for Nathaniel Butter, dwelling at St. Austin’s- 

ate. 
a The Printer to the Reader : 

‘** Courteous reader! we had thought to have given over printing our 
foreign avisoes, for that the licenser (out of a partial affection) would not 
oftentimes let pass apparent truth, and in other things (oftentimes) so 
crosse, and alter, which made us weary of printing, but he being vanished 
(and that office fallen upon another more understanding in these forraine 
affaires, and as you will find more candid), we are againe (by the favour of 
his Maiestie and the state) resolved to go on printing if we shall find the 
world to give a better acceptation of them (than of late), by their weekly 
buying them. It is well known these novels are well esteemed in all parts 
of the world (but heere) by the more judicious, which we ean impute to 
no other but the discontinuance of them and the uncertaine daies of pub- 
lishing them, which, if the poste fail us not, we shall keep a constant day 
everie weeke therein, whereby everie man may constantly expect them, 
and so we take leave. January the 9th, 1640.” 

One thing is herein to be observed—the editorial “‘ we” was already 
adopted by “the printer to the reader.”” The printer was then, and 
continued long afterwards to be, the ostensible director of the paper, all 
letters, in the newspapers of a century later, being add “to the 
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printer,” until about 1740, when they were occasionally addressed “ to 
the author.” 

But the licenser, the “failing of the poste,” or worse than all, the 
indifference of the public, were too much for poor Butter, for the number 
containing his hopeful announcement was, if not the last published, at 
all events the latest of his newspapers which have been preserved; the 
“ Weekly Newes” could hardly have survived long afterwards without 
some copies having been handed down to us. 

Butter appears to have been a collector of news before he conceived 
the idea of a printed periodical news sheet, and to have at one time 
followed the occupation of a correspondent. He then traded in the 
pamphlets of news, and the ‘“‘ Newes from Spain,” published in 1611, 
was “imprinted at London for Nathaniel Butter,” a small quarto of 
twelve pages. In one of his “ Weekly Newes” he describes himself as a 
“transcriber,” and makes allusion to two earlier numbers, which he 
seems to have thrown out as feelers : 

“If any gentleman, or other accustomed to buy the weekly relations 
of newes, be desirous to continue the same, let them know that the 
writer, or transcriber rather, of this newes, hath published two former 
Newes, the one dated the second, the other the thirteenth of August, all 
which do carry a like title, with the arms of the King of Bohemia on the 
other side of the title-page, and have dependence one upon another; 
which manner of writing and printing he doth purpose to continue 
weekly, by God’s assistance, from the best and most certain intelligence. 
Farewell, this twenty-three of August, 1622.” 

One of the “two former Newes” to which he alludes was most likely 
‘The Courant, or Weekly Newes from Forain Partes,” a half sheet, 
dated October 9th, 1621, and purporting to be “taken out of the high 
Dutch,” and printed “ by N. Butter.” 

The “* Weekly Newes”’ was not Butter’s only speculation of the sort. 
In 1630 we find him publishing half-yearly volumes of intelligence, 
under the title of “The German Intelligencer,” and in 1631 ‘The 
Swedish Intelligencer,” both compiled from the “ Weekly Currantoes”’ 
of the respective countries, by William Watts, of Caius Collége. An- 
thony & Wood gives a biographical notice of this early English editor, 
from which it appears that he was a native of Lynn, in Norfolk; that 
he possessed good influence, and was rising in the Church, when the 
civil wars destroyed all his prospects. He was a steady Royalist, and, as 
such, suffered sequestration, was left destitute with a wife and family, 
and finally died, in 1649, on board Prince Rupert's fleet, in Kinsale 
Harbour. He was a learned writer, but our business with him is as an 
editor of news books, of which Wood says he published, before the civil 
wars, “several numbers in the English tongue [more than forty], con- 
taining the occurrences done in the wars between the King of Sweden 
and the Germans.” ‘These were, no doubt, the publications of Butter. 

The last connexion of Butter with the publication of news, as far as 
we can trace it, is in 1641, a year after we have lost sight of the 
“Weekly Newes.” It is in a pamphlet of five quarto pages, entitled, 
“Warranted Tidings from Ireland,” which issued from his press in that 
year; and there we must take our leave of him, as we have no further 
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particulars of his proceedings, except that his sign was “The Pyde 
Bull,” and that his shop was situated in St. Austin’s-gate, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard. 

Dodsley, in a note to May’s comedy of “The Heir,” asserts that the 
first newspaper published in England was called “ Gallo-Belgicus,” “ as 
early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” and quotes Carew's “ Survey 
of Cornwall,” published in 1602, which alludes to “ Mercurius Gallo- 
Belgicus.” Doctor Donne, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and 
Clapthorne also mention this paper; but the fact is, as Mr. Chalmers 
shows, that “ Gallo-Belgicus” was a foreign paper, printed, the first part 
at Cologne, in 1598, and the second at Frankfort, in 1605. It is 
singular that we now have to ignore Chalmers’s own assertion that “ the 
epoch of the Spanish Armada is also the epoch of a genuine [English] 
newspaper,” and to transfer the credit to honest Butter and his unpre- 
tending “ Weekly Newes.” 

Butter appears also to have called into existence the “ mercury 
women,” of whom we hear so often in old plays, as the hawkers of 
newspapers, for one of the MSS. in the Harleian collection (Cod. 5910) 
says that towards the latter end of the reign of James I. news began to 
be in tashion, “and then, if I mistake not, began the use of mercurie 
women, and they it was that dispersed them to the hawker. These 
mercuries and hawkers, their business at first was to disperse proclama- 
tions, orders of council, acts of parliament,” &c. 

Here, then, beside a history of the first newspapers, we may enshrine 
a memento of the first news vendors. In the forty years that succeeded — 
forty years of troublous times of which few escaped the “ boil and bubble” 
unscalded and unscathed—these poor people appear to have got into bad 
repute, for Sir Roger L’Estrange, in the Prospectus to his Intelligencer, 
in 1663, says of them : 

“The way as to the sale that has been found most beneficial to the master 
of the book has been to ery and expose it about the streets by mercuries 
and hawkers ; but whether they may be so advisable in some other 
respects, may be a question, for, under countenance of that employment 
is carried on the private trade of treasonous and seditious libels; nor, 
effectually, has anything been dispersed against either Church or State 
without the aid and privity of this sort of people ; wherefore, without 
ample assurance and security against this inconvenience, I shall adventure 
to steer another course.” 

Such was the class—here is a personal sketch : 

“‘ A hotte combat lately happened at the Salutation Taverne,in Holburne, 
where some of the Commonwealth vermin, called soldiers, had seized on 
an Amazonian virago, named Mrs. Strosse, upon suspicion of being a 
loyalist and selling the Man in the Moon [a print of the king’s party | ; 
but she, by applying beaten pepper to their eyes, disarmed them, and 
with their own swordes forced them to aske her forgiveness, and down 
on their marybones, and pledge a health to the king and confusion to 
their masters; and so honorablie dismissed them. Oh! for twenty 
thousand such gallant spirits; when you see that one woman can beat 
two or three !”"—Man in the Moon, July 4, 1649. 

Thus does Mrs. Strosse help us on—we have the first martyr of news 
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—the first printer of newspapers—the first editor ; and now comes for- 
ward our “ Amazonian Virago,” with her beaten pepper, to claim her 
place as a type of the first sellers of newspapers. 

The writers on newspaper history have copied each other in adopting 
Ben ‘Jonson’s ‘characters of the early news writers as delineated in his 
“ Staple of News,” with all the absurd exaggerations of the way in which 
the news book was compiled, which might serve, indeed, to illustrate the 
common opinion of the new introduction, but not the true character of 
it; for it is so palpable a caricature that we do not feel disposed to imi- 
tate our predecessors in quoting ‘“ Rare Ben’s” facetious description, but 
refer those who seek the dark side of the news writer’s portrait to what 
they have all overlooked—“ The Character of a Diurnal Maker,” in the 
Harleian Manuscripts, Codex 5910, and the “ New Year’s Gift to Mer- 
curius Politicus” (referring to a few years’ later date), and ‘ The Car- 
man’s Poem, or Advice to a Nest of Scribbiers,” which follow it in the 
same volume, in the former of which the writer, after elaborately black- 
ening the diurnal scribe, sums up a description of his works thus con- 
temptuously: “ A library of Diurnals is a wardrobe of Frippery !” 

he titles which these publications assumed were certainly not calcu- 
lated to elevate them in the public estimation. We select a few of the 
most eccentric from the British Museum collections : 

“‘ Newes, and Strange Newes from St. Christopher’s of a Tempestuous 
Spirit which is called by the Indians a Hurrycano or Whirlwind; where- 
unto is added the True and Last Relations (in verse) of the Dreadful 
Accident which happened at Witticombe, in Devonshire, 21 October, 
1638.” 12mo, with a woodcut, 1638.* 

“ Newes, true Newes, laudable Newes, Citie Newes, Countrie Newes, 
the World is Mad or it is a Mad World, my Masters, especially now 
when, in the Antipodes, these things are come to passe.’ London: 
1642. to. 

“ Newes from Hell and Rome, and the Innes of Court.” London : 
1642. 4to. 

“ The Best Newes that ever was Printed.” London: 1643. 4to. 

‘“* No Newes, but a Letter to Everybody.” By R. W. 1648. 4to. 

The most perfect set of newspapers of this date (which we have not 
ourselves seen) is mentioned in a note by Chalmers as, being in the 
collection of Mr. Charles Tooker, and entitled “‘ The Weekly Account,” 
from 1634 to 1655. 





* A copy of this “ Newes” sold at the Gordonstoun sale for 1/. 8s. 
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LIFE IN BRAZIL.* 
Free travel and free trade are not yet. Toa nae Yankee, 


it appears like a remnant of the barbarism that in the Old World prevents 
man from traversing the earth and communing with his species at his 
pleasure, that he should have, ere he can visit Brazil, to pay for a passport, 
or, as he would designate it, an invoice or pen-and-ink sketch of himself, 
All is not, however, evil that seems so, and the detention consequent upon 

assport and custom-house regulations enabled Mr. Ewbank to take a 

rst and comprehensive glance at the Bay of Rio, a basin over a hundred 
miles in circumference, scooped in granite, and walled in by mountains, 
whose sides and crests are clothed in perpetual verdure—a bay of islands, 
being studded with seventy, large and little, of which some might well 
have been taken for “Islands of the Blessed”—those happy abodes of 
departed virtuous spirits, formerly located on the borders of the Western 
World. 

In the outline of this magnificent bay, between the city and the sea, 
are many prominent landmarks. There is the Sugar-loaf, a bare mass of 
granite, nearly 1300 feet high ; the fort of Santa Cruz; and opposite, the 
battery of San Joao; a mountain island, shaped like a haystack, with a 
small church on its summit ; the white houses of Boto Fogo skirting the 
beach; a church on a hill, dedicated to “Our Lady of Glory,” and a 
glorious site for a dwelling they have given her; the town of Praya 
Grande, between which and Rio little steamers are perpetually plying ; 
and lastly, Rio itself, old and new town—a swarm of houses, crowding 
and turning through a narrow passage between two hills, like troops 
rushing through a defile and treading on one another's heels. 

On landing, the traveller first meets with suburban villas, with white, 
red, blue, yellow, green, and gilded screens and trellis-work, vying in 
colours with the flowers; while the walks, bordered with shells, are also 
crowded with painted statues and statuettes. Beyond these again are low 
houses, faced with coloured stucco, and roofed with the old red tile; not 
a panelled front-door, knocker, or bell-pull, and many windows without 
glass. If he wants to move about, he finds livery-stables to be at Rio 
what their name imports. The proprietors furnish plain or showy 
equipages, with servants in various styles of livery. 

The “ Rio Almanack” is an indispensable handbook for strangers, for 
almost every day is a saint’s day. The first anniversaries our traveller 
stumbled upon were those of St. Bruz, celebrated for removing tracheal 
complaints, and St. Apollonia. ‘No pains are more excruciating than 
those she removes ; Advogada contra a tossé—she cures toothache ;” and 
jaw-bones of wax are in consequence offered to her. Rio is the very head 
and heart of Romanist superstitions and corruption. 

“ Walking out in the evening,” Mr. Ewbank puts on record, “ with a 
friend, we met a bare-headed priest in a carro, accompanied by three 
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half-naked negroes. One, with a large candle, went by each wheel, and 
the third trotted in advance, ringing a bell. This, I was told, was 
‘the host,’ which the priest was going to administer to some sick or 
dying person. ‘But where is the wafer?’ I asked. ‘In that little 
crimson bag, suspended from the padre’s neck.’ ” 

On another “ miscellaneous ramble” our traveller fell in with the 
matadoura, or public slaughter-house, which presented a fearful scene, 
half-naked men goading some twenty or thirty oxen, with spiked poles, to 
their doom. Forty-five thousand cattle are leashed in the year. No 
sooner arrived almost, than our author was summoned to attend the 
obsequies of the Condessa d’J The letter was bordered with 
arm of death, and in the centre a shrouded urn, under which appeared 
the Lusitanian version of Horace’s universal adage : 





intra com passo igual pelas ufanas 
Casas dos reis, e miseras choupanas. 


The funeral procession consisted of a long string of chaises, followed by 
twenty horsemen carrying lighted candles; an elegant coach-and-four 
came next, guided by a charioteer in light livery, and in it the coffin, 
whose ends projected through the doors. Carriages of every style fol- 
lowed, some with outriders and lacqueys behind ; last of all, a coach-and- 
four, with attendants in white and scarlet costumes, the driver and foot- 
men sweating under enormous triangular hats with red feathers. Except 
the coffin and candles, there was nothing, Mr. Ewbank says, to indicate a 
funeral. 

When a person dies in Rio the front entrance of the house is closed— 
the only occasion when such a thing happens. The law requires the 
body to be buried in twenty-four hours. If the deceased was married, a 
festoon of black cloth and gold is hung over the street-door; for un- 
married, lilac and black ; for children, white, or blue, or gold. Coffins 
for the married are also black, but for young persons they are red, scarlet, 
or blue. Few persons are actually buried in the shallow coffins of the 
country, their principal use being to convey the corpse to the cemetery ; 
and then, like the hearse, they are returned to the undertaker. Fond of 
dress while living, the Brazilians are buried in their best, and punctilious 
to the last degree, they enforce etiquette after death. Children under 
ten or eleven are set out as friars, nuns, saints, and angels. A boy as 
St. John has a pen in one hand and a book in the other. As St. Joseph, 
the pen is replaced by a staff crowned with flowers. Of higher types, 
Michael the Archangel is a fashionable one. Girls are made to represent 
Madonnas and other popular characters. Formerly it was the custom in 
Rio, and it still is so in the interior, to carry young corpses upright in 
procession through the streets, when, but for the closed eyes, a stranger 
could hardly believe the figure before him, with painted cheeks, hair 
blowing in the wind, in silk stockings and shoes, and his raiment sparkling 
with jewels, grasping a palm-branch in one hand, and resting the other 
quite naturally on some artificial support, could be a dead child. Large 
sums are occasionally expended in dresses and jewels for the dead. 
Mourning is a long affair, and widows never lay aside their weeds unless 
they marry; yet clusters of a small purple flower are known as “ widows’ 
tears.” They bloom but once a year, and soon dry up. 
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“ A lady,” Mr. Ewbank relates, “living near us, recently became a 
widow, and, at the instigation of a fresh applicant for her hand, induced 
her only child, a lad of eighteen, to enter a monastery, under the pretence 
that she had in his infancy dedicated him in that way to God, and that 
he would be the means of delivering his father’s soul out of purgatory. 
He consented, and she and her legal paramour now riot on his father’s 
wealth and his own. But widowers are not much better. Mention was 
made of a neighbour who lost his wife, and cried himself almost to death 
in four days. His friends, alarmed, got him to a ball, where he met a 
lady, and married her in two months.” 

In merchants’ city establishments, and many others, not a female, black 
or white, is employed. They and their clerks do all the honours of morn- 
ing, noon, and evening meals, while in private dwellings it is customary 
with gentlemen visitors to relieve ladies of the teapot. Repasts wind up 
with passing round the paliteiro—a fancy piece of silver holding tooth- 
picks of orange-wood. 

Mr. Ewbank’s sympathies are with ‘a people free from the evils of 
hereditary rulers, primogeniture, tithes, and a state priestliood ;” but he 
is not an upholder of slavery. He rather admired than otherwise schools 
where whites, blacks, mulattoes, and Indians were as thoroughly mingled 
on their seats as the ingredients of mottled granite. Free negroes taking 
their seat in public conveyances took him a little aback, but ‘the con- 
stitution,” he remarks, “ recognises no distinction based on colour ;” and 
he did not like seeing slaves going past his window for water, wearing 
iron collars with upright prongs under their ears to keep them to their 
work, and put it out of their power of being aught but two-legged 
machines. 

Ladies neither go out walking nor shopping in Rio. Formerly their 
seclusion was indeed almost Moorish. When visiting, they are generally 
conveyed in a cadeirinha, or sedan-chair, borne on the shoulders of slaves. 
The “cries” of London are said to be bagatelles to those of the Brazilian 
capital. Slaves of both sexes cry wares through every street. Vegetables, 
flowers, fruit, fowls, eggs, and every rural product; cakes, pies, doces, 
confectionery, bacon, hardware, crockery, drapery, haberdashery, shoes, 
bonnets, even books are hawked in the streets. Proprietors accompany 
silver-ware, silks, and bread, for blacks are not allowed to touch the 
latter. The signal of dry-good vendors is made by snapping the two 
ends of a yard-stick. Young Minas and Mozambiques are the most 
numerous, and are reputed to be the smartest of marchandes. These 
street-vendors are called in by a sound something between ‘a hiss and 
the exclamation used to chase away fowls.” Among other things sold in 
the streets are lagartos, a large lizard, considered a table delicacy, and 
Mr. Ewbank says much preferable to any flying game! ‘The almost 
uniform dress of itinerant salesmen is a brown shirt and trousers, ending’ 
at the knees and elbows. A dealer in fancy wares had also pictures of 
saints—coarse woodcuts in penny frames. Taking up Dominic, Mr. 
Ewbank asked the price. The sable merchant shook his head. “ It 
had been blessed; it could not be sold; only exchanged; it cost two 
patacas.” It is in this way that value is put upon holy things. You 
are told they cost so much, and will be exchanged for an equal sum. 
During the festival of the Intrudo, which resembles the Hindhu Kohlee, 
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starch is cast over people’s heads and shoulders, shells of coloured wax 
filled with water are thrown at one another, and in the streets the unfor- 
tunate wayfarer is greeted with the contents of huge tin syringes, called 
funileros. All sorts of foolish practical jokes are also put in force; 

ns are sent on fools’ errands, bedclothes and habiliments are sewn 
up; the materials of a dinner or a dozen of wine are even sent for, and 
the victims invited to partake of the fare. “ Intrudo lies are no sin,” is 
a proverb with the Brazilian ladies, who indulge in the sports of the 
festival with all the glee and zeal of children. 

The negroes are as musical in Brazil as they are in the United States. 
Their chief instrument is the marimba—a calabash with thin steel rods 
fixed inside on a board; but every nation has his own, so that a Congo, 
Angola, Minas, Ashantee, or Mozambique instrument is recognisable. 
“The city,” Mr. Ewbank says, “is an Ethiopian theatre, and this the 
favourite instrument of the orchestra.” Mr. Ewbank admired some of 
the sable lavandeiras, or washing-girls. They are very slightly draped ; 
and figures, he says, graceful as any seen at the wells of the East, occur 
among them. Dogs are destroyed in the streets with little balls made of 
flour, fat, and nux vomica. Mr. Ewbank passed in one day five of these 
sacrifices made to Sirius. 

Slaves are the beasts of draught as well as of burden. Few contri- 
vances on wheels being in use, they mostly drag their loads, sometimes 
on a plank greased or wetted! ‘Trucks are, however, getting more 
common. Sometimes the slaves are chained to the trucks. Neither age 
nor sex is free from iron shackles. Mr. Ewbank deseribes having: seen a 
very handsome Mozambique girl with a double-pronged collar on; she 
could not have been over sixteen, While standing on a balcony of a 
house in Custom-house-street, a little old negress, four-fifths naked, 
toddled past, in the middle of the street, with an enormous slop-tub on 
her head (there are no conveniences nor sewers in Rio ; everything is 
daily carried away by the negroes), and secured by a lock and chain to 
her neck. ‘ ‘ Explain that, Mr. C » Isaid. ‘Oh, she is going to 
empty slops on the beach, and being probably in the habit of visiting 
vendas, she is thus prevented, as the offensive vessel would not be 
admitted. Some slaves have been known to sell their “ barils” for rum, 
and such are sent to the fountains and to the Praya, accoutred as that 
old woman is.’” The coffee-carriers do their work at a trot, or half-run, 
with a load weighing 160lbs. resting on the head and shoulders. The 
average life of a coffee-carrier does not exceed ten years. In that time 
the work ruptures and kills them! Negro-life is not much regarded in 
Rio. Yet the poor fellows go to their doomed task with a chant. 
Negroes are also made to carry coals, building-stones, and other heavy 
weights—loads almost fit for a cart and horse. No wonder, Mr. Ewbank 
remarks, that slaves shockingly crippled in their lower limbs are so 
numerous. ‘There waddled before me, in a manner distressing to 
behold, a man whose thighs and legs curved so far outward that his 
trunk was not over fifteen inches from the ground.” In others the knees 
cross each other, with the feet preternaturally apart, as if superincumbent 
loads had pushed his knees in instead of out. In others, again, the body 
has settled low down, and the feet are drawn both on one side, so that 
the legs are parallel at an angle of thirty degrees. 
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A propos of Brazilian tobacco and snuff—the last, the real original and 
the best in the world. Mr. Ewbank argues that tobacco has avenged, to 
some extent, the New World for the blood of her children slain by those 
of the Old, in its Circean effects, physical and moral. ‘All the con- 
querors,” he says, ‘have become tainted with the poison; the most 
ruthless are the most deeply polluted. Formerly, the dest powers of the 
earth, now contemptible for their weakness, dissensions, and crimes, 
slaves to blighting superstitions, to ignorance, poverty, pride, and a 
poisonous weed !” 

What punishment may Providence also have in store for those who 
traffic in human flesh, and sell a fellow-creature to a servitude which 
allows of only ten years’ life? Well might a stranger remark, on passing 
a castle-like structure in Rio, “‘ The blood of negroes built that.” Even 
in Brazil it is remarked that the great slave-merchants do not flourish 
long, and never prosper to the last. ‘‘They die early, or their wealth 
leaves them; they live unhappy, and seldom leave children. With them 
the smell of gain is good, but like ice it melts away.” 

In Brazil, from the admixture of blood that takes place, the greatest 
variety of colour is to be seen in the same family. Mr. Ewbank noticed 
one family of seven children, in which the youngest was very fair, while 
the colour of the rest veered between cinnamon and olive. Besides 
crosses, crucifixes, crowns, palms, glories, and other sacerdotal bijouterie, 
charms and amulets also abound. Even children are protected by these 
preservatives. Fashion in ornament also takes at times curious turns ; 
one lady will wear a necklace of miniature culinary utensils, another 
wears a lock at one ear and a key at the other. The sentiment embodied 
in the device is apparent: Lock up what you hear. Even hour-glasses, 
as auricular pendants, are not out of fashion in Brazil. 

There are only three or four eating-houses in Rio. The charges are 
low and the viands uninviting. Everything that has life and substance 
is said to be caught and cooked in Brasil, so the stranger cannot be 
always quite sure of what he is eating in a ragodt at Rio. The prominent 
feature, curiously enough for so hot a climate, is the enormous con- 
sumption of pork. ‘And then what pork! It is all fat; at least, what 
lean appears is but a film—a slip of pink blotting-paper lost in a ledger.” 
Pork is used by the highest and lowest every day, and is considered by 
long experience to be as wholesome in Brazil as in any part of the earth. 
The great Spanish dish is the olla, composed of fowls, mutton, beef, and 
other matters, but never without bacon ; hence, “an olla without bacon 
is no olla.” And so with the Portuguese and Brazilians; a dinner 
without toweinho is next to no dinner at all. Feijao com toucinho is 
the national dish of Brazil. Next to this in estimation comes toucinho 
do ceo, “heavenly bacon,” with almond paste, eggs, sugar, butter, and a 
spoonful or two of flour. The glorification of bacon is of very ancient 
date, and as the most popular and esteemed of carneous aliments, it was 
given as rewards for rural, and particularly for connubial virtues. £/ 
tocino del Paraiso el casado no anepiso. Bacon of Paradise, for the 
married who repent not, is a medieval proverb. The lusty priests and 
sleek monks of Brazil indulge largely in towcinho, without much regard 
to the virtues. The first are notorious free-livers. Nearly all, Mr. 
Ewbank tells us, have families, and when seen leaving the dwellings of 
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their wives—or females who ought to be—they invariably speak of them 
us their nieces or sisters.* 

Some of the popular articles of native pastry and confectionery awaken 
curiosity: celestial slices, for example, described as fine bread soaked in 
milk, and steeped in a hot compound fluid of sugar, cinnamon, and yolk 
of eggs; Mother Benta’s cakes—an angelic dainty, invented by an an- 
cient nun of the Adjuda convent—the ingredients, rice-flour, butter, 
sugar, grated meat of the cocoa-nut, and orange-water ; widows—sweet 
paste, thin as tissue-paper, piled an inch thick on each other, and baked. 
Then there are sighs, lies, angel’s hair, egg-threads, weaning-pills, and 
negro's feet. Rosaries are eight and ten-inch rings or strings of praying 
beads, by which the Credo may be acquired with incrusted almonds, and 
Ave Marias counted with pellets of jujube paste. 

In Equatorial Brazil the amounts of dowries and other settlements are 
generally fixed in cocoa-trees, whose current value is as well understood 
as coin itself; in the south, as at Rio, coffee-trees take the place of cocoa. 
A planter promises to a son or daughter a certain number of cruzados, 
and they take them out in plants; the current value of each being a 
cruzado, or twenty cents. The Rio people are nicknamed “ cariocas”’ 
and ‘ ducks,” from their fondness for ablutions, and ‘‘ bananas,” because 
they are soft and indolent. The stem of the banana never hardens into 
wood. The hale and active Rio Grandees—“enascas,” as they are 
called, from the thongs with which they make their lassos and whips, 
despise the people of Rio as “women.” The Rio Grande belles are real 
Amazons, ride like men, and dress like men, with boots and spurs, and 
sometimes military caps and epaulets. These ladies have no hesitation 
in sending a disagreeable person to what the Portuguese call the English- 
man’s heaven—a place antipodal to the abode of the righteous. 

A visit to the palace was as good as an anti-splenetic draught to Mr. 
Ewbank. It must have benefited him for a month afterwards. After 
rattling away at the thick heads of “ incarnations of royalty,” “Jezebel 
queens,” and “ anointed carnivora of ancient and modern times,’’ he adds 
that Brazilians “ are tenacious of the solemn fooleries of the Portuguese 
and other European court ceremonies, which it is hardly possible to wit- 
ness without feelings of contempt for the actors.” He actually groaned with 
emotion “ on beholding American ministers paying a humiliating homage 
to monarchy, which the republics of Greece would not allow their embas- 
sadors, even at the court of Persia, to offer.”+ To his infinite horror he 
also saw a viscount nursing an infant prince; ‘and is it for employments 





—— 


* The evils consequent on the celibacy of the priesthood, Mr. Ewbank points 
out at length, are in Brazil of the most revolting character. If a priest is ordered 
from Rio to a country station, he will take with him some young girl or newly- 
married woman from her parents or husband. The police having once interfered 
to rescue a female from a monastery, she was found in one of the cells in a dying 
condition ! In a proverbially licentious and profligate community, the priests 
exceed all in licentiousness and profligacy. They are so superlatively corrupt 
that it is impossible for men to be worse, or to imagine men worse. 

t Elsewhere, Mr. Ewbank, criticising Mr. Wise’s deportment before the em- 
peror, says, “There are republicans without even the virtue of Ismenias, who 
pander to royalty to an extent that, in an Athenian or Spartan embassador, 
would have been punished with death.” 
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like that, I thought, for which such a man was made?” ‘ But such,” 
he adds, “is the philosophy of monarchy !’’ When at the extremity of 
the imperial pond, or lake, Mr. Ewbank saw two negro women knees 
in it, washing, and within five feet of them two black men, perfectly nude, 
engaged in the same operation—did he think that such was also one of 
the elements of greatness in a free republic ? Have not all human insti- 
tutions their faults, and will the knowledge of this never teach forbear- 
ance? Not apparently with the Yankees; whatever is not of them and 
like them is corrupt, bad, false, and despicable. 

If we find startling inconsistencies in democracy between faith and 
practice, so also we find, at the other extreme of Romanist bigotry and 
priestcraft, the most startling inconsistencies between the practice of piety 
and the principles of humanity. Imagine, for example, a man selling his 
own children by his slaves, to found a church! Yet such was the case in 
the instance of Antonio dos Pobres. Mr. Ewbank was so much amused 
with the ex votos offerings in the churches, that he gives us a sketch of 
a selection from the Paula church, consisting of hands with wens, breasts 
with excrescences, and feet distorted. He also favours us with a sketch 
of the Virgin’s shoe-sole, as it fell from heaven near Padua in 1543, and 
is now preserved in the little fane of San Sebastian at Rio. Visiting the 
convent of Ajuda, he justly asks, “If, as is said, nuns are happy in their 
cells, for what purpose then, in lands where law prevails, are there massive 
walls, gratings, bolts, locks, and other devices? Even shackles, it is ad- 
mitted, are not wanting in this place. No felon-prison can have a better 
system of securities. What alliance can there be between the gentle, 
willing spirit of the Gospel and so much iron? Penal statutes suffice to 
prevent people from breaking in; what need of such devices, if not de- 
signed to keep those confined from breaking out ?” ‘This is followed up 
by the details of instances publicly known in Rio, where imprisonment 
in convents has been used for the basest and most criminal purposes, and 
where the victims have fallen ‘“ under tortures known only to the fiends 
that inflicted them.”’ The law cannot interfere,—no civil officer can enter 
a convent, no correspondence can go out. 

Of the forty odd churches in Rio, one only, that of St. Francis de 
Paula, has a clock. Men, “ Jacks of the Clock,” are employed, like an- 
cient sacristans, to grasp the clapper of church-bells and proclaim the 
hours, sometimes by a corresponding number of strokes, but not always 
so. Some of them, after striking the hour, indulge in a little fancy 
flourish. 

Going to the botanical gardens with a small party, Mr. Ewbank dined 
at a low and mean-looking tavern, yet where they had soup; fish resem- 
bling large striped bass, brought ashore alive, and prepared in three dif- 
ferent ways; boiled beef; roast beef; fried eggs and greens served to- 
gether; boiled chickens; roast ditto; ditto fricaseed; curry sauce; 
salads ; potatoes; mandioca, dry and made up like mush; rice; sweet 
puddings ; sweetmeats (quince and citron) ; bananas; oranges; almonds ; 
prunes; wine of two kinds; liqueurs for the ladies; and a dozen other 
things. Half an hour after, strong coffee was served. ‘This repast for 
nine persons, another for the driver, the previous lunch of the party, and 
feed for four mules, cost only ten dollars. This is followed by a list of 
some five hundred and sixty plants growing in the botanical gardens of 
June—vouL. CVU. NO. CCCCXXVI. Q 
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Rio. It is more curious to read that round the boll of a sago-tree a bril- 
liant band of scarlet and other variegated colours was observed coiled. It 
was a coral snake, the most beautiful, and reputed the most venomous of 
Brazilian serpents. 

St. Luzia is the patroness of the blind, and her shrine is much fre- 
quented by slaves, among whom blindness is exceedingly prevalent. The 
saint stands at the farther end of the church, of natural size, holding two 
eyeballs on a plate or saucer. Her collectors carry with them a silver 
eye for contributors to kiss. One of the almost endless metamorphoses 
of the Virgin and Child is into “ Nossa Senhora de Cabo da Boa Espe- 
rancga.” Mr. Ewbank serves up the metamorphosis in a woodcut. For- 
merly there was no threading a street or turning a corner without havin 
to compliment some diminutive divinities—“ to us,’”’ says Mr. Ewbank, 
“ but eighteen-inch dolls”—but they are now rapidly disappearing. The 
blacks, who never do anything by halves except labour, so thronged 
round the street-images, and so annoyed the neighbours with their 
orisons, that instead of a city blessing, the little genii verged towards a 
municipal nuisance, and became gradually removed. 

The unavoidable tendency of slavery everywhere is to render labour 
disreputable. Black slavery is rife in Brazil, and Brazilians shrink with 
something allied to horror from manual employments. Ask a native 
youth of a family in low circumstances why he does not learn a trade 
and earn an independent living, ten to one but he will tremble with in- 
dignation, and inquire if you mean to insult him! “ Work! work!” 
screamed one; “ we have blacks to do that.” Hundreds and hundreds of 
families have one or two slaves, on whose earnings alone they live ! 

Hence in Rio, the master mechanics and tradesmen are, with the ex- 
ception of a few French and other foreigners, Portuguese. The richest 
men in the country, the most industrious artisans, and assiduous of store- 
keepers are Lusitanians. Brazilians dislike them, perhaps as much for 
the competence their diligence in business realises as for anything else. 

Gambling in Rio is universal. Lotteries are granted for all sorts of 
things, and fresh ones are perpetually announced. Most of them are 
granted to religious orders, for their benefices. Boys run about peddling 
tickets; they enter stores, visit the markets, and even stop you in the 
street ; nay, women are sent out as agents by the dealers. 

The consumption of maté, or Paraguay tea, in Brazil is very great, as 
it is considered an indispensable preservative against climatic influences. 
In the market, five-feet sharks are sold with bass and mackerel. The 
fountains of Rio are eminently picturesque. There is not one, Mr. 
Ewbank says, but presents, with the landscape of which it makes the fore- 
ground, the elements of a picture. 

The circumstance of the senators opening the legislative session in 
official costume was naturally offensive to the eyes of a democrat. Bra- 
zilians, Mr, Ewbank remarked, do not lack the elements of greatness, but 
a patriot in homespun—a Franklin, Phocion, or Dentatus—would hardly 
be appreciated. An aérial-looking personage, powdered and uniquely 
draped, tripped in and out. “ I took him,” says Mr. Ewbank, “ for master 
of ceremonies, but he was Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies.” When 
the emperor came in he had nearly reached the throne, when a gentleman 
entered behind holding up with both hands the continuation of his train. 
The imperial throat was surrounded like a schoolboy’s by a shirt-frill, 
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whose triple row of edging rested on an ermine tippet that reached to his 
elbows. From the tippet to the toes he was in white satin, “and the 
whole,” Mr. Ewbank, in his national contempt for royalty, concludes his 
description by saying, “so closely fitted to the upper and nether limbs, 
that, divested of the train and tippet, he might have been taken any- 
where else for a pantaloon, or, judging from the long pole he leaned on, 
for a rope-dancer about to turn a somersault.’’ ‘‘ Like other histrionic 
gentlemen, royal actors,” he adds afterwards, “ must submit to theatrical 
criticism.” 

Mr. Ewbank attended a sale where the goods were living beings. 
Among the men were carpenters, masons, sailors, tailors, cooks, and a 
barber-surgeon, who, like most of his profession, was a musician—“ No. 19, 
1 Rapaz, Barbeiro, bom sangrador e musico.” Among the females were 
washers, sewers, cooks, two dressmakers “ muito prendada,” very accom- 

lished. A couple were wet-nurses, with much good milk, and each with 
a colt or filly; thus: “No. 61, 1 Rapariga, com muito bom leite, com 
cria.” Cria signifies the young of horses, and is applied to negro 
offspring. 

“‘ They were of every shade, from deep Angola jet to white, or nearly 
white, as one young woman facing me appeared. She was certain! 
superior in mental organisation to some of the buyers. The ae 
with which she watched the proceedings, and waited her turn to be bought 
out, exposed, examined, ri disposed of, was distressing. A little girl— 
I suppose her own—stood by her weeping, with one hand in her lap, ob- 
viously dreading to be torn away. ‘This child did not cry out—that is 
not allowed—but tears chased each other down her cheeks, her little 
bosom panted violently, and such a look of alarm marked her face as she 
turned her large eyes on the proceedings, that I thought at one time she 
would have dropped. 

“ Purchasers of pots and pot-lids,” said Diogenes, “ ring them lest 
they should carry cracked ones home, but men they buy on sight.” If 
such was the practice of old, it is not so now: the head, eyes, mouth, 
teeth, arms, hands, trunks, legs, feet—every limb and ligament without 
are scrutinised, while, to ascertain if aught within be ruptured, the breast 
and other parts are sounded.” 

Yet the people who practise these abominations are no more wanting 
in the spirit of national glorification than any other nation in the world 
—even than the stern and would-be classical Republican. Upon the 
occasion of the burial of the Friar Barboza, secretary of the Historical 
and Geographical Institute, orations were read in which, among other 
sentences, occur the following : 

“ Almost a quarter of a century after the consummation of the famed 
fact—the creation of a new empire on the earth—death has come and 
snatched away a chief actor in the great drama, of which the principal 
actor was the son of kings, the beloved Prince of Liberty in the Old 
World and the New. 

“ The New World was not shaped to be measured by the hands of a 
pigmy. The mouths of the Amazon, Madeira, Xingu, and Guayba, were 
designed by Providence for a people of giants; and for a prince who, 
from the summit of his throne, must one day have conference with the 
universe, and mark the track of his high destiny !” 
Q2 
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THE LAST OF MOORE’S JOURNAL AND DIARY.* 


REDOLENT with wit, taste, and imagination, the fact of bringing 
Thomas Moore’s Journal and Diary to a conclusion, is almost like the 
poet’s second departure. Happily the work is a literary apotheosis of 
the man—one by which his name wi!l be handed down to posterity as 
assuredly as it will by his immortal “ Melodies.” His character stands 
portrayed by his own hand, and his Diary places on record, as Lord 
John Russell justly remarks, in his own words, his defects as well as his 


good qualities. 

Those biographers who exalt every merit of their hero, and defend all his 
actions, either deceive themselves or wish to impose upon the world. That 
which is instructive in itself, is the study of men as they were, whether heroes, 
or statesmen, or poets, when they have been swept away by the storm, or have 
fallen in natural decay, and are scattered, 


“Ou va la feuille de rose, 
Et la feuille de laurier.” 


It is a pleasant thing to reflect that the men of our age and of our nation 
whose characters have been unfolded to the world by the publication of their 
letters and their lives, have been proved generally to be men of honest hearts and 
pure intentions. A century has made a great change for the better. 

If we compare Wellington to Marlborough, Romilly and Horner to Boling- 
broke and Pulteney, Southey and Moore to Pope and Swift, we shall find that 
the standard of moral worth, though still far too low, has been vastly raised 
in the period which has elapsed since the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
oes was imbued throughout his life with an attachment to the principles 
of liberty ; and he naturally adopted the principles of that party which contended 
for religious liberty and political reform. His taste for educated and refined 
society led him into the company of the aristocratic classes in London. Among 
these a was understood, appreciated, and admired. The more eminent of all 

olitical parties were charmed by his poetry, struck with his wit, and attached 
y the playful negligence of his conversation. A man who was courted and 
esteemed by Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Sydney Smith, Sir Walter Scott, and Lord Byron, must have had social as well 
as literary merits of no common order. It was part of his nature to prize the 
tributes he received from such men, but likewise to doubt whether he was 
worthy of so much admiration. Hence his frequent recurrence in his Diary to 
little proofs of kindness and attention from those he himself admired for their 
genius, or esteemed for their integrity. 

The course of politics led him into the composition of political squibs of various 
merit, The “ Vision in the Court of Chancery,” the “Slave,” the “ Breadfruit- 
tree,” and many more, are replete with sense and feeling, as well as wit. Others, 
intended to satirise George IV., when Prince Regent, are neither pure in point 
of taste, nor laughable in point of humour ; while they have too much of per- 
sonal hostility for this kind of composition. 

It is singular that Mr. Moore should have been one of the gloomy prophets 
who predicted revolution and calamity as the consequences of the Reform Act. 
Lord Grey, with a truer knowledge of the English people, was of opinion that 
the measure, to be safe, must be large; and those who acted with him and under 
him, framed the Reform Bill in that spirit. 








* Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. Vols. VII., VIII. Longman and Co. 
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There is, perhaps, in men of letters, a tendency to be dissatisfied with the 
political system under which they live. Sir James Mackintosh used to observe 
that the greatest authors of Athens were evidently averse to the rule of the de- 
mocracy. In France, before the Revolution, the most brilliant writers were as 
evidently hostile to the absolute monarchy under which they lived. In our own 
time Southey and Coleridge began with democracy, Scott as a Jacobite, Moore 
as a disaffected Irish Catholic. The freedom of literary pursuits leads men to 

uestion the excellencé of the ruling power; and thus despotism and democracy 

dike find enemies among the most highly-gifted of those who live under their 
sway. Had Reform never been triumphant, Moore would, in all probability, have 
remained a warm Reformer. 

Moore’s domestic life gave scope to the best parts of his character. His beau- 
tiful wife, faultless in conduct, a fond mother, a lively companion, devoted in her 
attachment, always ready—perhaps too ready—to sacrifice her own domestic 
enjoyments that he might be admired and known, was a treasure of inestimable 
value to his happiness. I have said that perhaps she was too ready to sacrifice 
herself, because it would have been better for Mr. Moore if he had not yielded so 
much to the attractions of society, however dazzling, and however tempting. Yet 
those who imagine that he passed the greater part of his time in London are 
greatly in error. The London days are minutely recorded ; the Sloperton months 
are passed over in a few lines. Except when he went to Bowood, or some other 
house in the neighbourhood, the words “ read and wrote,” comprise the events 
of week after week of literary labour and domestic affection. 

Those days of intellectual society and patient labour have alike passed away. 
The breakfasts with Rogers, the dinners at Holland House, the evenings when 
beautiful women and grave judges listened in rapture to his song, have passed 
away. ‘The days when a canto of “ Childe Harold,” the “ Excursion” of Words- 
worth, the “Curse of Kehama” of Southey, and the “ Lalla Rookh” of Moore, 
burst in rapid succession upon the world, are gone. But the world will not for- 

t that brilliant period ; and while poetry has charms for mankind, the “* Melo- 

ies” of Moore will survive. 

His last days were peaceful and happy; his domestic sorrows, his literary 
triumphs, seem to have faded away alike into a calm fepose. He retained to his 
last moments a pious submission to God,* and a grateful sense of the kindness 
of her whose tender office it was to watch over his decline. Those who have 
enjoyed the brilliancy of his wit, and heard the enchantments of his song, will 
never forget the charms of his society. The world, so long as it can be moved 
by sympathy, and exalted by fancy, will not willingly let die the tender strains, 
and the patriotic fires of a true poct. J. R. 


Lord John Russell has, in this tribute to the poet’s memory, given to 
one of the poet’s prominent defects the most kindly and amiable version 
which it is susceptible of. We allude to the manifest pleasure which he 
takes in placing upon record all such incidents and sayings as tend to 
his own glorification. 

Moore says himself upon this point, on the occasion of receiving a 
note from Montalembert, which he describes as being full of kind and 
well-turned praise, but which he feared he had lost, ‘* Should have been 
glad to transcribe it here, along with those many other tributes which I 
feel the more gratified by from an inward consciousness that I but little 
deserve them. Yet this is what, to the world, appears vanity. A most 
egregious though natural mistake. It is the really self-satisfied man 
that least minds or cares what others think of him.” 


* Mrs. Moore, as I have before mentioned, has recorded in her memory his 
earnest exhortation: “ Lean upon God, Bessy; lean upon God.” 
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We do not agree with the poet’s philosophy. He confounds pride, 
which is self-love, with vanity, which is love of approbation. The really 
self-satisfied man has no love or care for aedition: because his pride 
exceeds his vanity, but to be gratified with the tributes of applause of 
others remains vanity all the same ; and when tempered by the inward 
consciousness of little desert, vanity in its most amiable form. Vanity, 
however offensive the word may be, belongs to all alike, and it is in its 
uses—not its abuses—like all Providential arrangements, of most excel- 
lent purport. There could be no civilisation where none cared for the 

opinion of his neighbours ; and without the love of approbation we 

ould have no heroes or heroines for the worship of those who would 
pander to the abuses of that which in itself is so good and so praise- 
worthy. 

Sydney Smith and Luttrell were boon companions of the poet almost 
up to his last days, and the good things said or done by them continue, 
as in the early tomes of the Journal and Diary, to be among the most 
sprightly and laughable therein. 

Going, for example, to dine at Longman’s one day, to meet Kirby and 
Spence, the entomologists, we find Sydney Smith suggesting as proper 
fare for the great entomologists “ flea-pates, earthworms on toast, cater- 
pillars crawling in cream and removing themselves.” The road up to 
Longman’s being rather awkward, the coachman was desired to wait at 
the bottom. “It would never do” (said 8.), “when your Memoirs 
come to be written, to have it said, ‘He went out to dine at the house 
of the respectable publishers, Longman and Co., and being overturned in 
his way back, was crushed to death by a large clergyman.’ ” 

Again, September 16, 


Sydney at breakfast matle me actually cry with laughing. I was obliged to 
start up from the table. In talking of the intelligence and concert which birds 
have among each other, cranes and crows, &c., showing that they must have 
some means of communicating their thoughts, he said, “I dare say they make 
the same remark of us. That old fat crow there (meaning himself), what a pro- 
digious noise he is making! I have no doubt he has some power of communi- 
cating,” &c. &c. After pursuing this idea comically for some time, he added, 
* But we have the advantage of them ; they can’t put us into pies as we do them; 
legs sticking up out of the crust,” &c. &c. The acting of all this makes two- 
thirds of the fun of it ; the quickness, the buoyancy, the self-enjoying laugh. 


Upon one occasion Moore refers to what we would fain suppose to be 
a joke on Luttrell’s part, but which he treats as a matter of positive 
ignorance. 


By-the-by, in reference to Luttrell’s scepticism on the subject of Irish anti- 
quities (that sort of scepticism based on ignorance, which is but too common 
among your doubters), i saser a parallel case afforded by himself, in the 
course of a conversation which took place at Bowood last year. Sydney Smith 
and I were talking together of Asser, the author of Alfred’s Life, and I had 
remarked how lucky Alfred was in having such a contemporary to record his 
actions ; when Luttrell exclaimed, “ Alfred! there surely never was any such 
man as Alfred.” The conversation proceeded no further ; but, to do him justice, I 
think he must, at the moment, have confounded Alfred with Arthur, concerning 
whose reality there is some well-founded doubt. 


More worthy of its author, is the story of an Irish lady, who had been 
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travelling with her family, and on being asked whether they had been at 
Aix, answered, “ Oh, yes, indeed! very much at our aise everywhere.” 

Talking of the bad effects of late hours, and saying of some distin- 
guished diner-out that there would be on his tomb “ He dined late”— 
“ And died early,” rejoined Luttrell. 

Upon Lord Lansdowne volunteering to accompany Moore on a visit 
to Priory Park, the seat of the Romanist Bishop Baines, Sydney Smith 
charged the latter with a design upon Lord Lansdowne’s orthodoxy, and 
recommended that there should be some sound Protestant tracts put up 
with the sandwiches in the carriage. This story appears elsewhere in a 
somewhat different garb. 

On the 18th, 


At breakfast Sydney enumerated and acted the different sorts of hand-shaking 
there are to be met with in society. The digitory, or one finger, exemplified in 
Brougham, who puts forth his forefinger, and says, with his strong northern 
accent, “How arrre you?” The sepulchral or mortemain, which was Mackin- 
tosh’s manner, laying his open hand flat and coldly against yours. The sigh 
oficial, the Archbishop of York’s, who carries your hand aloft on a level with 
his forehead. The rural or vigorous shake, &c. &c. In talking of the remark- 
able fact that women in general bear pain much better than men, I said that, 
allowing everything that could be claimed for the superior patience and self- 
command of women, still the main solution of their enduring pain better than 
men was their having less physical sensibility. This theory of mine was imme- 
diately exclaimed against (as it always is whenever I sport it) as disparaging, 
ungenerous, unfounded, &c. &c. I offered to put it to the test by bringing in a 
hot teapot, which I would answer for the ladies of the party being able to hold 
for a much longer time than the men. This set Sydney off most comically, upon 
my cruelty to the female part of creation, and the practice I had in such expe- 
riments. ‘‘ He has been all his life (he said) trying the sex with hot teapots ; 
the burning ploughshare was nothing to it. I think I hear his terrific tone in a 
téte-a-téte. * Bring a teapot.’” 

Moore does not sometimes spare himself in some of his prandial and 
post-prandial anecdotes. On quoting to Allen, he relates one day, at 
dinner, what a French cabriolet-man once said to him, that in England, 
“¢ Les soldats ne sont jamais pour le peuple.’ Allen said, ‘ On one great 
occasion they were.’ ‘ Yes,’ I replied; ‘ Lillibulero.” On which 
Allen said, not badly, ‘What different associations people remember 
events by! Most men couple the memory of the Revolution with the 
rights then acquired ; Moore remembers it by a tune.’ ” 

Ever moving to and fro between London and Sloperton, Moore puts 
on record at the latter place, in March, 1835, 


The day I met Wordsworth at dinner at Rogers’s, the last time I was in town, 
he asked us all in the evening to write something in a little album of his 
daughter’s, and Wilkie drew a slight sketch in it. One of the things Luttrell 
wrote was the following epitaph on a man who was run over by an omnibus : 


“ Killed by an omnibus—why not ? 
So quick a death a boon is. 
Let not his friends lament his lot— 
Mors omnibus communis.” 


Elsewhere we are told that Dedel related of the wife of some ambassador 


(the Editor says it was not the wife of an ambassador, but the Duchesse 
de Gramnmont), coming to dinner, and on her passing through the ante- 
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room where Talleyrand was standing, he looked up, and exclaimed sig- 
nificantly, “Ah!’’ In the course of the dinner, the lady having asked 
him across the table why he had uttered the exclamation of Oh! on her 
entrance, Talleyrand, with a grave, self-vindicating look, answered, 
‘Madame, je n’ai pas dit oh! j’ai dit ah!” ‘Comical, very,” adds 
Moore, “ without one’s being able to define why it is so.” Comical, we 
should say, for the droll admixture of impertinence and absurdity. 
Comical, also, because there is something at the bottom which does not 
appear on the surface. Sir James Clark Ross can, it appears, tell a good 
after-dinner story as well as his namesake Sir John. “ Ross,” Moore 
relates, “gave us a few interesting particulars of the late expedition ; 
the manner in which they saw the savages amputate a man’s leg above 
the knee, seating him on the ice with the leg through a hole in it, and 
then knocking him down so as to snap off the limb.” 

Somebody mentioned Canning having said, on being asked what 
was German for astronomy (he knowing nothing about German), 
“ Oh! twinkle-craft, to be sure.” Erskine was as ignorant of French 
as Canning was of German. Being in Paris, he asked some French 
people to Tine with him, and when the day came, which was Wednesday, 
no one arrived. ‘“ This is all some mistake of yours, Erskine, with your 
French,” said Serjeant Jekyll, who told the story; but Erskine insisted 
that his notes were all right, and then, after a little pause, asked, ‘‘ Isn't 
Vendredi French for Wednesday ?” He had asked them all for Friday. 

In 1834, Moore was finishing the tenth number of the “ Irish Melo- 
dies,” and was also engaged upon his “ Irish History,” so a good deal of 
his time was spent in quiet at Sloperton. Hume had with a rare libe- 
rality presented his son Tom with a legacy of 100/. Dudley Costello 
had also sent in a cup formed out of the calabash-nut, which he brought 
from Bermuda, taken from the tree which is there shown as one Moore 
used to sit under while writing his poems. ‘The cup very handsomely 
and tastefully mounted, and Bessy all delight with it.” 

Business and inclination, however, took him up to town ever and anon, 
and on the 11th of August we find him dining at Lady Blessington’s. 


Sat next to Fonblanque, and was glad of the opportunity of. knowing him. A 
clever fellow certainly, and with great powers occasionally as a writer. Got on 
very well together. Broached to him my notions (long entertained by me) re- 
specting the ruinous effects to literature likely to arise from the boasted diffu- 
sion of education ; the lowering of the standard that must necessarily arise from 
the extending of the circle of judges; from letting the mob in to vote, particu- 
larly at a period when the maret is such an object to authors. Those “who 
live to please must please to live,” and most will write down to the lowered 
standard. All the great things in literature have been achieved when the 
readers were few; “fit audience find and few.” In the best days of English 
genius, what a comparatively small circle sat in judgment! In the Italian re- 
publics, in old Greece, the dispensers of fame were a select body, and the con- 
sequence was a high standard of taste. ‘Touched upon some of these points to 
Fonblanque, and he seemed not indisposed to agree with me; observing that 
certainly the present appearances in the world of literature looked very like a 
confirmation of my views. ; 


Again, on the 12th, 


Breakfasted at home ; made some calls ; at Shee’s. Showed me a new work: 
«ce . . . . . 
Naval Recollections,” in which there is mention of me, and such as pleases me 
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not a little. The author, it appears, was midshipman on board the Phaeton 
frigate, in which I went to’ America, and describes the be gr of the officers 
of the gun-room when I quitted the ship, adding some kind things about their 
feelings towards me, which I had great pleasure in reading. To have left 
such an impression upon honest, hearty, unaffected fellows like those of the gun- 
room of the Phaeton, is not a little flattering to me. I remember the first 
lieutenant saying to me, after we had become intimate, “I thought you, the first 
day you came aboard, the damnedst conceited little fellow I ever saw, with your 
glass cocked up to your eye;” and then he mimicked the manner in which I 
made my first appearance. 


Lord John Russell, with his kind consideration for Moore's necessities 
(and which had just led him to part with a dozen songs to Cramer 
and Co. for 100/.—a sum which was afterwards altered to the rate of 
15/. per song, by the business-like intervention of Mr. Rees, of Long- 
man and Co.’s), suggested at or about this time engaging Lord Mel- 
bourne to pension his sons. The minister’s reflections upon the project 
are well worthy of being extracted. 


“My dear John,—I return you Moore’s letter. J shall be ready to do what 
you like about it, when we have the means. I think whatever is done should 
be done for Moore himself. This is more distinct, direct, and intelligible. 
Making a small provision for young men is hardly justifiable; and is of all 
things the most prejudicial to themselves. They think what they have much 
larger than it really is, and make no exertion. The young should never hear 
any language but this,—You have your own way to make, and it depends upon 
your own exertions whether you starve or not. 

‘“‘ Believe, &c., 
‘“* MELBOURNE.” 


A good story is told of H. B., on the occasion of going per coach to 
Bath. 


Found Corry, as I half expected, in the coach, and who should be on the top 
but H. B (the famous caricaturist). Invited him inside with myself and 
Corry, to whom I introduced him. <A good deal of talk; Corry full of all he had 
seen in town. Corry and I called at Crawford’s ; saw Mrs. Crawford, who flew 
off on the subject of her brother’s (Lord Heytesbury’s) late estoppel ; very in- 
dignant, and no wonder. Rejoined H. B——, whom we found gazing very in- 
tently at one of his own last productions (The Merry-go-round) at the window 
of a print-shop. Corry, who thought it was the first time he had seen it, very 
amusingly undertook to explain it to him. ‘This, you see, is Lord John 
Russell,” &c. Not knowing what miglt be the present state of H. B ’s 
secret, I took him aside, and asked him whether it still continued to be as well 
kept as when I was last in town. He answered that it «as, most marvellous] 
so: that the zame had got about a little, but nothing more. I then said that 
would myself of course continue to respect the secret, as I hitherto had done, 
but that otherwise it would have given me great pleasure to let Corry into so 
amusing a mystery. 











In August of the same year Moore went over to Dublin to attend the 
meeting of the British Association. The main events recorded are, as 
usual, of a personal character. ‘The poet’s promotion to the platform 
among the savans ; dinner at the provost’s—the late Dr. Lloyd’s: a visit 
to the Vale of Avoca; and an enthusiastic reception at the theatre. But 
the incident which will be most interesting to many, is the poet’s visit to 
the house in which he was born. 


Drove about a little in Mrs. Meara’s car, accompanied by Hume, and put in 
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tiee what I had long been contemplating—a visit to No. 12, Aungier-street, 

house in which I was born. On accosting the man who stood at the door, 
and asking whether he was the owner of the house, he !ooked rather gruffly and 
suspiciously at me, and answered “ Yes ;” but the moment I mentioned who I 
was, adding that it was the house I was born in, and that I wished to be per- 
mitted to look through the rooms, his countenance brightened up with the most 
cordial feeling, and seizing me by the hand he pulled me along to the small room 
behind the shop (where we used to breakfast in old times), exclaiming to his 
wife (who was sitting there), with a voice tremulous with feeling, “ Here’s Sir 
Thomas Moore, who was born in this house, come to ask us to let him see the 
rooms ; and it’s proud I am to have him under the old roof.” He then without 
delay, and entering at once into my feelings, led me through every part of the 
house, — ing with the small old yard and its appurtenances ; then the little 
dark kitchen, where I used to have my bread and milk in the morning before I 
went to school; from thence to the front and back drawing-rooms, the former 
looking more large and respectable than I could have expected, and the latter, 
with its little closet, where 1 remember such gay supper-parties, both room and 
closet fuller than they could well hold, and Joe Kelly and Wesley Doyle singing 
away together so sweetly. The bedrooms and garrets were next visited, and the 
only material alteration I observed in them was the removal of the wooden par- 
tition by which a little corner was separated off from the back bedroom (in which 
the two apprentices slept) to form a bedroom for me. The many thoughts that 
came rushing upon me in thus visiting, for the first time since our family left it, 
the house in which I passed the first nineteen or twenty years of my life, may be 
more easily conceived than told; and I must say, that if a man had been got up 
specially to conduct me through such a scene, it could not have been done with 
more tact, sympathy, and intelligent feeling than it was by this plain, honest 
grocer; for, as I remarked to Hume, as we entered the shop, ‘Only think, a 
grocer’s still.” When we returned to the drawing-room, there was the wife with 
a decanter of port, and glasses on the table, begging us to take some refresh- 
ment, and I with great pleasure drank her and her good husband’s health. 
When I say that the shop is still a grocer’s, I must add, for the honour of old 
times, that it has a good deal gone down in the world since then, and is of a 
much inferior grade of grocery to that of my poor father, who, by the way, was 
himself one of nature’s gentlemen, having all the repose and good breeding of 
manner by which the true gentleman in all classes is distinguished. 

Went, with all my recollections of the old shop about me, to the grand dinner 
at the Park: company, forty in number, and the whole force of the kitchen put 
in requisition. Sat at the head of the table, next to the carving aide-de-camp 
(Lady Emily Henry’s son), and amused myself with reading over the menu, and 
tasting all the things with the most learned names. Had Hamilton, our great 
astronomer, at the other side of me, and, ignoramus as I am, got on very tolerably 
with him. 

It was while he was in Dublin that Moore received the welcome intel- 
ligence from Lord Lansdowne that a grant of 300/. a year had been 


obtained for him by the new administration. His ‘‘ sweet Bessy’s” letters 
upon the occasion are replete with a touching: simplicity. 


A charming letter from my sweet admirable Bessy about the new accession 
to our means, which made me by turns laugh and weep, being, as I told her in 
my answer, almost the counterpart of Dr. Pangloss’s 


*T often wished that I had clear 
For life three hundred pounds a year.” 


I cannot refrain from copying a passage or two, here and there, from her letter, 
which she wrote before mine, conveying the intelligence of the grant, reached her. 
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‘Sloperton, Tuesday Night. 

“My dearest Tom,—Can it really be true that you have a pension of 300/. a 
year? Mrs., Mr., two Misses, and young Longman were here to-day, and tell 
me it is really the case, and that they have seen it in two papers. Should it turn 
out true, 1 know not how we can be thankful enough to those who gave it, or to 
a Higher Power. The Longmans were very kind and nice, and so was J, and I 
invited them all five to come at some future time. At present I can think of 
nothing but 300/. a year, and dear Russell jumps and claps his hands with joy. 
Tom is at Devizes. * * * The Pugets did not come to tea yes ' 
Louisa beimg ill. To-day they sent me some beautiful flowers. If the 
story is true of the 300/., pray give dear Ellen twenty pounds, and insis¢ on 
her drinking five pounds worth of wine yearly, to be paid out of the 3007. a you. 
I have been obliged, by-the-by, to get five pounds to send to * ° 
Three hundred a year, how delightful! But I have my fears that it is only a 
castle in the air. I am sure I shall dream of it; and so I will get to bed, that 
I may have this pleasure a¢ /east; for 1 expect the morning will throw down 
my castle.” 





‘* Wednesday Morning. 


“Ts ittrue? Iam ina fever of hope and anxiety, and feel very oddly. No 
one to talk to but sweet Buss, who says, ‘ Now, papa will not have to work so 
hard and will be able to go out a little.’ * ° 

“You say I am so ‘nice and comical’ about the money. Now you are much 
more so (leaving out the ‘ nice’), for you have forgotten to send the cheque you 
promised. But I can wait with patience, for no one teases me. Only [ want 
to have a few little things ready to welcome you home, which I like to pay for. 
How you will ever enjoy this quiet every-day sort of stillness, after your late re- 
ception, I hardly know. 1 begin to want you very much; for though the boys 
are darlings, there is still * * * How I wish T had wings, for then I ye 5 
be at Wexford as soon as you, and surprise your new friends. I am so glad 
you have seen the Gonnes; I know they are quite delighted at your attention. 

r. Bennett called the other day on my sons. 

“N.B. If this good news be true, it will make a great difference in my eating. 
I shall then indulge in butter to potatoes. Mind you do not tell this piece of 


gluttony to avy one.” 


Moore always entertained, as he himself expresses it, a warm and deep 
adiniration of O’Connell’s talents and energy ; but he at the same time 
deemed that, in his example of exempting the practice of personal abuse 
from the responsibility to which the code of gentlemen had hitherto 
subjected it, in his annual stipend from the begging-box, and in other 
features of his patriotism, O’Connell had done more to lower the once 
high tone of feeling in Ireland, both public and private, than a whole 
life of political service could repair. The publication of the verses which 
began, 

. The dream of those days when first I sung thee is o’er, 


gave rise to the strongest feelings of irritation on the part of O’Connell, 
and the estrangement lasted for some time, till a reconciliation was 
brought about by the simple circumstance of O’Connell’s franking a 
letter to the poet. ‘The results are thus narrated by Moore: 


Being anxious to settle as soon as I could my affair with O’Connell, and bein 

convinced, on a little consideration, that to employ any intermediate person woul 
do much more harm than good (such persons being in general more likely to 
make difficulties than to remove them), I resolved, now that the advance had 
been so far made by O’Connell, to do the rest without further machinery my- 
self. Knowing that he, in general, passed a good part of the day at Brookes’s, 
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on a Sunday, I proceeded thither after returning from Shee’s, and there found 
him at a table reading a newspaper! Walking direct up to him with my hand 
held out, I said, smiling, “That frank proceeding of yours has settled everything.” 
He instantly rose, looking rather embarrassed and nervous ; when I said in the 
same cheerful tone, “ You remember the frank ?” “ Yes,” he answered (having 
now recovered his self-possession, and shaking my hand angen f, “T do remem- 
ber, and you have answered it exactly as I expected you would.” This is ver- 
batim what passed. 


The late Count Krasinski, whom Moore met at Rogers’s, argued that 
there was a strong similarity between the Poles and the Irish, and the 
manner in which he substantiated this view of the case is rather curious. 
He mentioned as an instance a countryman of his, who having, on some 
occasion, knocked a man down for being, as he thought, insolent to him, 
was expostulated with for having done so by some friend, who remarked 
that, after all, what the man had said to him was not very offensive. 
“ No, it was not,” answered the other; “ but still it was safer to knock 
him down.” 

In the spring of 1840 Moore began to indulge in retrospect. He ex- 
presses himself as much struck, too, by the falling off there had been, 
from various causes, of many of his former friendships and intimacies ; 
people with whom he once lived familiarly and daily being then seldom 
seen by him, and that but passingly and coldly. ‘“ This,” he adds, was 
“partly owing to the estrangements produced by politics, and to the 
greater rarity of my own visits to town, of late years; but, altogether, it 
is saddening.” 

The fact that many men who have made themselves great reputations 
with the pen have not possessed facility for speaking in public, is amu- 
singly portrayed by Moore, in his account of the preparations made for 
a Literary Fund dinner. 


Went to the Literary Fund chambers, to see what were the arrangements and 
where I was to be seated ; having in a note to Blewitt, the secretary, begged of him 
to place me near some of my own personal friends. Found that I was to be seated 
between Hallam and Washington Irving. All right. By-the-by, Irving had 
yesterday come to Murray’s with the determination, as I found, not to go to the 
dinner, and all begged of me to use my influence with him to change this resolu- 
tion. But he told me his mind was made up on the point, that the drinking his 
health, and the speech he would have to make in return, were more than he 
durst encounter; that he had broken down at the Dickens’s Dinner (of which he 
was chairman) in America, and obliged to stop short in the middle of his oration, 
which made him resolve not to encounter another such accident. In vain did I 
represent to him that a few words would be quite sufficient in returning thanks. 
“That Dickens's Dimmer,” which he always pronounced with a strong emphasis, ham- 
mering away all the time with his right arm more suo, “that Dickens’s Dinner,” 
still haunted his imagination, and I almost gave up all hope of persuading him. 
At last 1 said to him, “ Well, now, listen to me a moment. If you really wish to 
distinguish yourself, it is by saying the fewest possible words that you will effect 
it. The great fault with all the speakers, myse/f among the number, will be our 
saying too much. But if you content yourself with merely saying that you feel 
most deeply the cordial reception you have met with, and have great pleasure in 
drinking their healths in return, the very simplicity of the address will be more 
effective from such a man, than all the siammered out rigmaroles that the rest 
of the speechifiers will vent.” This suggestion seemed to touch him ; and so there 
I left him, feeling pretty sure that I had carried my point. It is very odd that 
while some of the shallowest fellows go on so glib and ready with the tongue, 
men whose minds are abounding with matter should find such difficulty in brmg- 
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ing it out. I found that Lockhart also had declined attending this dinner under 
a similar apprehension, and only consented on condition that his health should 
not be given. 


This also gives an opportunity for the introduction of an incident not 
a little characteristic of the various forms which Moore’s vanity was led 
to assume upon occasions. 


The best thing of the evening (as far as J was concerned) occurred after the 
whole grand show was over. Irving and I came away together, and we had 
hardly got into the street, when a most pelting shower came on, and cabs and 
umbrellas were in requisition in all directions. As we were provided with 
neither, our plight was becoming serious, when a common cad ran up to me, and 
said, “Shall I get you a cab, Mr. Moore? Sure, ain’t 7 the man that patronises 
your Melodies?” He then ran off in search of a vehicle, while Irving and I 
stood close up, like a pair of male caryatides, under the very narrow projection 
of a hall-door ledge, and thought at last that we were quite forgotten “a my 
patron. But he came faithfully back, and while putting me into the cab (with- 
out minding at all the trifle I gave him for his trouble) he said confidentially in 
my ear, “ Now, mind, whenever you want a cab, Misthur Moore, just call for 
Tim Flaherty, and I’m your man.” Now, this I call /wme, and of somewhat a 
more agreeable kind than that of Dante, when the women in the street found him 
out by the marks of hell-fire on his beard. (See Ginguené.) 

Moore was, however, a true poet—one whose name will last as long 
‘as the language in which he wrote remains pure and undefiled. ‘“ The 
days when a canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ the ‘ Excursion’ of Wordsworth, 
the ‘Curse of Kehama’ of Southey, and tke ‘ Lalla Rookh’ of Moore, 
burst in rapid succession upon the world,” Lord John Russell has justly 
remarked, “are gone. But the world will not forget that brilliant 


period; and while poetry has charms for mankind, the ‘ Melodies’ of 


Moore will survive.” 








Ballads from LCnalish Wistorp. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


IV.—EARL SIWARD. 


Srwarp, Earl of Northumbria, was one of the great lords whom Edward the 
Confessor applied to for protection against the turbulent Earl Godwin and his 
ambitious son Harold. 

Upon the murder of his brother-in-law, King Duncan, Siward marched with a 
great army into Scotland to seat Prince Malcolm on tlie throne usurped by Mac- 
beth, and his two stripling sons, Osberne and Waltheof, accompanied him. His 
favourite, Osberne, fell in the first battle, and the brave old father’s grief was 
stanched when he saw his wounds had been all received in front. Soon after 
his return home he was himself attacked by a fatal disorder : as he felt his end 
approaching, he said to his attendants, “ Dress me in my coat of mail, cover my 
head with my helmet, put my shield on my left arm, and my spear in my right 
hand, and let me die in harness.” 

He was called Siward the Strong, and many of his feats were related long 
afterwards. On pretence of the youth of Waltheof, the “ Dukedom of the North 
Shires” was conferred upon Harold’s brother Tostig. 


Earl Siward ruled Northumberland: | In midmost Mercia, Leofrie, 
Throughout the hilly North | Young Harold in the South, 

There was no peer that durst lift spear | King Edward on all England’s throne 
When Siward’s train rode forth ; Spake not with surer mouth ; 
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And Duncan, King beyond the Tweed, 
His daughter took to wife ; 

In all the land, old Siward’s hand 
Most heavy was for strife : 

Now Macbeth slew his sovereign 
(Howe’er dies others’ crime, 

Athwart Ais name that scarlet shame 
Must burn till close of time), 

And Malcolm Kenmore, Duncan’s son, 
To Siward came with prayer ; 

The great earl pressed his lance in rest 
And helm’d his snow-white hair ; 

And Osberne, eldest of his sons, 
And Waltheof with light load, 

Too young to bear the mail and spear, 
On either side they rode ; 

In front the banner of their house 
‘Bare up against the wind, 

The English standard and the Scotch 
Flung out their folds behind ; 

With princes midst their company, 
And nobles for their squires, 

A lofty place had that great race, 
“The Dukes of the North Shires!” 


The host rode on to Dunsinane : 
Each in his hand did hold 
A green bough pluck’d from Birnam 
wood, 
As the Great Bard hath told ; 
And ’neath that verdant canopy, 
On either side the oak, 
Those saplings lithe, so young and 
blithe, 
Unready for the stroke ; 
Of whom fair Osberne, fighting, fell, 
Slain by no vulgar hand— 

Steep’d in the blood of great and good | 
Had long been Macbeth’s brand— 
And falling on the foughten field | 

Which his good sire had won, 


Earl Stward. 





He bore in front the battle’s brunt ; 
His look was to the sun. 

So grand old Siward raised him up 
And kissed him on the brow: 

“Thy beauty, boy, was aye my joy, 
Not less it likes me now ; 

| Nor ever in thy cradle, Sweet, 





Nor ever at thy prayer, 
heart, beat side with higher pride 
or thought thy face more fair.” 
* # * x 
Now when the earl’s own time was 
come, 
The day no ear] desires, 
When spite of greed the thrall is freed, 
| And cease the dukes of shires ; 
_ And while he felt the Thing creep on 
That casts its shadow far, 
To palsy strength and lay at length 
The mighty limbs of war, 
And knew that it would not be his 
To lead the charge again, 
' Nor breathe out life in thickest strife 
| Upon the hills of slain, 
'’?Midst groans and cries, with closing 
eyes 
Blinded by bloody rain ; 
| He bade them hasp his armour on, 
And buckle on his brand, 
And set him straight to meet his fate 
With his good spear in hand: 
They drew the iron o’er his face, 
|__ ‘They drew his gauntlets on ; 
They watch’d until the spear down fell, 
Then knew their lord was gone. 


‘y 








| So Siward of Northumberland 


Met death as knight desires, 
All clad in steel from helm to heel, 
As died in fight his sires ; 
id none of his race after him 
Were Dukes of the North Shires. 
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FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES.* 


Au who can appreciate elegance of form and delicacy of colouring by 
the side of more brilliant and gorgeous flowering plants, admire the Ferns 
and their Allies. It would seem as if the very modesty of their tone 
suited them for the spots where they luxuriate—in the mossy dell, on the 
shady bank, the damp rock, or cool grot. In such places slesias colours 
would be offensive to the eye. Their forms are also, by the customary 
exquisite provisions of Nature, suited to the localities in which they grow. 
The most florid decoration with which the sculptor can surround the 
capital of his column, cannot compare with the graceful drapery of the 
fern tribe on rocky bank, or arch or vault of cave or grotto. Take, for 
example, the maiden-hair, unquestionably a wanderer here from warmer 
lands ; it delights in shade and moisture, growing almost exclusively in 
the damp and dark crevices of rocks, among trickling streams, and in the 
depths of tropical forests, where the atmosphere is constantly loaded with 
moisture. The mouths of old wells and the deserted shafts of mines are 
also to be seen occasionally tapestried with its beautiful foliage; or, as a 
contrast, what more tasteful decoration to the shaded margins of rivers, 
lakes, and swamps, than the flowering fern, or Osmund Royal ? 

Although the general habit of the fern tribe leads it to develop itself 
most freely under the joint influence of shelter from the sun or wind, and 
an atmosphere replete with moisture, still the variety of localities affected 
by particular ferns are much more considerable than might at first be 
imagined. 

Some are essentially Alpine in their character, being only met with on 
the summits of our higher mountains; such is the holly fern, confined 
in England and Wales to the mountains of Yorkshire and the Snowdon 
district. Such also is the mountain bladder fern, sparingly distributed in 
the Scotch mountains. Still more rare are the oblong and the alpine 
woodsirs, most sparingly distributed in Snowdonia and the Grampians. 
Some ferns are exclusively confined to limestone districts; such are the 
Polypodium caleareum and Lastrea rigida. 

Certain of the fern tribe appear to be very indifferent to soil and ex- 
posure, among which we may enumerate the common brake and the 
Lastrea foenisecii, supposed to have been wafted here from the Azores. 
Others, while they have a very wide and general distribution, still luxu- 
riate most only under certain circumstances. Thus, for example, the 
male fern delights in woods and thickets, the lady fern in hedge-banks 
and borders of woods. The common hart’s-tongue, although met with in 
different places, still delights most in marsh and shady hedge-banks. 

The mountain polypody particularly affects mountain lakes, rills, and 
waterfalls. Asplenium viride also takes delight in waterfalls, wiere Poly- 





* The Ferns of Great Britain: illustrated by John E. Sowerby, Proprietor of 
Sowerby’s English Botany. The Descriptions, Synonyms, &c., by Charles John- 
son, Esq., Botanical Lecturer at Guy’s Hospital. John E. Sowerby. 

The Fern Allies: a Supplement to the Ferns of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
John E. Sowerby, Proprietor of Sowerby’s English Botany. The Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &c., by Charles Johnson, Esq., Botanical Lecturer at Guy’s Hospital. 
John LE. Sowerby. 
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podium dryopteris attains its greatest luxuriance. The marsh fern 
(Lastrea thelypteris), again, prospers only in marshes.and bogs, while 
Lastrea creopteris—a beautiful fern—selects for its home mountainous 
and upland heaths and woods. Some ferns,grow,alike on rocks and walls, 
as Cystopteris fragilis, and Asplenium trichomanes ; but others are almost 
limited to old walls and ruins, as wall rue and black spleenwort, or extend 
their travels to old thatched roofs, as in the instance of the common 
polypody- i slo : 

eaths have their peculiar ferns, as Blechnum boreale and Botrychium 
lunaria, and even meadows and pastures have a fern—the common adder’s- 
tongue. Some delight in inland caverns; others, as Asplenium marinum, 
are met with only in caves that open upon the sea. Some ferns are so 
rare as to appear as if confined to particular localities. Such is the 
Cystopteris Dickiena, found in 1846, by Dr. Dickie, growing in a cave 
by the sea near Aberdeen, and which has not hitherto been met with else- 
where. Such also is the Trichomanes radicans, which is limited to Cork 
and Kerry. 

It ssi scarcely be believed that some of the rarer and more beautiful 
of the British ferns are, since amateur cultivation of ferns has come into 
vogue, actually disappearing before the rapacity of collectors. Such, 
however, we are assured is the case in the instance of the Asplenium 
septentrionale, and that elegant little fern, Allosorus crispus, or curled 
rock brakes, which is said to be rapidly disappearing. The Rev. Mr. 
Hawkes, it also appears, keeps, and perhaps wisely, the knowledge of the 
only English habitat of the lesser adder’s-tongue to himself. 

Certain small families of flowerless plants, that are neither ferns, nor 
yet mosses or lichens, have been occasionally classed together under the 
collective name of “ Fern allies.” 

The first group of these strange forms of vegetable life —the Equise- 
tacee, or oe as Raa i their main interest from the facility with which 
they may be cultivated about the roots of trees or in other neglected 
spots, when the rich green hue of the young sterile shoots, and the sin- 
gular parasitic aspect of the earlier fertile ones, render them more worthy 
of a place in our home collections than many of those exotics that are 
cherished with great inconvenience and far inferior claims to notice. 

The species of this remarkable and most isolated of all the vegetable 
forms at present extant are few—probably not more than from ten to 
fifteen—but they are widely distributed, growing chiefly in moist ground 
and on the borders of lakes. ‘The most common species, the corn, or 
field horse-tail, is an exception, being frequent in cornefields and 
pastures, as well as on roadsides ; but when this is the case, their presence 
generally indicates the existence of spots where water. accumulates during 
the winter. 

The highly ornamental character of the great horse-tail renders it 
one of the most desirable of its tribe in cultivation, especially among 
ferns, when the contrast between its graceful feathery outline and their 
breadth of foliage produces a most pleasing effect. The wood horse-tail 
is, however, the most elegant species of the genus. Its surpassing beauty 
of form, and the lively green hue of its long feathery branches, render 
it worthy of an introduction into every shaded garden and shrubbery, 
while in the fernery its presence should never be dispensed with, where 
space can be spared for its reception. 
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The quill-worts (Isoétacee) have no practical application. They 
grow submerged at the bottom of lakes and other still waters. In many 
of the clear rocky lakes of the north of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, the Isoétes lacustris is to be seen clothing the bottom so densely 
with its grassy-looking foliage as to give them the appearance of sub- 
merged meadows. It is the same with regard to the Pill-wort, which 
often forms, by its abundant branching and entanglement, a dense cover- 
ing about the margins of lakes and pools, and on sandy and gravelly 
heaths, to the complete exclusion of other plants. These plants are real 
colonisers, preparing the bottom of shallow waters and moist lands for 
more perfect forms of vegetation. 

The Lycopodiacee (wolves’-feet, or club-mosses) take, from the man- 
ner of their growth, an intermediate position between ferns and the 
pine or fir tribe on the one hand, and ferns and mosses on the other. 
Evergreen plants, of a rigid habit, they have very much the appearance 
of gigantic mosses, and they sometimes cover, as in Lapland, extensive 
tracts of country, to the exclusion of other vegetation. They are, how- 
ever, extremely difficult of cultivation, but some of the species are used 
as mordants for dyes, and others possess medicinal properties. 

The Characez, small and pretty aquatic plants—nitellas, or charas— 
always submerged, and preferring stagnant to running water, have ob- 
tained a new importance from the introduction of the Aquarium. There 
are many species, some of the more common of which, as the flaccid 
nitella, are very weak and slender, while the more common charas 
(C. vulgaris and C. hispida) are liable to become feetid. 

The Equisetacee are remarkable for secreting siliceous, and the 
Characez calcareous matter. There is something in this process very 
suggestive. It may be compared to the action of the earthworm, which 
prepares clay and bad soils to become productive humus; so these little 
plants may take up silex and lime, and convert it into a useful soil, but 
with the loss of their own widely-multiplied existence. In calling atten- 
tion, then, to hitherto much neglected and almost despised forms of 
vegetable life, it is truly gratifying to be able to point out not only how 
much beauty there is in them, and to what various ornamental and 
useful purposes they can be applied, but also to add one more to the 
many proofs teeming around us, that Nature made nothing in vain, The 
quill-worts prepare the bottom of lakes for the reception of plants of a 
higher organisation, that gradually invade the domain of water, and 
convert it into land; the Equisetacee advancing at the same time with 
their congeners on the margins, and co-operating in the great object in 
view. ‘The Characee do the same thing for stagnant ponds and ditches, 
and even for gently-flowing waters—which, with some of the Ranuncu- 
lace, they seem as if sometimes bent on arresting in. their course. 
Lastly, the wolves’-feet, or club-mosses, follow up the first hold taken 
upon the naked rock by the persistent lichen, and cover whole tracts of 
mountain-land with their slender and creeping yet solid and wiry stems, 
colonising them, and gradually preparing them for the heath, the meadow 
grass, or the forest tree. 
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PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


VII. 
The Chateau of St. Germain—Present and Past—The Forest—La Vallitre. 


I was so unfortunate as to visit Paris in the winter, which, although 
the fashionable season, is not the time of year best calculated to display 
its beauties. The environs, too, so picturesque and pretty in themselves, 
and adorned with such a profusion of palaces, gardens, and parks, lose 
half their attraction at this ungenial season. The keenness of the air 
renders the severity of the winter much more trying than in England, 
where the atmosphere is tempered by the softening influence of the sur- 
rounding ocean. But delighted with the novelty of all around me, I was 
determined to see everything I could, and neither the snow nor the cold 
north wind cooled my ardour. I determined first to visit St. Germain, 
as being one of the oldest and most interesting of the royal residences 
that skirt the capital. And to perform this expedition in winter requires 
courage, unless one is made of brass; for I verily believe, Siberia ex- 
cepted, it is the very coldest place to be found in Europe! 

St. Germain is reached from Paris by railway, the trains leaving 
every hour, passing through a broad plain, watered by the Seine, which 
meanders to and fro, amid the rich and highly-cultivated tract, as if it 
longed to dwell among those sunny and gently-rising hills, dotted with 
gay-looking towns and villages, standing out white and fair in the 
sunshine, It is impossible not to gaze with pleasure on this happy 
landscape. The interminable windings of the river, spanned by bridge 
after bridge, which we rapidly crossed, gives the country the appear- 
ance of a series of islands, the background being closed by a range of 
hills, covered with vineyards, villages, and country houses, presenting 
a series of most pleasing views. 

The town of St. Germain stands on the highest elevation, and on ap- 
proaching presents a striking appearance, backed by the dark masses of 
its forest. The railway penetrates the hill by a tunnel, and on this ascent 
the atmospheric engines are in full and successful operation. I cannot, 
therefore, account for their failure in our country, where such vast sums 
have been uselessly expended in the trial. 

One cannot travel anywhere in France without being assailed, in the 
civilest manner, with questions by thousands :—‘ Has madame been long 
abroad?” “Is madame going to remain?” “When madame leaves 
Paris, is she going to travel, and where?” ‘Does she like Paris?” 
‘‘Ah, madame! it is so charming to praise France; yes, it is a country 
such as is not seen elsewhere. England is so ¢riste, but madame is quite 
Frangaise, and speaks our language like an angel.” “Is madame mar- 
ried?” Where is le monsieur who has the honour to belong to ma- 
dame?” Such, and a thousand others, are questions perpetually re- 
peated ; and as they are addressed to you without an idea of impertinence, 
should always be replied to with politeness. Arrived at the station, one 
finds oneself close to the old chateau, round which the town nestles, with 
a degree of feudal proximity very detrimental to the picturesque. Nothing 
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can be more disappointing than this building, now desecrated by being 
converted into a “ramen It is a huge, hideous, dirty-red brick pile of 
the most clumsy, heavy proportions, and must at all times have Side a 
dull and gloomy abode. I do not wonder that the féte-loving Jupiter of 
the seventeenth century could not abide so melancholy a residence, even 
if St. Denis, the royal cemetery of the French monarchs, had not been 
visible from the terrace. The dirty colour of the walls show all the 
effects of time without any picturesqueness to relieve it, and the heavy 
balustrade round the principal windows looks as if it must fall from its 
own excessive weight. The empty window-frames, the ruinous appear- 
ance of the roof, and a certain indescribable prison-look about the build- 
ing, make one turn away with a feeling of loathing. 

Oh! could the shades of those gay cavaliers—the De Vardes, the 
Guiches, the Lauzuns, the Richelieus that inhabited it in the days of le 
Grand Monarque—see it mow, what would be the disgust of those 
scented exquisites of the seventeenth century? Could poor La Vallidre 
come to life and see her favourite residence, the scene of her early love, 
in its present plight, what would be her dismay! The apartments she 
occupied, once invaded, positively escaladed, by the enamoured king, now 
inhabited by criminals! 

I must console myself by giving a look into the past, and recalling 
what St. Germain once was, to make amends for its present want of 
interest. Let us take a peep back some two hundred years and see what 
was passing then, and endeavour to shut out this ghost of a palace stand- 
ing before us. 

Poor La Valliére, she might have remained unsullied in her life, as 
she was ever pure and good in her inmost soul, had she not unconsciously 
betrayed to Louis the mingled admiration and love with which he had 
inspired her; a knowledge no sooner obtained by him than but too surely 
taken full advantage of. It chanced at Fontainebleau, where the court 
was then residing, Mademoiselle de la Valliére being one of the maids 
of honour of Madame Henriette d’Orléans, that lovely daughter of our 
own lovely queen Henrietta, whom we have already spoken of as con- 
nected with the Palais Royal. 

It was a cool, delicious evening, after a day of unusual heat, when a 
merry party, consisting of four of the maids of honour, had ensconced 
themselves in a thiek arbour covered with honeysuckles and roses, among 
the thickets of flowering shrubs that skirted the gay pastures of flowers 
before the chateau. It was already dark, but their gay, laughing voices 
attracted the attention of the king, then quite a young man, who had 
also stolen out on the terrace to enjoy the delightful evening, unattended 
by all except the handsome mischief-loving Lauzun, fated hereafter to 
exercise such all-conquering power over the heart of the unfortunate 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 

The king, hearing the voices, was seized with a sudden curiosity to 
know what was the subject of the conversation, and signing to Lauzun 
to follow him, he softly approached the arbour. The tongues of the 
pretty maids of honour were going like so many cherry clappers, the 
subject of conversation being a ball given the night before by Madame 
Henriette, and particularly about a ballet, in which the king had danced 
in company with some other gentlemen of his court. The king and 
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Lauzun, favoured by the increasing darkness of the night, and well 
entrenched behind the shrubs, did not lose a syllable. 

The question was, which dancer was the handsomest and the most 

ful, and each pretty lady had, of course, her own predilection. One 
declared for the Marquis d’Alengon, another would not hear of any com- 
parison with M. de Vardes, and a third stoutly maintained that the 
Comte de Guiche was by far the handsumest man there and everywhere 
else (an opinion which, par parenthése, Madame herself took every oppor- 
tunity of showing she quite acquiesced in—a taste, moreover, displayed 
somewhat too openly by her, notwithstanding her designs on the heart of 
the king himself, whom she fancied, and others declared, was, or had 
been, her devoted admirer). But to our story. The fourth damsel was 
silent. Upon being called upon to give her opinion, -she spoke, and in 
the sweetest and gentlest of tones—or rather in “a voice soft and low, an 
excellent thing in woman”—she thus expressed herself : 

“T cannot imagine how any one else could have been even noticed 
when the king was present. He is quite fascinating.” 

“Ah, then you, mademoiselle, declare for the king. What will 
Madame say to you?” 

‘No, it is not the king nor the crown he wears that I admire: it is 
not his rank that makes him so charming. On the contrary, to me it 
ought rather to diminish his attractions, for if he were not the king I 
should positively dread him. His position is my best safeguard. How- 
ever——” And La Valliére dropped her head on her bosom and fell 
into a deep reverie. 

On hearing her words the king was strangely affected, and, forbidding 
Lauzun to mention their adventure, they retired silently as they came, 
and re-entered the chateau. The king was in a sad dilemma. If he 
could only discover who the fair damsel was who preferred him to all 
others with such xaiveté and such sincerity—who admired him for him- 
self alone, and not for his rank—a preference as flattering as it was 
rarely the lot of a monarch to discover. All he knew was that it must 
be one of the maids of honour attached to the service of Madame 
Henriette, his sister-in-law, and he could not sleep all night, so haunted 
was he with the melting tones of that sweet voice, and so anxious did he 
become to discover to whom it belonged. In the morning, as soon as 
etiquette allowed of his appearing, Louis hurried off to the toilette of 
Madame, whom he found seated before her mirror of the rarest Dresden 
china, lopped up with lace and ribbons, her face and shoulders covered 
with her beautifully long hair, about to undergo the frightful process of 
powdering. 

“Your majesty honours me with an early visit,” said she, colouring 
with pleasure as he entered. “ What plans have you arranged for the 
hunt to-day? When are we to start ?” 

Louis, with his usual politeness—shown, be it recorded to his credit, 
towards any woman, whatever might be her degree—gallantly replied 
that it was for her to command and for him to obey. But there the 
conversation dropped, and the duchess soon observed that he appeared 
absent and preoccupied, which at once chagrined and disappointed her. 
Piqued at his want of empressement, she turned from him abruptly and 
began conversing with one of her attendants. 
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Louis was now at liberty to use his eyes as he chose, and he hastil 
proceeded to survey the group of lovely girls that, like a garden of bright 
tulips, stood behind the princess’s chair. One standing a little apart 
from the rest riveted his attention. Her pale and somewhat melancholy 
countenance imparted an indescribable air of interest to her appearance, 
and the graceful tournure of her head and neck completed as lovely a 
creature as could be conceived. 

“Could this be she?” He hoped—he feared (he was young then, 
Louis, and not the débauché blasé he afterwards became)—he actually 
trembled with emotion, suspense, and impatience. But determined to 
ascertain the truth, and regardless of the furious glances cast at him by 
Madame, who evidently neither liked nor understood his wandering 
looks, directed evidently to her ladies, and his total want of attention 
towards herself, he approached the fair group and began conversing with 
them, certain that if that same soft voice was heard that had never ceased 
to echo in his ears, he should at once recognise it. He addressed Madame 
du Pons, but his eyes were fixed on the pale face of La Valliére, for it 
was, indeed, she he so much admired. She cast down her eyes and 
blushed. 

The king advanced towards her and addressed her, awaiting her reply 
with indescribable anxiety. She trembled, grew still more pale, then 
blushed crimson, and finally replied to him in a voice tremulous with 
timidity ; but it was the voice! He had found her. This, then, was the 
unknown, and she loved him; her own lips confessed it. Delightful! 
He left the apartments of Madame abruptly in speechless delight. 

From that day he saw, he lived for, but La Valliére. Ever in the 
apartments of his sister-in-law, it was evident to her that he did not come 
to seek her society, and her rage and jealousy knew no bounds; for she 
had indeed previously had ample reason to believe that the attachment 
the king felt for her exceeded that of a brother. With all the spite 
of a jealous woman, she soon discovered how often the eyes of Louis were 
fixed with admiration on the timid and downcast face of La Valliére. She 
was not, therefore, long in guessing the object of his preference and in 
discovering the cause of his frequent visits to her apartments. From this 
moment she hated poor Louise, and determined, if possible, to ruin her 
on the first favourable opportunity that chance might afford. 

Louis on his part, unconscious of the storm he was raising about La 
Vallicre, was delighted with all he saw, and with all he heard of her 
character. She was beloved by all; her goodness, her sweetness, her 
sincerity were universally acknowledged, and the account of her various 
— qualities naturally tended to enhance her merit in the eyes of the 

ing. 

When the court returned to St. Germain (now, can one fancy a bril- 
liant court within those dingy walls ?—but so it was), Louis vas desperately, 
head and ears over in love. A party of pleasure was arranged to take 
place in the forest under a tent formed of boughs and flowers, The 
ladies resorted to this sylvan retreat habited as shepherdesses and peasants 
forming charming groups, very like Sevres china. On their arrival, the 
most delicious music was heard proceeding from the recesses of the leafy 
groves, which as it played at intervals, now here, now there, among the 
trees, was the signal for the appearance of various groups of satyrs, fauns, 
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and nymphs, who after dancing certain grotesque figures, and singing 
verses fy ener of the king and the court, disappeared, to be quickly 
replaced by another detachment, who presented flowers, and also sang 
and danced as no nymphs or fauns had ever dreamed of in classic 
bowers, but in a style quite peculiar to the age and taste of le Grand 
Monarque, who liked even nature itself to appear as artificial and 
formal as he became himself. This agreeable féée had lasted all day, and 
the company was about to return on foot to the chateau, when—conceive 
the alarm—a violent storm came on, thunder began to roll, the sky was 
suddenly obscured, and a heavy rain descended with remorseless violence 
to drench the whole court. How every one scudded hither and thither 
like a flock of terrified sheep! The thickest trees were eagerly seized on 
as a slight protection against the storm; and, spite of the rain, the 
ladies at last began to vote it rather an agreeable incident on the whole, 
when they found their favourite cavaliers beside them, placed, perchance, 
somewhat nearer than would have been comme il faut in the court circle. 
For although the ladies might really at first have been a little terrified, 
the gentlemen, certainly, were not likely to be attacked with any ner- 
vousness on account of a thunderstorm, and had preserved sang-froid 
sufficient to select each his fair lady-love to protect from the tem- 

t. Thus it chanced that Madame Henriette found herself under 
the care of the Comte de Guiche; the fair Mancini, once so beloved by 
the king, now Comtesse de Soissons, was under the protection of her dear 
De Vardes ; and Mademoiselle d’Orléans—la grande Mademoiselle—was 
completely happy, and forgot the thunder, rain, and, more wonderful still, 
her own dignity, at finding herself ¢é¢e-a-tete with Lauzun ! 

The king, nowise behind his courtiers in gallantry, had at once offered 
his escort and his arm to support poor La Valliere, who, naturally timid, 
was really terrified at the noise, the bustle, the surprise, and accepted his 
assistance, and clung to his arm with a confidence that enchanted him. 
All the world knows she was a little lame, a defect which was said in her 
to become quite a grace. On the present occasion she did not perhaps 
regret that this infirmity prevented her walking as quickly as the rest, 
prolonging the precious moments with the king. Louis placed her under 
a tree, where they were both protected from the rain and shrouded by the 
thick boughs which fringed the grass beneath and entirely concealed them 
from all impertinent observers. 

The king seized on this happy opportunity to declare his passion, and 
acquaint La Valliére with the love she had inspired ever since that even- 
ing at Fontainebleau, when he had overheard her conversation. Poor 
Louise! who had never dared to imagine that her love was returned, had 
well-nigh fainted as the king proceeded. Her heart beat so tremendously 
it was quite audible, and she was actually on the point of rushing from 
under the tree, when the king, laying hold of her hand, retained her. 

“What!” said he, “do you fear me more than the storm? What 
have I done to terrify you? you whom I love, whom I adore! What 
is the cause of your hatred of me? Speak, I implore you, Louise.” 

“Qh, sire! say not hatred. I revere you—I love you—as my king, 
bat———” 

“Sweet girl, I breathe again. 


But why only love me as your sove- 
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reign—lI, who cherish your every look, and seek only to be your ser- 
yant—your slave ?” 

Saying which he fell on his knees before her, and swore he would 
never rise until she had promised to love him, and to pardon the terror 
his declaration had caused her. 

At this sight Mademoiselle de la Valliére could not control her emo- 
tion. She implored him to rise. 

“You are my king,” said she. “I am your faithful subject. Can I 
say more?” 

“ But promise me your love. Give me your heart; that is the pos- 
session I desire,” cried Louis. 

Pressed by the king to grant him some mark of her favour, La Val- 
liére became so confused she could scarcely articulate. Louis became 
more and more pressing, interpreting her emotion as favourable to his 
suit, when in the midst of the tenderest entreaties the thunder again 
burst forth, and poor Louise, overcome at once by fear, love, and re- 
morse, fainted away. The king naturally received this precious burden 
in his arms, and began hastily to rejoin the other fugitives and his 
attendants, in order to obtain assistance. Ever and anon he stopped in 
the openings of the forest to admire her face, calm and lovely in repose, 
the long eyelashes sweeping the delicate cheek, the lips half closed, 
revealing the prettiest little white teeth. I leave my readers to imagine 
if Louis did not imprint a few kisses on the fainting beauty he bore so 
carefully in his arms, and if now and then he did not press that beloved 
form closer to his breast. If in this he did take advantage of the situa- 
tion chance had afforded him, he must be forgiven; he was young, and 
he was deeply in love; he was, moreover, aking, and she was his subject. 

Imagine the surprise felt by La Valliére on recovering to find herself 
borne along in the king’s arms! alone, in the midst of a vast solitary 
forest. History does not, however, record that she died of terror, or that 
she even screamed; but perhaps, and indeed doubtless, she would have 
been more frightened had not the respectful behaviour of the king reas- 
sured her. 

The moment she opened her sweet blue eyes he stopped, placed her on 
the ground, and supporting her in the tenderest manner, assured her 
that being then near the edge of the forest, and not far distant from the 
chateau, they were sure soon to encounter some of his attendants. 
Louise blushed, then grew pale, then blushed again, as the recollection 
of all the king had said to her while under the shade of the tree 
gradually returned to her mind. She read the confirmation of it all in 
his countenance, and in his eyes, turned towards her with a passionate 
gaze. Ina faltering voice she thanked him for his care a thousand 
times—for his condescension. She was so sorry. It was so foolish to 
faint ; but the thunder—his majesty’s goodness. to her And here 
she paused abruptly ; her conscience told her she ought at once to reject 
his suit for ever : her lips could not articulate the words. 

While she was yet speaking a group of horsemen appeared in the 
distance, at the end of one of the long verdant glades in which the forest 
abounds, who, on hearing the voice of the king, galloped rapidly towards 
them. They reached the chateau shortly after the other ladies, who had, 
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none of them, as it appeared, been in haste to arrive, and who, as well as 
their cavaliers, regretted extremely the termination of so highly agree- 
able an adventure. 

From this moment La Valliére’s fate was sealed. Long had she 
loved and admired the king in her own secret heart ; but until she learnt 
how warmly he returned this attachment she was scarcely aware how 
completely he possessed her heart. The ecstasy this certainty gave her 
first fully revealed to herself the real danger of her situation. Poor 
Louise! Is it wonderful that as the scene of this first and passionate 
declaration she should love the old chateau of St. Germain more than 
any other spot in the world?—that when suffering, the air restored her? 
when unhappy (and she lived to be so utterly ssioasaiille’ the sight of the 
forest, of the terrace, revived her for a time by the tender reminiscences 
the recalled ? 

t is well no vision of the present scene arose to trouble the pleasure 
she felt in this residence; for who could ever have imagined that this 
stately chateau would ever have been converted into the drear y prison 
one now beholds, with a screaming, whistling, vulgar railway station 
close under the very walls! with omnibuses and fly S, and all the et catera 
of modern barbarism invading the dignified old palace, intended for royal 
retirement and enjoyment. 

When the secret of Louis’s attachment to La Valli¢re transpired 
(which after the scene of the forest was very soon the case), nothing could 
exceed the rage, the indignation of the whole r royal circle, who each con- 
ceived that they had some especial cause of complaint. The poor quiet 
queen, who certainly was the really injured party, could only weep and 
mourn in silence over a scandal that affected her personally nearly ; but she 

was far too much afraid of the handsome Jupiter Tonans, her husband, to 
venture on many personal reproaches to himself. She consoled herself 
with most soundly abusing the unhappy La Valliére, and vented her spleen 
in loading her with a variety of epithets much more expressive than elegant. 
In this labour of love she was joined by Anne of Austria, the queen- 
mother, who in her actual state of mind, and given up as she was to the 
rigid observances of the austerities of her religion (for these were the days 
of serge gowns, chaplets, confessors, and oratories with her majesty), 

was the last person to spare the favourite, and actively assisted her 
daughter-in-law in these attacks. 

But Madame Henriette, who had nothing in the world to do with the 
affair, was the noisiest and most abusive of all. Her vanity was offended, 
was outraged in the highest degree, at the notion that the king, whom she 
believed her ardent admirer, should forsake her openly, publicly, for one 
of her women. It was too insulting. 

“ What,” exclaimed she, “ does he prefer a little ugly, miserable, 
limping bourgeoise to me, the daughter of a king, and, moreover, as supe- 
rior in attract ions to that little minx as am in birth? Dieu! qu'll 
manque de gout et de délicatesse !’ 

Without even taking leave of the king, she rushed from court and re- 
tired to St. Cloud, where she made the very walls ring with her lamentations 
and her complaints. The end of all this disturbance was, that La Valliére, 
humiliated, overcome, reproached from without by all around her, and 
from within by the stings of a conscience that no circumstances could ever 
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either corrupt or silence, escaped from St. Germain, and placed herself 
in the convent of Chaillot, determining to sacrifice her love to the higher 
calls of duty, and by taking the veil remove all chances of a relapse into 
former temptations. To recount how the king discovered her retreat, 
and flying after her with all the ardour of a new passion, prevailed on her 
to alter her resolution and return to the court, would lead me into a di- 
gression which would not be excused by any reference to the old chateau 
we are considering. Happy had it been for the too yielding but amiable 
favourite had she never left the peaceful cloister, or consented to recom- 
mence a life of sin that ended in the misery of seeing herself supplanted 
by her friend, the arrogant, artful De Montespan ! 

In the gallery of St. Germain, Louis first met with Madame de 
Maintenon, then the humble widow Scarron. It was his habit, after 
leaving the chapel, as he passed through the gallery, to receive the 
petitions of those who had sufficient interest to gain admittance. A 
beautiful woman, of somewhat full and voluptuous proportions, with 
a neck whiter than driven snow—quite a style to suit the royal 
taste—dressed in a morning costume, which displayed the delicacy 
of her complexion to the best advantage, presented herself before 
him. Louis could not but admire her appearance and receive the 
paper she presented to him. However, it appears that the fair widow, 
not receiving the attention she expected, and finding her petition un- 
noticed, presented herself so constantly before the king in this very gal- 
lery, that at length he grew quite weary of her solicitations, and on one 
occasion abruptly turned his back on her, saying to one of his attendants, 
“Tam tired of seeing that woman. II pleut en verité des mémoires de 
Madame Scarron.” Little did he imagine the influence that intriguing 
widow was destined to exercise over his latter years. Finding all legiti- 
mate means fail of commanding the attention she desired, the widow 
Scarron, by dint of low flattery and mean compliances, contrived to gain 
the friendship of the abandoned Montespan, then in the zenith of her 
power. She was appointed by her governess to her illegitimate offspring, 
a position that secured to the crafty widow a firm footing at court, and the 
certainty of being constantly thrown into the society of the king, advan- 
tages of which she amply availed herself, ending at length by acquiring 
so absolute an influence over him as soon to cause the expulsion of all 
rivals, and exercising an absolute tyranny. 


VIII. 


Mary of Modena—James II.—Francis I.—Henri Quatre—Gabrielle d’Estrées— 
The Forest of St. Germain as it is now. 


Ir was at St. Germain that Mary of Modena and her infant took re- 
fuge after her hurried flight from England, escorted by the gallant 
Lauzun, who had been despatched by Louis to aid in her perilous escape. 
On landing at Boulogne, she refused to proceed until she was assured 
that her husband, the weak devotee James II., was in safety ; “ resolved,” 
as she said, “if he had been imprisoned, to have returned and suffered 
martyrdom with him.” But, as he was not destined to the stake, on 
being informed of his safety she continued her journey to St. Germain. 


Louis met her at Chatou, a pretty village on the banks of the Seine, 
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near the chateau, now one of the stations on the railway from hence to 
Paris. As soon as the poor fugitive perceived the king, she dismounted 
from her coach and advanced towards him. 

“ Sire,” said she, “ you see before you a most unhappy princess, whose 
only consolation is the goodness of your majesty.” 

“* Madame,”’ replied the king, “ it is now only in my power to render 
you a most melancholy service, but I trust ere long to prove to you, as 
also to my brother the king, your husband, that I have every inclination 
to serve you both in a manner more worthy his dignity and my own.” 

On arriving at the chateau, the king, dismounting first from his carriage, 
offered his arm to the queen, and conducted her into the magnificent 
apartments occupied formerly by his wife. 

“Tf,” said he, “‘ my late consort, Marie Therése of Austria, can observe 
us from that heaven where her soul undoubtedly reposes in endless bliss, 
she will be flattered, I am sure, by seeing her place occupied by another 
Mary as beautiful and as virtuous as she was herself!” 

After having delivered himself of this Grandisonian compliment, so en- 
tirely d la Louis Quatorze, making the very heavens open, as it were, to do 
honour to kings and queens, and actually sanctify etiquette, he commanded 
that the infant Prince of Wales should be carried into the rooms used by 
the Due de Bourgogne, and retired himself with the queen into an inner 
boudoir, where they held a long and secret conference. When they re- 
turned into the grands appartements, Louis, with his usual majestic cour- 
tesy, reconducted the queen to her son, and then took leave of her. 

A repetition of the same ceremonies took place on the arrival of 
James II. shortly afterwards, excepting only that when the two monarchs 
met in the court-yard of the chateau a series of embrassements took place 
between them that must have been most strangely ludicrous to the 
bystanders. It is said that the two kings folded each other ten times in 
their arms. So violent an effusion of tenderness must have marvellously 
discomposed the wig and powder of le Grand Monarque, who, when they 
became calmer, observed to James, ‘“‘ Let us lose no more time—the 
queen will be all impatience to see your majesty.” Upon which hint 
they proceeded to the apartments of the queen, whom they found awaiting 
their arrival in bed, Louis insisting on giving the place of honour to his 
royal visitor, who as pertinaciously endeavoured to decline it. Upon 
sight of the queen a fresh series of more violent embrassements than ever 
commenced, but this time Louis was only a spectator. How often James 
thought it necessary to clasp his consort in his arms is not recorded, but 
doubtless the number of times exceeded the accolades he had previously 
bestowed on his host. After these lively demonstrations had a little 
subsided, Louis addressed the English king in these words : 

“ Your majesty must remain here, and not return with me; come and 
see me to-morrow at Versailles ; I will then receive you as my guest ; 
after that I shall again pay you a visit at St. Germain, where I shall 
look on you as my host; afterwards we will meet as often as possible 
sans facons.” 

Before he departed, Louis deposited ten thousand pistoles in the room 
destined for the king, an action as generous as it was delicately contrived 
not to wound the feelings of the royal fugitives. Indeed his whole con- 
duet to these exiled princes is one of the most pleasing episodes in the 
whole life of Louis XIV. 
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Nor was St. Germain only a favourite retreat during Louis XIV.’s 
reign ; other monarchs had equally appreciated the beauty of its situation. 

Francis 1., that impersonation of chivalry, the gallant prince who 
would. fain have left crown, throne, and people, to fare for themselves, 
constituting himself knight-errant after the fashion of Don Quixote, 
also loved these verdant shades. Here he was married to the gentle 
Claude, daughter of Louis XII., who, deformed in person, and of a timid, 
retiring disposition, could offer no attractions likely to ensure the affec- 
tion of this beauty-loving monarch. After a few years passed in neglect 
and obscurity, she expired, leaving Francis to the undisputed possession 
of the Duchesse d’Etampes. Here he delighted to resort with this fair 
favourite—la plus belle des savantes, et la plus savante des belles—to 
hunt, to ride, to dance, to love; or, when weary of pleasure, to read those 
legends of chivalry he so much admired; or perhaps to pen some couplets 
himself in honour of the fair—for he himself was no mean poet. 

Henri Quatre has also left many a recollection connected with this 
chateau, where he resorted, in the small intervals of délassement from 
those incessant wars that occupied his reign, to enjoy a few merry hours 
with la belle Gabrielle d’Estrées. 

Before her acquaintance with Henri Quatre, she was engaged to marry 
a gentleman of the court, named Bellegarde. They seldom met, as he, 
being a great favourite with the king, followed all his gyrations, and on 
the occasion I am about to relate, the lovers had been separated for some 
time. Gabrielle was then living with her sisters at her father’s chateau; 
fondly attached to Bellegarde, her thoughts incessantly dwelt on him, 
and she anticipated the approaching period of her marriage with all the 
happiness imaginable. 

One evening, while she was indulging in those agreeable musings proper 
to the state called “ being in love,” Bellegarde was abruptly announced, 
and entered, accompanied by two gentlemen; one, short in stature, 
with a droll expression of countenance, was introduced as Monsieur Chicot; 
the other, by name “ Don Juan,” tall and thin, with greyish hair, high- 
coloured, and remarkable for a very prominent nose and exceedingly 
audacious eyes. 

Gabrielle rose in haste to embrace Bellegarde, but, on seeing his two 
companions, drew back, welcoming them all with a more formal courtesy. 
She was surprised and vexed to find Bellegarde cold and reserved, but 
any short-comings on his part were amply made up by the cordial acco- 
lade of the Spanish Don. 

“ Pray, madame, excuse our friend,” said Chicot, seeing the confusion 
of Gabrielle at such unexpected familiarity ; “he is only newly arrived in 
France, and is quite unacquainted with the usages of the country.” 

“* By the mass!” cried Bellegarde, pale with annoyance, “ I, for my 
part, know no country in the world where gentlemen are permitted thus 
to salute the ladies—at least in civilised latitudes.” 

These remarks were, however, quite lost on the Don, who, with his 
eyes fixed in bold admiration on Gabrielle, scarcely heard them. 

“ Bellegarde,” said Gabrielle, seeing his deeply offended look, ‘‘ excuse 
this stranger, I entreat, for my sake; I am sure he meant no offence. 
Let not the joy I feel at again seeing you be overcast by this little occur- 
ung And she advanced to where he stood, and affectionately took his 

and. 
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This appeal was enough; Bellegarde, though anxious, looked no 
longer angry, and the party seated themselves. 

“ This gentleman, madame,” said Chicot, turning towards Gabrielle, 
“is our prisoner; he surrendered to us yesterday i in the mélée at Marly, 
and, his ransom paid, to-morrow morning he will start to join the army 
of the Duke of Parma.” 

“ At least, gentlemen, now you are here,” replied Gabrielle, “ by 
whatever chance— and the chance must be good that brings you to me— 
(and she glanced at Bellegarde)—you will all partake of some refreshment. 
I beg you to do so in the name of Monsieur de Bellegarde.” 

“Fair lady,” said the Spaniard, breaking silence for the first time, 
“I never before rejoiced so much in being able to understand the French 
tongue as spoken by your sweet voice; this is the happiest moment of 
my life, for it has introduced me to you, the fairest of your sex. Readily 
I accept your invitation, for were I fortunate enough to be your prisoner 
my ransom should never be paid, I warrant.” 

“ Cap de Dieu!” exclaimed Chicot, laughing ; “ the Spanish Dons well 
merit their reputation for gallantry, but our friend here, Don Juan, out- 
does all, and indeed every one of his nation.” 

a Madame,” continued the Spaniard, not appearing to hear this remark, 
and still addressing Gabrielle, ‘ if any one, be he noble or villain, knight 
or king, dare to say that auy woman under God’s sun surpasses you in 
beauty or grace, | ‘declare him to be a liar, false and disloyal, and with 
fitting opportunity I will prove it in more than words that he lies to the 
teeth.” 

“ Come, come, my good friend,” interrupted Bellegarde, much dis- 
composed, “ do not go into these heresies, I beseech yeu. If you heat 
yourself in this way, the night air will give you cold. Besides, remember, 
sir, this lady, Mademoiselle d’ Estrées, is my affianced bride, and that 
certain conditions were made between us before I introduced you, which 
conditions you swore to observe.” 

Don Juan felt the implied reproof, and for the first time moved his 
eyes to some other object than the smiling face of Gabrielle. 

Her sisters now entered and were saluted with nearly equal warmth by 
the Spanish Don, who evidently would not reform his manners in this 

icular. 

“ Let me tell you, ladies,” said Chicot, ‘“ if you were to see our friend 
Don Juan in a juistaucorps of satin, and glittering with gold and precious 
stones, you would not think he looked amiss. But are you going to 
give us something to eat ? What has the Don done that he is to be starved? 
Though he be a Spaniard, and serves against Henry of Navarre, he is a 
Christian, and has a stomach like any other.” 

On this hint the whole party adjourned to the eating-room, Bellegarde 
looking the picture of misery, Chicot bursting with ill-suppressed laugh- 
ter, and the Don fully occupied by Gabrielle, on whom his naughty eyes 
were again fixed. At table, spite of Bellegarde’s manceuvres, he placed 
himself beside her, eating and drinking voraciously ; perpetually propos- 
ing toasts in her honour, and confusing her to such a degree that she 
heartily repented having invited him to remain, particularly as the 
annoyance of Bellegarde. at his familiarity did not escape her. In this 
general malentendu the merry Chicot again came to the rescue. 
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“ Let us drink to the health of the King of France and Navarre !” 
cried he. ‘Come, Don Juan, forget your politics and join us: here's 
prosperity and success to our gallant Heari !” 

“ That is a toast we must drink in chorus,” said Bellegarde. 

“ But why,” observed Gabrielle, “‘ does Don Juan bear arms against 
the King of France if he is his partisan ?” 

“ Fair lady, your remark is just,” replied he, “ but the fortune of war 
drives a soldier to many things ; however, I only wish all France was as 
much his friend as I am.” 

“ Long live the king !”—“ Vive Henri Quatre !” was drunk with all the 
honours and in a chorus of hurrahs. The Spaniard wiped a tear from his eye. 

“‘ Cap de Dieu !” cried Chicot, ‘ the right cause will triumph at last.” 

“Yes,” replied Bellegarde, ‘ sooner or later we shall see our brave 
king enter his noble palace of the Louvre in state; but meanwhile he 
must not fool away his time in follies and amours while the League is in 
strength.” 

“ There you speak truth,” said Chicot ; “he is too much given to such 
games—he’s a very Sardanapalus—and,” continued he, squinting at the 
Don with a most comical expression, ‘‘ if report speaks true, at this very 
moment his majesty is off on some adventure touching the rival beauty 
of certain ladies, to the manifest neglect of his crown and the ruin of his 
affairs.” 

* Ah!” said Gabrielle, “if some second Agnés Sorel would but appear, 
and making, like her, a noble use of the king’s love and her influence, 
incite him to noble deeds—to conquer himself, and forsaking all else, en- 
tirely devote his great talents in fighting heart and soul againsbthe rebels 
and exterminating the League !”’ 

‘* Alas!’’ sighed Don Juan, “ those were the early ages; such love is 
not to be found now—it is a dream, a fantasy—Henri will find no Agnés 
Sorel in these later days.” 

‘“‘ Say not so, noble Don,” replied Gabrielle; “love is of all times and 
of all seasons. ‘True love is immortal, but I allow that it is rare though 
not impossible, to excite such a passion.”’ 

‘« Tf it isa science to be learnt, will you teach me, fair lady ?”’ said the 
Spaniard. 

At this turn in the conversation Bellegarde again became agitated, 
and the subject dropped. The Don addressed his conversation to the 
sisters of Gabrielle, and at their request took up a lute and sang a song 
with considerable taste, in a fine manly voice, which gained for him loud 
applauses all round. 

Gabrielle looked, perhaps, a trifle too pleased, and, spite of Bellegarde, 
approached the Don after he had finished. 

“Lady, did my song please you?’’ said he; “if I have any merit 
you inspired me.” 

“ Yes,” replied she, musingly ; “ if you had been my prisoner, I should 
long ago have liberated you, I am sure.” 

“ And why ?”’ asked he. 

“ Because you have something in your voice I should have feared to 
hear too often,’’ said she, in a low voice. 

“ Then in that case I would always have remained your voluntary 
captive,” 
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How long this conversation might have continued my authorities do 
not state; but Bellegarde, now really displeased, approached the whisper- 
ing pair, giving an angry glance at Gabrielle, of whom he took no further 
heed 


«“ Come, come, Don Juan !’”’ said he, “ it is time to go. Where are 
our horses? The night wears on, and we shall now scarce reach the camp 
ere morning.” 

“ Ventre saint gris !’’ said the Spaniard, starting up, “‘ there is surely 
no need for such haste.”’ 

“ Your promise,” muttered Bellegarde. 

“‘ Confound you, Bellegarde! You have mtroduced me into paradise, 
and now you drag me away just when the breath of love is animating 
me,”’ murmured Don Juan, who looked broken-hearted at being obliged 
to leave, and cast the most tender glances towards the downcast Ga- 
brielle. 

“ T opine we ought never to have come at all,”’ said Chicot, winking 
violently, and looking at Gabrielle, who evidently regretted the necessity 
of the Don’s ure. 

“« Mére de Dieu !” cried the latter to Bellegarde, “ you are too hard 
thus to bind me to my cursed promise.” 

‘‘ Gabrielle,” said Bellegarde, in a low voice, “ you are my beloved, 
my soul. Adieu. You have grieved me to-night, but perhaps it is my fault; 
I ought to have come alone; but I will soon return. In the mean time, a 
caution in your ear: if this Don Juan comes again during my absence 
to pay you a second visit, send him off, I charge you, by the love I think 
you bear me. Give him his congé without ceremony ; hold no parley, 
I entreat you; he is a sad vaurien, and would come with no good inten- 
tions. I could tell you more. He is But next time you shall hear all.” 

“ T will obey you,” replied Gabrielle, somewhat coldly. 

The whole party advanced to the court-yard, where the three horses 
were waiting. 

** Adieu, most adorable Gabrielle!” exclaimed the Spaniard, vaulting 
into the saddle. ‘ Would to Heaven I had never set eyes on you, or 
that I might gaze to eternity on that heavenly face.” 

“ Well,” said Bellegarde, “ you need only wait until peace is made, 
and then you can go to court, where Madame de Bellegarde, otherwise 
la Belle Gabrielle, will shine fairest of the fair.” 

“You are not married yet, monsieur, however, and remember, you must 
first have his majesty’s leave and license—not always to be got. Ha, ha, 
my friend! I have you there,” laughed the Don. “ Adieu, then, once 
more, most beautiful lady !—Adieu to you all! LBellegarde, you have 
gained your bet,” continued the Spaniard, as they galloped off. 

I need scarcely add that the false hidalgo was no other than Henri 
Quatre himself, who was thus imprudently presented by Bellegarde to 
his love, in consequence of a dispute between them as to the beauty 
of some other lady admired by the king, who he insisted possessed supe- 
rior charms, which, Bellegarde denying, the king rane only be satis- 
fied by verifying with his own eyes Gabrielle’s attractions. That this was 
not the last time they met, we are well aware; and IJ shall have to relate 
some further passages between them which took place at St. Germain. 
Gabrielle, intoxicated with the passion her beauty had inspired, failed 
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to repulse the pretended Spaniard with the prudent rigour recommended 
by her lover, who lived deeply to repent having introduced so fatal a rival 
as Don Juan to his fair mistress. 

While recalling the many associations connected with the palace, I in- 
sensibly turned from the melancholy old pile chagrined and Renpctieted, 
and bent my steps to the fine terrace close at hand, extending for two 
miles along the brow of the high hill on which the chateau stands, the 
work of the celebrated Le Notre. Of great width, it is fringed on one 
side by the branching trees of the dense forest, in the pleasant summer- 
time casting around a deep umbrageous shade. On the other side it 
terminates in a low balustrade, from which the steep hill, covered with 
vineyards, descends rapidly to the Seine, meandering beneath through 
verdant fields, skirting smiling villages and undulating hills, whose swell- 
ing sides are covered with groves, vines, and gardens ;—a view at once 
vast and pleasing. On the right is Mount Valerian, crowned with ugl 
barracks—a sad nuisance, by the way, this hill, for, by its situation, Paris 
is entirely concealed, which would otherwise appear spread like a map in 
all its length and breadth. Nearer St. Germain, embosomed in the un- 
dulations of the hill, stands the village of Marly, where once stood that 
superb palace, the almost rival of Versailles. Below this point, the eye 
just catches a so-called chateau peeping out from surrounding’ trees, 
belonging to Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, and dignified by him with the 
high-sounding title of Chateau de Monte Christo—a trumpery gimerack 
villa, of which a word by-and-by. 

Immediately in front, looking from the terrace, and on the very verge 
of the horizon, is the cathedral of St. Denis, the sight of which royal 
mausoleum being the cause alleged for Louis XIV., as he advanced in 
life, forsaking St. Germain as a residence. Distant hills fill in the 
landscape, their undulating lines extending to meet the masses of forest 
that crown the eminences in the vicinity of the terrace. A lovely pro- 
spect on a bright summer’s day this same terrace as heart could wish. 

But the forest, that universe of trees, was beautiful even in winter— 
what a paradise in summer! We have no notion of such a vast inter- 
minable wood in England—a place where one might live and die, and no 
mortal be ever the wiser. Thirty miles in extent, divided near the out- 
skirts by walks and drives of great regularity, yet all marked by some 
peculiar beauty, penetrating on every side into masses of overarching 
foliage, lengthening aisles, and interminable galleries of verdure, all 
clothed in sylvan green—above, below, around—an architecture of 
nature’s own design! It is beautiful! How enchanting are these diverg- 
ing openings on every side, infinite in number, endless in length, uncer- 
tain, dreamy, romantic, every turn so like the last, and yet so different ! 
A few wrong steps, and one may wander all the livelong day in vain ; 
and then to be lost in such infinite space, to hunt for one’s way in a forest 
thirty miles long, and live perchance for days on roots and herbs! Why 
one wants the skein of Ariadne to thread the mazes of such a wilderness ! 

It was such a forest that Shakspeare dreamed when he described the 
Ardennes ; and here, in good sooth, I would gladly lose myself if I might 
hope to fall in with such pleasant company as Rosalind. and Celia, and the 
honest Jacques, At intervals, the walks are collected into a star, from which 
again they diverge in every direction, sometimes to the number of eleven; 
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and as I gazed down these glades—the solitude every now and then 
broken by a bounding stag leaping across the path, or by a timid hare 
rushing terrified along at the sight of aught in human form—I peopled 
the solitude with all I love best in romance. But, alas! could I eall 
visions from the vasty deep? Where were the Angelicas, the Bradamantes, 
mounted on goodly steeds, that should emerge from the shade ? Where 
were the gay knights—Orlandos, Rinal!dos, and other paladins of old-—that 
erst bore them company ? or that, lance in rest, would scour the woods to 
destroy some horrible enchanter, secluded in his lonely moated castle, or 
perchance to spear a malevolent dragon whose partiality to human flesh 
had depopulated the whole country, or to rescue distressed beauty from 
horrible caverns, or from the tyranny of some fell giant ? 

Such are the phantoms that haunt che imagination in such a forest, 
making one live o’er again the dreams of childhood, when romance, 
fairyland, and chivalry were realities devoutly to ty believed in, not 
legends only to amuse; such scenes as these are their home, and revive 
every vision of the wonderful, the strange, the supernatural, for what 
may not be done, seen, imagined, dreamt, under this immeasurable shade ? 
This ec anopy of ancient trees makes all possible. 

Anon the scene changes, and images of the royal hunts, the brilliant 
assemblies, which age after age had seen gathered under these trees, ap- 
peared before me: the g gaily vaparisoned steeds and their still gaye: 
riders, the feathers, the "hace, tle embroidery fluttering in the nied: 
the ladies habited in many-coloured riding apparel, following on their 
palfreys, or perhaps drawn in heavy cumbrous coaches that threatened 
each moment to overturn them on the moss-covered ground, knotted 
with the gnarled roots of oak and beech; dogs, the horses, the king him- 
self eager in the chase, rushing furiously along in pursuit of the rapid 
stag; Louis XIV. perhaps, in his younger days, displaying his agility 
to ‘the terrified La Valliere or the imperious Montespan, who, both 
packed, may be, into one carriage with the poor timid queen, w atch his 
every action with eager gaze, one melting with love and trembling for 
his safety, the other gratified at what her pride suggests is a prowess 
displayed to gain her applause. Oh! the images, the scenes that this 
wonderful wood conjures up ! 

I think I must have had a regular day-dream, I was so absorbed, 
buried in thoughts of bygone years. But, all at once, I was ie 
tually recalled to reality and the nineteenth century by a most hor- 
rible noise caused by the sudden rolling and rumbling of drums in a kind 
of chorus. What could this abominable clatter portend ? The soldiers 
practising! France is full of soldiers rejoicing in the multiplicity of their 
drums, and the drummers must practise—all this is plain—but why not 
go elsewhere? Why desecrate this solemn wood? It really seems that 
at St. Germain I am nowhere to find a corner to recal scenes associated 
with every inch of ground I traverse. Excluded from the castle by 
criminals, I am next driven out of the forest by drums—yulgar modern 
drums. It is really too bad. 








